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Dewey at Manila. 


BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON, 


I. 


’Twas the very verge of May 
When the bold ‘‘ Olympia ” led 
Into Bocagrande Bay 
Dewey’s squadron, dark and dread,— 
Creeping past Corregidor, 
Guardian of Manila’s shore. 


Do they sleep who wait the fray? 
Is the moon so dazzling bright 

That our cruisers’ battle-gray 
Melts into the misty light? 

Ah! the red flash and the roar! 

Wakes at last Corregidor! 


All too late her screaming shell 

Tears the silence with its track; 
This is but the gate of Hell, 

We've no leisure to turn back. 
Answer, ‘‘ Concord!’’—then once more 
Slumber on, Corregidor. 


And as, like a slowing tide, 
Onward still the vessels creep, 

Dewey, watching, falcon-eyed, 
Orders—‘‘ Let the gunners sleep; 

For we meet a foe at four 

Fiercer than Corregidor.” 


Well they slept, for well they knew 
What the morrow taught us all— 

He was wise (as well as true) 
Thus upon the foe to fall. 

Long shall Spain the day deplore 

Dewey ran Corregidor. 


II. 
May is dancing into light 
As the Spanish Admiral 
From a dream of phantom fight 
Wakens at his sentry’s call. ° 
Shall he leave Cavite’s lee, 
Hunt the Yankee fleet at sea? 


O Montojo, to thy deck, 
That to-day shall float its last! 
Quick! To quarters! Yonder speck 
Grows a hull of portent vast. 
Hither, toward Cavite’s lee 
Comes the Yankee hunting thee! 


Not for fear of hidden mine 
Halts our quiet Commodore. 
He, of old heroic line, 
Follows Farragut once more, 
Hazards all on victory, 
Here within Cavite’s lee. 


If he loses, all is gone; 
He will win because he must. 
And the shafts of yonder dawn 
Are not quicker than his thrust. 
Soon, Montojo, he shall be 
With thee in Cavite’s lee. 


Now, Manilla, to the fray! 

Show the hated Yankee host 
This is not a holiday— 

Spanish blood is more than boast. 
Fleet and mine and battery, 
Crush him in Cavite’s lee! 


Lo, Hell’s geysers at our fore 

Pierce the plotted path—in vain, 
Nerving every man the more 

With the memory of the ‘‘ Maine "’! 
Now at last our guns are free 
Here within Cavite’s lee. 


“Gridley,” says the Commodore. 
‘*You may fire when ready.” Then 
Long and loud, like lions’ roar 
When a rival dares the den, 
Breaks the awful cannonry 
Full across Cavite’s lee." 





Who shall tell the daring tale 
Of Our Thunderbolt’s attack, 
Finding, when the chart should fail, 
By the lead his dubious track, 
Five ships following faithfully 
Five times o’er Cavite’s lee; 


Of our gunners’ deadly aim; 
Of the gallant foe and brave 
Who, unconquered, faced with flame 
Seek the mercy of the wave— 
Chousing honor in the sea 
Underneath Cavite’s lee. 


Let the meed the victor’s gain 
Be the measure of their task. 
Less of flinching, stouter strain, 
Fiercer combat—who could ask ? 
And ‘‘surrender’’—’t was a word 
That Cavite never heard. 


Noon—the wotul werk is done! 
Not a Spanish ship remains; 
But, of their eleven, none 
Ever was so truly Spain’s! 
Which is prouder, they or we, 
Thinking of Cavite’s lee? 


Envoy. 
But remember,. when we’ve ceased 
Giving praise and reckoning odds, 
Man shares courage with the beast, 
Wisdom cometh from the gods. 
Who would win, on land or wave, 
Must be wise as well as brave. 


New York Ciry. 


Rear-Admiral George Dewey. 


BY LIEUT.-COMMANDER J.D. JERROLD KELLEY, U.S.N, 


IN his illuminating ‘* Essay on Naval Tactics,’’ 
John Knox Laughton, of the Royal Navy, declares: 


‘* We have been told that genius is nothing but the 
capability of taking pains—a most exaggerated state- 
ment, constantly misapplied. None the less we may 
accept it, with an important modification: Genius is 
nothing without the capability of taking pains. In this 
lies the secret of all success in the arts of war, asinthe 
arts of peace. All history teaches this, and, more than 
any other, the history of our navy. . . . Fromthe 
days of Drake or Hawkins to the days of Nelson or 
Collingwood, we find biography telling the same story 
in different words. Not to mere heaven-born inspira- 
tion are the naval glories of the past to be attributed, 
but to the zeal, energy and experience of men who had 
devoted their lives to their noble calling.” ° 

Brave words, wise words these, and they apply 
equally to the great captains and heroic deeds of our 
own service, who, in duels with other ships, in the 
attack of fortified positions or in fleet engagements, 
have added luster to the American name. Our 
muster-roll of naval worthies makes, indeed, a noble 
and an inspiring list; and from the sail period, when 
ships strove for the mastery of the weather-gage, to 
these more scientific lustrums, our successful sailors 
have ever been men whose zeal, energy and experience 
were conspicuous in a service where these qualities 
are far from rare, and whose lives were unselfishly 
devoted to the jealous care of their country’s integ- 
rity and honor afloat. 

This fine tradition has been handed down unim- 
pared to our time, and at the moment we are finding 
new illustrations of its potency in the noble achieve- 
ments of our fleet in Asiatic waters and in the life of 
its commander. To those who have known him for 
years, Rear-Admiral George Dewey has always ap- 
pealed as one of those typical naval officers who, if 
opportunity served, would surely pluck out of the 
nettle danger a success that would redound to the 
credit of our arms and would bracket his name with 
the most famous sea captains of our annals. Lucki- 
ly the opportunity came, and being seized valorously, 


the world to-day is vociferous with his praise; and 
foreign admiralties, ‘readjusting their standards 
of naval Strength, are advancing our navy to a 
higher and an unexpected plane in their strategic 
plans. 

The record of Admiral Dewey's forty-four years of 
naval service is an inspiring one. Born in Vermont 
in 1837, he received through the influence of his 
father, who was a successful country doctor, an ap- 
pointment to the Annapolis Naval Academy in 1854. 
Altho the school had been organized officially less 
than ten years, and under its newer theory, less than 
five, its curriculum was excellent, and the midship- 
men of that day were taught, not only how to hand, 
reef and steer, but were lured into the primrose paths 
of learning, even into the higher mathematics,and were 
given much more than a bowing acquaintance with 
ordnance gunnery and navigation. He was gradu- 
ated, if not with distinction, at least with credit, in 
1858, and ordered to the ‘‘ Wabash,’’ the flag-ship of 
the Mediterranean.Station. Here he remained a year, 
and was then transferred to the famous old paddle- 
wheel frigate ‘‘ Mississippi,” at that time and laterem- 
ployed in the West Gulf Squadron. He attained the 
rank of Passed Midshipman in January, 1861, and 
two months later, he was, owing to the resignation of 
many Southern officers, promoted to the grade of 
Master, a title no longer in use, but corresponding to 
that of lieutenant, junior grade in the navy, and that 
of first lieutenant in the army.. In April he received 
his commission as lieutenant—thus achieving three 
grades in four months—filled with the rumors and 
expectations if not with the deeds of war. 

At the age of twenty-five he found himself in the 
very thick and middle of many parlous experierices; 
for the ‘‘ Mississippi’’ was attached to the fleet of 
Admiral Farragut, and in her he made the memora- 
ble passage of the New Orleans forts, and later, after 
much desultory but valuable fighting on the river, 
he took part in the attack on Port Hudson. When 
he stood, unvexed and calm, on the ‘‘Olympia’s’”’ 
bridge off Cavité on that memorable first of May, 
how his mind, for a moment at least, must have 
harked back to that fine service of his eager youth, 
and how he must have found a parallel for it in what 
he was now accomplishing in this newer field of labor. 
For after the New Orleans forts had been passed his 
ship was selected out of all assembled as the one best 
fitted to meet and overcome the desperate essay of 
the Confederate steamer ‘‘ Manassas,’’ which was 
rushing, under a full head of steam, to ram the vic~- 
torious fleet. He was filled with the ardor of this 
fight, as he said in after years, and sorely disap- 
pointed when the ‘‘Manassas’’ turned and ran 
ashore almost under the muzzles of our guns, and 
was sunk by the rending and smashing broadsides of 
the ‘‘ Mississippi.” At Port Hudson ill luck flew 
down the wind to the old frigate; for while attempt- 
ing to run the batteries she grounded, heeled to port, 
and lay with almost useless guns at the mercy of the 
enemy. Her range was quickly gained; and so piti- 
less and sure was the Confederate aim that, all else 
failing, she was set on fire and abandoned, Dewey 
and her crew escaping in the small boats. 

He was appointed almost immediately to the ‘‘ Aga- 
wam,”’ of the North Atlantic Blockading Station and 
rounded out in her his war service by duty on the 
blockade and in the two memorable attacks made 
upon Fort Fisher in December, 1864, and in January, 
1865. In March of the latter year he was promoted 
to the grade of Lieutenant Commander, thus attain- 
ing in less than eleven years after entrance a rank 
which rarely, in these days, comes to the luck of de- 
spairing lieutenants, until over thirty years’ service 
has been done. Hecarried out of the War a splendid 

record for gallantry and coolness under fire, for fer- 
tility of resources and quickness of apprehension 
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under many trying circumstances, and for an intelli- 
gence and a trained zeal, which gave him a high 
reputation with his brother-officers and an excellent 
standing in the Department. These qualities and 
this reputation led to many important appointments, 
and during the twenty succeeding years he saw serv- 
ice in command on the European, Home, Pacific and 
China Stations, at the Naval Academy, in the Light- 
house Establishment, and in the Navy Department 
as chief of one of the most important administrative 
bureaus. Fora number of years he made his home in 
Washington, and here he was as prominent in official 
and social life as he was keen in athletic exercises. 
His wife, who was a daughter of Governor Goodwin, 
of New Hampshire, died after a few years of married 
life,and his affectionate solicitude for their only son is 
as marked as the sterner qualities which caused him 
to be looked upon everywhere, as one of the ablest 
and most intelligent officers of our little service. 

His personality has been broadly sketched by one 
who knows him well as follows: A serious-looking 
man, graced with more than ordinary good looks, 
about the average hight, built sturdily and broadly, 
with strongly set shoulders; a man of determined ex- 
pression, with keen, dark eyes, gray hair, and a mus- 
tache that sweeps in well-trained curve around a firm 
and earnest mouth. In manner ever civil and consid- 
erate to strangers, and genial and earnest to his 
friends. Devoted to his ships’ companies, he is just 
in duty to his juniors, and among his intimates and 
when freed from the restraint of discipline, he isa 
cordial yet ever prudent companion. This quick 
thinker and sharp fighter is a precisian in curtesy, a 
conventioralist without arrogance or pretense, and 
so much of adandy in dress that it is said of him that 
‘‘the creases of his trousers are ever as well defined 
as his views on naval warfare.’’ 

Such, broadly drawn, is the man whose victory 
‘over the Spaniards is so unparalleled in naval annals 
that it must remain for all time as an almost unap- 
proachable standard. It was a desperate enterprise, 
nobly conceived and executed, for the disparity of 
force was more apparent than real. He attacked a 
well-formed squadron supported by shore batteries, 
and he annihilated it. His work was rounded, was 
perfect, was artistic in its completeness. It was mar- 
velously audacious, spirited and seamanlike; and by 
the risks he took and its fruits his success must be 
measured. 

He went into it knowing that mines threatened, 
that dangers lurked threefold; and you may be sure 
had it been to. his death, he would, in other words, 
perhaps, but with the same spirit, have met it, as 
did that famous sailor of England who, passing away, 
said: 

‘‘Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful and 
quiet mind, for that I have ended my life as a true 
soldier ought to do, fighting for his country, his Queen, 
religion and honor. My soul willingly departing this 
body leaving behind the lasting fame of having be- 


haved as every valiant soldier is in duty bound to do.” 
New York Ciry. 





Admiral Sampson. 
BY WM. G. DAVID. 


THE two American naval commanders now most 
conspicuous in the eyes of the public, Rear-Admirals 
George Dewey and William T. Sampson, are as dis- 
tinct in type as were Sherman and Sheridan among 
soldiers. 

Admiral Dewey belongs to the bluff, practical school 
of the master, Farragut, under whom he took his first 
lesson in war. Fonder of his fellows than of books, 
sociable, interested, keenly observant, kindly, the 
hero of Manila Bay is the naval Sheridan of to-day, 
victorious on May Ist, beaause his orders said, ‘‘ De- 
stroy or capture the Spanish fleet’’; and he believes 
in obedience to orders, and had the energy to get his 
fleet to Manila several days before it was expected, 
the nerve to steam by the forts and over the mines, 
and the sublime confidence in himself and his officers 
and men to attack vigorously and persistently until 
his orders were completely executed. 

Admiral Sampson, as yet untried by such a test as 
Dewey met so serenely and successfully at Manila, 
belongs to another school of naval commanders: The 
Hon, William C. Whitney, a keen judge of men, 
said, when Secretary of the Navy, that he regarded 
Sampson as the most intellectual man in the navy, 
and supported his judgment by placing him in charge 
of the Naval Academy, the youngest man who had 
ever held that important post. 

From the ships which carried the naval heroes of 
the past to the battle-ships of to-day is a long cruise. 
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lt is no disparagement to the fame of Nelson, of John 
Paul Jones, of Decatur, of Perry, or even of Farra- 
gut, to say that none of them would be much better 
fitted to command the ‘‘Iowa’’ than a Cape Cod 
fisherman would be to captain an Atlantic liner. The 
old ships had sails and a greater or less number of 
simple smooth-bore guns. The modern battle-ship 
has more than a hundred distinct and separate en- 
gines, and guns of complicated, delicate mechanism. 
No man is perfectly qualified to command a modern 
war-ship who does not thoroughly comprehend all 
the minute details of the complicated instrument 
placed in his charge. The command of a fleet of 
these ponderous war engines is a mental burden of 
no small magnitude; and, other things being equal, 
that man is best fitted to such command whose men- 
tality is strong enough to enable him easily to grasp 
all the minute details making up his force. 

It was because the President and his advisers be- 
lieved that Captain Sampson was best qualified by 
the vigor and breadth of his mind for what was re- 
garded as the most important naval command that 
they selected him for the Key West fleet. 

Admiral Sampson was born in Palmyra, Wayne 
County, N. Y., in 1841, and entered the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1857. He was graduated at the head of his 
class in 1861, and immediately went into active serv- 
ice. He became a lieutenant the following year, a 
lieutenant-commander in 1866, acommander in 1874, 
and a captain in 1888, which was his rank at the time 
he succeeded Rear-Admiral Sicard in the command 
of the Key West fleet. . 

Admiral Sampson has been conspicuous among the 
men who have given us our new navy; and his service 
in this connection has been such, as a member of 
various boards, and as Chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, that he has become familiar with the minutest 
details of construction, armor, guns and engines. 
It is no exaggeration to say that he could person- 
ally make any naval gun, or repair any engine or elec- 
trical device found on his ships. His mind goes al- 
ways to first principles—a cool, analytical mind, that 
wastes no time over unessentials. His great range 
of information comes rather from sheer force of in- 
tellectual endowment than from any laborious process 
of acquirement, for he has never been known as a 
student in the commonly accepted sense of that 
word. His breadth of mind was admirably, and to 
naval minds most startlingly shown, when more thor- 
oughly to familiarize himself with an important 
branch of his profession, he applied for service in 
the Bureau of Ordnance under Commodore Folger, 
who was much his junior in rank, and had served 
as first lieutenant of the ‘‘ Swatara’’ under his 
command. 

Admiral Sampson is a man of striking personal ap- 
pearance, of fine, clear-cut features, slender, above 
the medium hight, slow and deliberate both in 
movement and speech, not given to many words. He 
is too much absorbed in his profession and the men- 
tal processes which give him his seeming intuitive 
knowledge of its manifold complexities to be what is 
called sociable; but he is always just and considerate 
to his subordinates and watchful over the welfare 
of his crews. 

A man of reserve, of perfect self-possession at all 
times and under all circumstances, he would approach 
such a problem as the annihilation of the Spanish 
fleet with the same coolness and deliberation that he 
would an armor trial or the designing of a new gun; 
no detail would be too small to be overlooked, no pos- 
sible con ingency would be unprovided for. 

There is only one opinion about Sampson in the 
navy, and that is that he is the right man in the right 
place, and that he has not already paralleled Dewey’s 
achievement at Manila, is not because he is not 
ready and able and anxious to do so. When his time 
comes he will not be found wanting. 


Rocuester, N. Y. 


Explosive Fish vs. Steel Hail. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN, 





THERE isa battle to be fought out during the ex- 
isting war which is fully as important as that which 
has been so long in progress between the heavy guns 
and armor. This is the issue between the quick- 
firing guns on the one side and the submarine self- 
moving torpedo on the other. 

So much has been written concerning torpedo war- 
fare of late years that there isa strong public im- 
pression that this weapon will be the controlling fac- 
tor in the coming naval conflict. The fact is, how- 


ever, that no conclusive tests of the capability of the 
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torpedo have ever been made, very much for the 
same reason that the ultimate efficiency of the battle- 
ship still remains in doubt. Great Powers cannot 
get up wars for the purpose of trying war material; 
and, on the other hand, war material cannot be com- 
pletely tried except under conditions of actual war- 
fare. 

It is true that during the hostilities between the 
Russians and Turks, Chileans and Peruvians, Chi- 
nese and Japanese, some thirty-seven torpedo attacks 
were made and a dozen or so ships sunk. But in all 
of these instances some essential factors to the solu- 
tion of the problem were wanting, or else the im- 
provements in the factors which did exist has since 
been so great that no certain deductions can be made 
concerning what will happen when two civilized 
nations, such as the United States and Spain, both 
provided with the best possible devices for torpedo 
attack and defense, undertake the dread experiment. 

The problem as it now stands is to get a body of 
wet gun-cotton, which is a very powerful explosive, 
against the submerged portion of a vessel and there 
blow it up with the effect of destroying enough of 
the vessel’s water-tight compartments to cause her 
tosink. Or, even if this result is not accomplished, 
to explode her boilers or magazine; or at least to in- 
jure her to an extent that will render her an easy vic- 
tim to a subsequent attack. 

The other side of the problem is to prevent the 
vessel from which these projectiles are launched from 
coming near enough to accomplish her purpose. 

The torpedo itself, as used in our navy, is a sub- 
marine projectile, containing its own means of pro- 
pulsion, and provided with very ingenious mechanism 
for making it go in the direction in which it is sent, 
at the depth under water which may be desired. It 
is a steel fish, some sixteen feet in length, and seven- 
teen inches in diameter, pointed at both ends, with a 
double propeller for a tail. In water it weighs about 


‘ half a pound—out of water, nearly 1,200 pounds. 


ln its head is 220 pounds of gun-cotton, and a device 
which detonates the explosive as soon as the target is 
struck. The main portion of the body is a reservoir 
for air, under a pressure of about 1,350 pounds to the 
square inch. Back of that is the engine driven by 
the compressed air, which is capable of developing 
about thirty horse-power, and of driving the propel- 
lers so as to force the fish ahead at a speed of about 
28 knots per hour for a distance of 800 yards. The 
controlling mechanism is a marvel of ingenuity. An 
application of the principle of the gyroscope directs 
the course of the fish so accurately that it will not 
vary more than four yards over its entire range, and 
this despite currents or other disturbing circum- 
stances. Another device regulates its depth under 
water, so that.it may be caused to strike the ship be- 
neath her armor belt, or at any special point consid- 
ered most vulnerable. It is projected from a torpedo 
gun or tube, which may either be below the water- 
line of the torpedo vessel or above it. The last ar- 
rangement is the most common. The torpedo is 
thrown out of the tube by a small propelling charge 
of powder; and before it leaves air-pressure is auto- 
matically admitted to the engines, so that the fish is 
driven by its own power at a given moment after it 
enters the water. When the tube is on the deck the 
torpedo dives from it, and then, on reaching the 
proper depth, shoots off like a huge porpoise. 

After the terrible missile is oncestarted,there is prac- 
tically no defense against it. The old-fashioned nets, 
whichintheearly days of torpedo experimenting were 
used to surround vessels, have long since been discard- 
ed, as the modern torpedo willeither gothrough them 

or under them, and they seriously hamper the attacked 

ship, which is necessarily under way. If the torpedo 
is projected froma large vessel, as a battle-ship, where 
the torpedo tubes are beneath the water-line, there 
is no way of the enemy’s knowing when it is set free; 
and even ifthe plunge of the fish is seen, it is hardly 
possible for the attacked vessel by any maneuver to 
get out of its way; altho,if she be going at high speed, 
it may happen that before the torpedo can reach her 
she will be clear of its path. 

On the other hand, however, the torpedo range is 
short, and therefore it becomes necessary for the at- 
tacking vessel to get very near, relatively speaking, to 
her target before the torpedo can be effectively used. 
The enormous puwer of the heavy guns of° modern 
ships tends to prevent such close proximity—the pen- 
alty being the well-known fate of the Kilkenny cats. 
But if despite the disabling effect of gun-fire, the an- 
tagonists do manage to get sufficiently close to one 
another, then the work of destruction of one by the 
other through the torpedo is merely a matter of celerity 
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of action; or, in other words, of the quickness 
with which the captain of one or the other ship will 
see the opportunity and grasp it. In such cases the 
torpedo is rather an auxiliary to the gun-fire, and 
does not come into play until a late stage in the 
action. 

With the torpedo-boats considered, however, the 
conditions are again different. These vessels are the 
cavairy of the sea. They are mere thin shells of 
steel, provided with powerful engines, which take up 
all their internal space except what is necessary for 
the accommodation of their crew and the stowage of 
ammunition for the few small quick-fire guns which 
they carry, and of the torpedoes themselves. Their 
cardinal principle is to steal up as close to the enemy 
as possible, and then rush upon him until within tor- 
pedo range, and thenslipthe torpedo. They prefera- 
bly attack under cover of the night, or when the 
weather is very thick or foggy. When cruisers or 
battle-ships are engaged, they protect themselves 
behind the larger vessels, and watch their opportu- 
nity, especially when the smoke lies heavy and low 
onthe water, to run out from undercover and deliver 
their blow. Or they may pursue a single vessel as 
she approaches the coast, hanging about her at such 
a distance as to be safe from her fire, and waiting 
their opportunity for a dense fog or a starless night 
suddenly to pounce. Their very small draft of water 
enables them to run upon shoals,.where heavier ves- 
sels cannot go, and there await their chance to sally 
forth upon their victim, who may be entirely unaware 
of their presence in the vicinity. Where several tor- 
pedo-boats unite thus to act upon a single blocka- 
ding vessel, for example, thisis probably the most dan- 
gerous of all attacks, especially at night; for it is 
difficult for the defending ship to keep her search- 
lights on all of them, or divide her fire upon so many. 
If one succeeds in sending in a torpedo, even if all 
the others are destroyed, the desired end is accom- 
plished. 

Formidable as the submarine torpedo is, the means 
for defense with which ships are now provided very 
greatly reduces its dangers. It finds its chief ad- 
versary in the rapid-fire gun, and at night, also, in 
the searching glare of the great electric lights with 
which every war vessel in hostile waters constantly 
sweeps the sea about her. 

A ship in peril of a torpedo onslaught takes no 
chances. The instant -her search-light reveals any 
moving object approaching her the fire of her sec- 
ondary battery is directed upon it; and wo be to 
the small craft of any kind which encounters that 
frightful hail. The ‘‘ Indiana’s”’ six-pound rapid fire 
guns can converge upon the attacking boat over three 
hundred shells per minute, each capable of penetra- 
ting three inches of iron at a distance of a thousand 
yards, and of literally tearing to pieces the flimsy 
structure of a torpedo-boat at a much greater range. 
Every ship has more or less guns of this kind, all 
capable of working as fast as ammunition can be got 
to-them. Moreover, the nearer the boat approaches 
the worse her plight, because then the smaller guns 
which are run by machinery come into play, and one- 
pound projectiles, at the rate of 200 per minute, 
from each gun are difficult to withstand. In fact, it 
is extremely doubtful whether a torpedo-boat once 
fairly sighted, and once subjected to the quick-fire 
hail of the modern cruiser or battle-ship can ever 
reach a point from which she can effectively discharge 
her torpedo. Her chief reliance is upon her speed to 
carry her over the dangerous space in a time so short 
that sufficient projectiles to destroy her will not reach 
her, and the hope of catching the attacked crew un- 
prepared. 

But the quick-fire guns and the search-light are 
not the only safeguards. There are the torpedo de- 
stroyers, which play the part of dragon-flies to the 
torpedo mosquitoes. With these every great fleet of 
the future will be provided. They are magnified tor- 
pedo-boats, but with much more powerful engines 
than the latter, and hence of higher speed. They are 
also provided with far heavier batteries. Their busi- 
ness is to hunt out the torpedo-boats and destroy 
them wherever they are, and they will pursue them 
into shoal water. They are sleepless scouts and 
pickets around the battle-ships and cruisers. The 
«« Porter ’’ of our own navy, for example, is a torpedo- 
boat 175 feet long, capable of running about twenty- 
nine knots per hour, and she carries one-pounder 
rapid-fire guns. The ‘‘ Bailey,” on the other hand, 
is a torpedo catcher 205 feet long, with engines capa- 
ble of developing 5,600 horse-power (about half that 
of a great Cunarder), and of flying through the water 
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at the high speed of thirty-three knots per hour, 
while her armament is four six-pounder rapid-fire 
guns. This is the class of vessels in which Spain is 
strong, and in which we are supplying our deficiency 
by the purchase of fast yachts. In the English naval 
maneuvers of 1896 they completely neutralized the 
torpedo-boats. They have the further advantage of 
being able to keep the sea in weather which the tor- 
pedo-boat cannot safely encounter. 

These are the main conditions of the problem to be 
fought out. But not the ultimate conditions, for, 
after ali, the torpedoes are but one kind of machine, 
and the quick-fire guns another; and as in all ma- 
chines their effectiveness is that of the human brains 
which are behind them. An efficient torpedo attack 
will certainly prevail over an inefficient, quick-fire 
defense; and an efficient quick-fire defense over 
an inefficient torpedo attack. Granted that the 
controlling brains on each side are equally skilful, 
then the problem will be determined by relative vigi- 
lance and quickness of action, and that may come 
down to the fundamental question of race. Thus 
the reader, however unskilled he may be in the art of 
modern warfare, can form his own opinion as to 
which antagonist in such circumstance is most likely 
to prevail; the indolent, procrastinating Latin of 
‘‘ manana,’’ or the bright, sharp, enterprising Anglo- 
Saxon of ‘‘ to-day.” 


New York Ciry. 





Cuban Government: Past, Present and 
Future. 
BY T. ESTRADA PALMA, 
DgLEGATE PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE REPUBLIC OF CuBA. 


THE famous Cuban insurrection of 1868-’78 was 
occasioned by the misrule of the Spaniards, the es- 
tablishment of a Spanish Bureaucracy, and the dis- 
honesty of the Spanish officials sent to govern Cuba. 
The movement was started by Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes, a wealthy planter living in the eastern part 
of theisland. In order to strengthen the movement 
he liberated his negro slaves on condition that they 
fight for the independence of Cuba. He was joined 
by a number of the most wealthy and influential Cu- 
bans of Eastern Cuba, who followed his example with 
reference to the liberation of the slaves. 

One of the first important operations was the cap- 
ture of the city of Bayamo, where General Maximo 
Gomez took an important part. A considerable quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition was captured there, 
and in this way a considerable army was equipped. 
In October, 1869, a declaration of independence was 
promulgated, a constitution adopted, modeled more 
or lesson that of the United States, and a repub- 
lican civil government was formed, of which Cespedes 
was elected President. A Legislative Assembly en- 
acted the laws. Some difficulties arose in the civil 
government, with the result that the Assembly in- 
vestigated the conduct of the President, who there- 
upon withdrew, 

The army was subordinate to the civil government, 
and on several occasions the civil authorities issued 
orders as to the direction of the military campaign. 
A Junta was established in the United States which 
consisted of a considerable number of Cubans; but it 
was found to be a rather unwieldy body. 

In 1877 I was President of the Republic, and while 
on my way from Port au Principe and Santiago de 
Cuba I was captured by the Spaniards and transported 
to Spain, where I was imprisoned in a fortress until 
the close of the war. 

The hostilities terminated by an agreement en- 
tered into between the Cubans and the Spaniards at 
Zanjon, the Spaniards, on their part, promising com- 
plete amnesty and guaranteeing colonial home rule of 
Cuba. These promises were never fulfilled, and even 
the amnesty was not granted in good faith. Asa re- 
sult a large number of the veteran leaders of the in- 
surrection left the island of Cuba and settled in the 
West Indies, Central Americaand the Unitéd States. 
One or two attempts were made to organize a new 
insurrection.. These failed. Meanwhile, the same 
system of oppression, excessive taxation, thievery 
and dishonesty on the part of Spanish officials con- 
tinued, and the discontent became even more general 
than that which preceded the movement of 1868. 
As a result of excessive taxation and enforced trib- 
ute, levied by the Spanish officials in Cuba, the eco- 
nomic conditions of the island grew from bad to 
worse, until it became impossible for the small plant- 
ers to make any profits ontheir crops. The official 
taxes for one year amounted to about $26,000,000, 
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irrespective of the vast sums collected, 
dicated, by corrupt Spanish officials by 
forced tribute, the population of Cuba 
being about 1,800,000; of this number only about 
one-third were of negro blood. Only about $750,000 
out of the $26,000,000 was used for internal improve- 
ments of Cuba, and the greater portion of this sum 
was used up in the payment of various bureaus and 
their employés. The Cuban debt was then about 
$250,000, 000, 

The representative commercial organization of the 
island in 1894, passed the following judgment on the 
commercial laws: 


as above in- 
way of en- 
at the time 


‘It would be impossible to explain, should the at- 
tempt be made, what is the signification of the present 
commercial laws as regards any economic or political 
system, or plan; because economically they aim at the 
obstruction of public wealth, and politically they are 
the cause of inextinguishable discontent, and contain 
the germs of grave dissensions.” 


The following are some of the salaries under the 
Spanish régime: Governor-General, $50,000, in addi- 
tion to a palace, a summer resort, servants, coaches 
and a secret service fund. Director of the Treasury, 
the salary of $18,500. The Archbishop of Santiago 
and the Bishop of Havana, $18,000 each. Com- 
mander of the Naval Station, $16,392. The General 
second in command on the island received $15,000. 
Major-Generals were paid $7,500, Brigadier-Gener- 
als $4,500, and Colonels $3,400, which salaries were 
increased when these officers were in command of 
troops. The Captains of the larger men-of-war re- 
ceived $6,300, Captains of frigates, $4,500, and Lieu- 
tenants of the first-class $3,300. All these officers 
were entitled to free lodgings and domestic servants, 
As an indication of the dishonesty of Spanish officials 
there were, in 1891, 350 officials indicted in Cuba for 
fraud. Not one of them was punished. 

The Cubans abroad being in constant communica- 
tion with those on the island, and knowing their sen- 
timents, set about the organization of a new insurrec- 
tion. In 1894 an attempt was made by Spain to re- 
fund the Cuban debt, and European capitalists were 
approached with this object in view. After looking 
into the political condition of the island the bankers 
announced that they would not enter into the arrange- 
ment unless political reforms were inaugurated, in 
order to prevent the uprising which seemed immi- 
nent. Spain apparently agreed to the program the 
more readily as, by giving a quasi-local home rule 
government they would obtain the assumption of the 
Cuban debt by a government representing the Cuban 
people directly. 

The Maura reforms were introduced in the Spanish 
Cortes and passed; but before they could be promul- 


‘gated or go into effect, the insurrection in Cuba had 


broken out. Under these proposed reforms the loca 
government of Cuba would have been able to dispose 
of 2.72 per cent. of the revenues of Cuba while the 
Spanish Government disposed of the remaining 
97.25 per cent. 

The objections as framed to these reforms were 
briefly as follows: Spain denies to Cubans all effective 
powers in their own country; condemns them to po- 
litical inferiority in the line of their birth; confiscates 
the product of Cuban labor without any return, giv- 
ing neither safety, education nor prosperity. The 
Spanish Government has proved itself utterly inca- 
pable of properly governing Cubans, but really impov- 
erishes and demoralizes them, and the entire régime 
is maintained by force of arms for which the Cubans 
themselves have to pay. 

The insurrection was hastened by the passage ot 
these so-called reforms, in order to save Cuba from 
the assumption of the debt charged on the island by 
Spain. The preliminary organization was the work 
of Jose Marti, who organized all the Cubans abroad 
into clubs which, in turn, formed the Cuban Revolu- 
tionary party. These clubs were established through- 
out the West Indies, Central and South America, 
Mexico and the United States. Each member was a 
worker and a contributor to the general fund. Be- 
sides this there was a secret organization throughout 
the island of Cuba which acted in complete accord 
with Marti. The veteran commanders abroad and in 
the island selected Maximo Gomez as the acting Gen- 
eral-in-Chief. Commanders of whole provinces were 
agreed upon. Arms and ammunition were smuggled 
into Cuba, or bought from the corrupt Spanish offi- 
cials and everything was prepared for the uprising. 
The transportation of the veteran military leaders 
abroad was then arranged by Marti, who bought a 
considerable quantity of arms and ammunition in 
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this country, and three steamers were chartered to 
convey this war material to Cuba. The vessels, the 
arms and ammunition were seized by the American 
Government at Fernandina, Fla., by order of the 
Federal authorities but subsequently released. 

In the meantime, however, a day had been fixed 
for the uprising, viz.: the twenty-fourth of February, 
1895; and that day saw the first body of armed Cubans 
in the field. Marti joined General Gomez in San 
Domingo whence they sailed for Cuba, landing early 
in April. General Antonio Maceo, of the staff of 
veteran Officers, sailed from the coast of Rica, land- 
ing a few days before Gomez and Marti in the east- 
ernend of the island. As arms and ammunition 
were provided for, the Cuban army increased and 
began moving toward the west, the people respond- 
ing throughout their provinces by joining the insur- 
gent forces. 

Marti was killed in battle the nineteenth of May, 
1895; and it was claimed that his death meant the fail- 
ure of the insurrection, as he was the acknowledged 
civil head and projector of the revolution. The 
movement, however, proved to be a popular one; and 
there was every evidence that it was not a question 
of men or leaders, but of a principle. A civil govern- 
ment was organized by the election of a constituent 
Assembly, which met on the eighteerth of October, 
1895, in the Mangos de Baragua. The revolution was 
declared to be one for the independence of the Cuban 
people and the creation in the island of a democratic 
republic. A constitution was drafted and adopted, 
and the following officers were elected: President, 
Salvador Cisneros; Vice-President, Bartolome Masso; 
Secretary of War, Carlos Roloff; Secretary of the, 
Treasury, Severo Pina; Secretary of the Interior, Dr. 
Santiago Garcia Canizares; Secretary of Foreign Re- 
lations, Rafael M. Portuondo; sub-Secretary of War, 
Mario Menocal; sub-Secretary of the Treasury, Dr. 
Joaquin Castillo; sub-Secretary of the Interior, Car- 
los Dubois; sub-Secretary of Foreign Relations, Dr. 
Fermin Valdes Dominguez. 

The constitution provided for a Council of Govern- 
ment for the dispatch of the business of war, of inte- 
rior, of foreign affairs and of the treasury. There 
was no distinct legislative assembly provided for in 
the constitution. Laws were passed, and the various 
branches of the Government were established. With 
the increase of the territory under the military con- 
trol of the Cubans there was a spread of the civil 
authority. Taxes were levied and collected, under 
stringent rules, by authorized civil officers, and the 
proceeds applied to the increase of the Cuban army. 

From 1896—'97 over $400,000 was thus collected 
by way of taxes. The army was made subordinate to 
the civil Government which, however, did not assume 
the conduct of military affairs, simply reserving to 
itself the right to interfere if necessity should arise 
for the general welfare of the insurrection. Officers 
of the higher rank had to be proposed by the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief and their commhissions. sanctioned by 
the civil Government. The laws of the Republic 
were supported and carried into effect by the civil 
officers, supported, however, by the military authori- 
ties; and General Gomez proposed a decree prohibit- 
ing the grinding of sugar-cane in order to cut off the 
resources of the Spanish Government, and the Cuban 
Government made this a law of the Republic. 

The only object of the revolution was declared to 
be the independence of Cuba, and a law was passed 
punishing with death those who should offer or dis- 
cuss terms of peace with Spain not based on the 
absolute independence of the Cuban people. This 
law was carried into effect in several instances, nota- 
bly in that of Lieutenant-Colonel Ruiz, of the Ha- 
vana Province. 

The constitution adopted in October, 1895, was 
for the period of two years and called for the convo- 
cation, at the expiration of that term, of a new con- 
stituent assembly, elected by the Cubans in arms and 
those living within the insurgents lines, numbering 
twenty-four in all. The election was had at the 
time stipulated, was entirely free from any influence 
on the part of the military authorities, and the 
assembly met in October, 1897, at Yaga, in the prov- 
ince of Porte au Principe, where a new constitution, 
also for the period of two years, was adopted and 
officers elected thereunder. The same form of gov- 
ernment remains as that provided for by the Consti- 
tution of 1895. The following are the officers: Pres- 
dent, Bartolome Maso; Vice-President, Dr. Domingo 
Mendez Capote; Secretary of the Exterior, Andres 
Moreno de la Torre; sub-Secretary, Dr. Nicolas 
Alverdi; Secretary of Interior, Dr. Manuel Ramon 
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Silva; sub-Secretary, Pedro Aguilera Kindelan; 
Secretary of War, Brigadier-Gen, Jose B, Aleman; 
sub-Secretary, Col. Rafael de Cardenas; Secretary 
of Treasury, Col. Ernesto Fonts y Sterling; sub- 
Secretary, Col. Saturnino Lastra; Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, Maj.-Gen. Maximo Gomez; 
Lieut.-Commander-in-Chief, Maj.-Gen. Calixto Gar- 
cia Iniguez; Secretary of the Council and Chancellor, 
Jose Clemente Vivanco. 

An important feature of the new constitution is a 
provision demanding that on the establishment of 
peace in the island, at any time before the expiration 
of two years, there shall be a new election held, 
which shall be free and general, for the adoption of a 
new constitution and for the election of a new set of 
officers for the permanent government of Cuba. Ac- 
cordingly, on the establishment of peace, and now, 
in all probability, under the inspection of the Ameri- 
can Government, there will be a call made for a gen- 
eral and free election of a constitutional assembly 
which will adopt an appropriate form of constitution, 
molded on the lines of that of theAmerican-Govern- 
ment, with such modifications as will seem necessary 
to meet the peculiar situation on theisland, and there 
will be elected in the same free and general manner, 
the officers provided for by this constitution. Under 
the present law all those of Cuban birth, and those 
who have fought for the independence of Cuba, or 
worked in behalf of its independence, are considered 
as citizens of the Cuban Republic, and, as such, en- 
titled to vote. 

The municipal governments will, of course, be 
molded on the same lines as those in the United 
States. While there has been nothing definite decided, 
the opinion of the majority of the Cubans seems to be 
in favor of a most liberal municipal government, and 
a compact, strong, central or federal government. 
The army will be paid off as soon as possible, this 
meaning speedy disbandment and putting a consider- 
able sum of money in circulation. Those in need 
will be provided with tools and utensils to enable 
them to return to their peaceful avocations and pur- 
suits. A most liberal trade or reciprocity treaty will 
be negotiated with the United States. Because of 
geographical position and economic and _ political 
conditions, not to speak of gratitude, all possible 
trade concessions will be made to the United States. 
It will be the object of the Cubans to prove the sta- 
bility and peacefulness of their government from its 
very inception, thus inviting the investment of for- 
eign capital and consequent internal improvements 
on the island. 


New York City 


Coal and War. 


BY D. ALLEN WILLEY. 


It has been said that naval warfare of to-day is 
more the question of mechanism than heroism, owing 
to the important part which electrical, hydraulic and 
steam machinery play in every portion of a vessel 
from moving the hull to discharging its guns. To 
operate all these forces requires fuel in quantities ac- 
cording to the size of the ship. A supply of coal is 
as vital to carrying on modern warfare as food for the 
men, or ammunition forthe guns. Without it a war- 
ship of to-day is merely a helpless mass of wood or 
metal, unable to move a foot. Eventhe smaller-sized 
craft have but a few yards of canvas, while the battle- 
ships and cruisers of the American and Spanish fleets, 
for example, depend entirely upon steam for motive 
power. 

When it is considered that the latter must be pro- 
pelled over 3,000 miles across the Atlantic to reach 
their American possessions or the coast of the United 
States, even those unfamiliar with the tonnage of 
coal required would be forced to acknowledge that 
such a voyage would be hazardous in the extreme un- 
less Spain has an adequate base of fuel supply on the 
Western Continent. Her positlon in this respect is 
so precarious that there is a strong possibility that 
the present war may have a speedy termination for 
this reason. The principal coaling stations in the 
West Indies are at the following points: Havana, 
Matanzas, Cardenas, St. Jago and Cienfuegos on the 
Cuban coast, in Jamaica at Kingston; in Porto Rico 
at San Juan and Ponce; and at the islands of St. 
Thomas and St. Lucia. All of the Cuban ports are 
practically blockaded by our ships, the first three 
named being within 100 miles of Havana. At the 


latter cities the stations are small, intended to sup- 
ply small fruit steamships with two or three hundred 
By far the largest coal docks are at 


tons at a time, 
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Havana, Matanzas and Cardenas, the others being 
what might be termed emergency points, where light 
draft vessels could obtain a supply in case they should 
accidentally empty their bunkers. 

According to the most reliable reports, the entire 
stock in Cuba to-day is less than 40,000 tons, of 
which fully 25,000 are stored at Havana. During 
the last twelve months about 225,000 tons were 
shipped from this country to the entire island. The 
great bulk of this, however, was for the sugar-re- 
fineries, the electric-light works in different cities 
where soft coal is absolutely required, but a small 
portion being sold for steamship purposes, In addi- 
tion to this about 20,000 tons of Welsh coal was re- 
ceived at Porto Rico during the year and 25,000 tons 
of American coal, making the total at San Juan less 
than 50,000 tons. The domestic consumption of 
Cuba, ever since the present insurrection, has averaged 
200,000 to 250,000 tons yearly, and that at Porto Rico 
30,000 to 35,000 tons. Consequently it can be seen 
that the supply is indeedsmall. Spanish war-ships of 
7,000 tons and overcan only enter the harbor of San 
Juan in Porto Rico; accordingly the first-class 
cruisers of this nation and its battle-ships must de- 
pend entirely upon this city. For with the present 
fleet of the United States in Cuban waters, it would 
be impossible for them to force an entrance into the 
larger Cuban harbors, even had they enough fuel to 
sail from Cadiz or the Canary Islands to Havana, 
which is 600 miles further west than San Juan. 

But even this point is doubtful. It has already 
been intimated that few realize the large quantities of 
coal consumed by a war-ship even when traveling at 
a low rate of speed. Marine engineers estimate that 
the increase in the number of turns of the screws of 
a modern steamship from 57 to 58 per minute requires 
the consumption of between four and five tons of coal 
additional, daily. The extra amount of fuel necessi- 
tated by increases of 25 and 50 per cent. in speed is 
so very great as to seem almost incredible. A few 
illustrations will serve to explain this fact clearly. 
The steamship ‘‘Fuerst Bismarck,’’ of the North 
German Lloyd service, uses 90 tons of coal per day 
when going at a rate of 12 knots per hour. To in- 
crease her speed to 16 knots per hour, 180 tons or 
double the original quantity is required; to increase 
further to 20 knots per hour, 300 tonsor nearly three 
and athird times the original quantity is required, 
altho the maximum speed is but one and two-thirds 
greater. This ship has a coal capacity of 3,000 tons, 
and as her rate of speed averages about 20 knots per 
hour, to cover the 3,200 miles across the Atlantic, at 
this rate, she must consume two-thirds of her entire 
coal capacity. A 5 000 ton vessel, which is the size 
of Spain’s most modern cruiser, ‘‘ Alfonso XII,”’ 
develops 1,000 horse-power, and requires from 550 to 
575 tons to travel 3,200 miles. If her speed is in- 
creased one-half or 15 knots per hour, 33,400 horse- 
power must be developed, which would require for 
the same distance 1,600 tons of coal. These figures 
are the result of expert tests made both in this coun- 
try and abroad, and are beyond contradiction. The 
calculations have developed the mathematical for- 
mula that the power needed to propel a vessel varies 
according to the cube of its speed. The tonnage of 
coal referred to is the net amount. To this must be 
added the increased consumption caused if the vessel 
is driven out of her course by stress of weather and 
the quantity needed for auxiliary engines or when it 
is necessary to increase her speed and to use forced 
draft. 

The Spanish fleet now in the Atlantic contains two 
ships of between 9,000 and 10,000 tons, and five rang- 
ing from 6,500 to 7,000 tons each, besides the cruiser 
already referred to. The balance are torpedo-boats, 
several of which use coal-oil for fuel, and gunboats 
ranging from 800 to 1,200 tons. The distance from 
Gibraltar to Porto Rico is nearly 3,000 miles. Pro- 
ceeding at arate of 11 knots an hour, the cruisers 
and battle-ships of this fleet would require from 600 
to 1,0co tons each, while the smaller vessels burning 
coal would consume from 150to 400 tonseach, A 
conservative estimate places the quantity to cover this 
distance at 7,000 tons of coal. The capacity of war 
vessels averaging 9,000 tons, as constructed to-day, is 
not above 1,200 tons, ranging from this figure 

down to 100 for the gunboat type. The American 
battle-ship ‘‘ Alabama,’’ altho the largest in the navy, 
will have bunkers for but 1,200 tons of fuel. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the Spanish fleet, if it ventures 
across the Atlantic, will have hardly more than enough 
coal to reach its nearest base of supplies on this side, 
traveling at a very moderate rate of speed. Should 
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it be delayed by accident, or driven out of its course 
by storms, it is very possible that the larger ships 
might run short of coal before sighting even St. 
Lucia, the most eastern coaling station of the West 
Indies. As all the coaling ports are controlled by 
neutral Powers except those of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
the United States fleet, by blockading and capturing 
these places, practically has the other fleet at its 
mercy. 

There isa possibility that a collier might accom- 
pany the Spanish fleet; but even with this precaution, 
such a venture would be extremely hazardous. For 
the same reason our own Government will probably 
hesitate in sending vessels to attack Spain’s coast 
cities, unless it could obtain a coaling station by cap- 
turing some of the Spanish islands in the Atlantic, 
as battle-ships have such a small fuel capacity. 
Cruisers like the ‘‘ Minneapolis’’ and ‘‘ Columbia,”’ 
however, have space enough for fuel to enable them 
to travel 6,000 miles at the rate of ten knots per 
hour. We should be obliged to depend upon them 
principally if an attack on the European cities were 
contemplated. 

The question of coal even in its own country is a 
very serious one to Spain. While Basque and sev- 
eral of its provinces on the Bay of Biscay have such 
deposits, they are almost inaccessible from the sea- 
coast, and the cost of transportation is such that 
foreign coal is used almost exclusively in all of the 
seaport towns. Fully 95 per cent. comes from Car- 
diff, in Wales, the bulk of it being sent in British 
steamships which are bound for the cities on the 
Mediterranean and Suez Canal. While a small ton- 
nage comes from Belgium and France, the quantity 
is insignificant. The present strike among the 
miners of the Cardiff regions has developed to such 
proportions as seriously to curtail the output. This 
has already raised the price of Welsh coal considera- 
bly, and even were it not a contraband article since 
the declaration of war, the price delivered at West 
Indian points would be so high as to prohibit its im- 
portation. Cut off the main source of fuel supply 
and Spain, it is conceded by those in the best posi- 
tion to know, would be at the mercy of the United 
States or any other hostile power. England supply- 
ing the bulk of coal for Spanish use would prevent 
any other country from furnishing it, since such a 
step would cut off her revenue in addition to violating 
the articles of international agreement relative to 
contraband articles. The predicament in which 
Spain is placed will thus be perceived, and the end of 
the present hostilities may be quickly decided by a 
far more peaceful agency than force of arms. 


Ba.timore, Mp. 


Tampa and Her Camp. 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 





A MILE and a quarter north of the Court-house 
on Franklin Street, in a grove of Florida pines, lies 
the camp of the United States forces in Tampa. The 
regiments stationed here at present are the Fourth, 
Sixth, Ninth, Tenth, Thirteenth, Seventeenth, 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second, making about six 
thousand troops. South of the town, atthe garrison, 
are stationed the First (white) and the Twenty-fourth 
(colored). All these are line regiments, rushed in 
from every corner of this wide land. 

The Northerner reaching Tampa at night during 
this threatened campaign, can hardly realize that he 
left New York or Washington so short a time before. 
Here he finds wide, poorly lighted streets and roads of 
sand. In the business quarters the windows blaze 
with yellow light. Every other shop displays tobacco, 
cigars and fruits. The dry-goods merchants carry 
ona rushing trade in canvas helmets, crash suits, 
leggings and felt army-hats. Anywhere he may buy 
a miniature American or Cuban flag for his lapel. 
The lone pawnbroker displays second-hand revolvers 
at elevated prices to snare the dollars of the tender- 
foot war correspondents. But the real color of this 
first impression is given by the brown-faced, roughly 
clothed troops, who tramp up and down, and gossip 
in the doorways. I have seen the Royal Berks in 
barracks and on parade, have mixed with Royal 
Canadian Infantry and sworn by the Gordon High- 
landers; but here are men whoshow in their faces the 
grit and daring that have ledtovictory since Czsar’s 
time, and in their bodies the endurance of Indians 
and the strength ofa ’Varsity rush-line. At first the 
carelessness of their attire creates an unfavorable im- 

pression. Half of them parade the streets in their 
shirts. Every man seems to have an_ individual 
way of wearing his hat. 


Some stick the top straight 
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up, others jam it flat, and the rest wear it as sane 
people always thought it should be worn. Their 
leggings are of undressed leather, neat and serviceable. 
For the most part their chins are covered with the 
fuzzy beginnings of campaign-beards. 

Electric cars run from the town to the camp. A 
transfer is given to the army-man, but the civilian 
must pay two fares. Once on the camping-ground 
the visitor finds the soft shade ofthe pines in place 
of the white glare of the open he has left. He sees 
the new Krag-Jorgensen rifles stacked down the com- 
pany streets, and the ammunition belts, each carry- 
ing two hundred cartridges, hung over them. The 
new bayonet is a knife-like weapon several inches 
shorter than those of the old triangular form, and 
furnished with a haft. 

Most of the men, when at leisure, go into town, 
the others lounge in theirtents, reading and talking. 
A reasonable amount of good-natured horse-play is 
seen among them. When a negro is caught inside 
the lines a blanket is immediately produced and he 
is tossed. Ona hot day (and they all seem hot) the 
victim enjoys this far more than his tormentors, for 
it is one of the easiest ways, on his part, of raising a 
breeze. When the men are tired he retires witha 
wide smile, but comes back presently for another 
round. It is etiquet to refuse him the pleasure of the 
second. 

The Twenty-first, hailing from Plattsburg, N. Y., 
bears the complimentary title of ‘‘the President’s 
Regiment.’’ It is said, that upona visit to their 
quarters last year Mr. McKinley was so well pleased 
with their work and past record that he stayed with 
them for ten days. Among the men nothing but 
words of praise are to be heard for President Mc- 
Kinley and their officers, and among the officers 
nothing but good things of their men. The officers 
know that in battle the troops under them will do as 
they are ordered, to the letter; and the men know 
that they will be told to do the right thing at the 
right time. 

Outside fatigue duties, their regular routine consists 
of drill at six in the morning, half an hour’s march in 
full kit at noon, and ‘‘ guard mount” in the evening, 
followed by ‘‘retreat.’’ 

At alltimes of the day troop-trains with artillery- 
men, and pack-trains with their gunsand horses, pass 
through here on their way to Port Tampa; white and 
black fly through, followed by cheers and_ blessings. 
We shout and wave our arms fromthe platforms, and 
faces dirty from railroad travel grin back at us from 
the windows. Then the last car swings out of sight, 
and we knowthat in half an hour another battery will 
be under canvas in the neighboring camp, and that 
another pawnis moved to help in the checkmating 
of Spain. 


Tampa, Fia. 


The Italian Troubles. 


BY PROF. LUIGI ROVERSI, 





LL.D., 


Or Tue BotoGna UNIvERsITY. 


THE recent outbreaks in Italy (called bread-riots, 
but improperly so, because many of the participants 
in them were well-fed, and, when arrested and 
searched, found to be in possession of money) suggest 
to an impartial observer the following remarks: 

1. Italy is undoubtedly now harassed by one of the 
strangest economical and financial crises that can 
be imagined and one that reflects the special condi- 
tions of the Italian nation. In fact, while the bud- 
get of the kingdom is in a more than satisfactory 
state, and—in spite of the enormous expenses of the 
army and navy, in spite of the poorness of the crops, 
in spite of the public misfortunes that diminish reve- 
nues and call for extraordinary appropriations at a 
moment’s notice—shows a surplus of several millions, 
and the Government bonds and consols are on a firm 
basis and constantly increasing in value; yet the la- 
boring and agricultural classes, the small land- 
owners and merchants barely hold their own in their 
struggle for life. 

The excessive taxes, the scarcity of work, the 
standstill in business, the foreign competition and, 
above all, the lack of private initiative and enter- 
prise are the causes of this lamentable state of things. 
It is false to say that Italy is poor; the trouble is that 
—except in limited proportions—there does not yet 
exist that spirit of enterprise and progress which is 
the strength and the fortune of the Anglo-Saxon 

race, and which render possible the miracles of in- 
dustry and commerce which are the pride and glory 
of the United States. Money there is, but it is kept 
hidden, left dormant in savings-banks, or, worse 
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still, in private safes. A proof may be given of this: 
when, after the Battle of Adua, the Government 
opened a public subscription fora loan of 150,000,000 
francs, that loan was, in twenty-four hours, covered 
ten times over, Milan alone contributing 400,000,- 
ooo. Such idle money, therefore, we may aptly call 
cowardly money; for it is money that fears its own 
shadow and hides even from itself under ordinary 
circumstances, money which if devoted to increase 
the resources of industry and commerce might 
make the prosperity and happiness of the Italian peo- 
ple. 

2. It has been frequently asserted by those who 
do not know that it is the corruption of the Italian 
politician and statesman or the monarchical form of 
government that has rendered necessary a system of 
taxation absolutely insupportable. This, however, is 
not true; the burdensome taxation was the result of 
the suppression of the old governments, of having to 
create everything new, and the undue haste in en- 
deavoring to provide for the necessity. Jt must be 
remembered that, altho Italy became independent of 
foreign domination and united under King Victor 
Emmanuel, a king elected and accepted by the free 
will of the people, there did not exist in the greater 
part of the peninsula schools, railroads, canals, har- 
bors, arsenals, public modern improvements of any 
kind; no army and no navy. The restauratio had, 
in truth, to be ad imzs fundamentis ; and, consider- 
ing that this was accomplished in less than forty 
years, it is simply extraordinary. 

It was unfortunately not done gradually nor in 
proportion to the resources of the country; on the 
contrary, the change was brought about almost at 
one move, with the hands too much opened and the 
eyes too much closed; and so, when the accounts had 
to begiven and bills paid, there was a bad awakening. 
Add to this the fact that Italy belongs to the Triple 
Alliance, which requires of her an extravagant arma- 
ment; add again the criminal blunders of the African 
policy inaugurated by ex-Premier Crispi, but fortu- 
nately rejected by his successor, Di Rudini; add 
again the burden consequent upon the desire to act 
the rdle of a great Power, and the explanation of her 
financial dis-equilibrium will be easy and logical. 

3. Certainly the sacrifices to which the Italian tax- 
payer is condemned, and the terrible odds against 
which the laborer must contend to earn his daily 
bread, are both painful and heavy; still they are not 
such as to justify this rebellion, which, it must be re- 
membered, broke out, not in a third or fourth class 
city orin a region where misery is extreme, but in the 
wealthiest, the most progressive, the most modern 
and commercial city and center of Italy—Milan and 
Lombardy; the comparatively slight and unimportant 
disorders reported in other localities were the result 
rather of a reflex force. 

The movement is, therefore, of an artificial and 
political nature; it is not the explosion of hatred long 
retained and nurtured, that, like a roaring torrent, 
breaks its bounds and carries away all it encounters 
in its headlong, frenzied course. It is a revolution 
that, favored by transient evils, purposely exagger- 
ated, was covertly prepared and was exploded at a 
given moment; in fact, the recent troubles com- 
menced during the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Italian Constitution, against which the 
Republicans, Socialists, Anarchists, and Ultramon- 
tane Party had, for months and months, directed a 
strong fire of protests. Consequently, however lam- 
entable, however full of significance and warning, 
this phenomenon is but local and transient, and it is 
not impossible, first, to suppress it, and then, curing 
the evil which caused it, eradicate it root and branch. 

4. Itshould not appear strange that we find the 
Socialists and Anarchists coupled with the Ultra- 
montane Party and the most fanatic and bigoted fac- 
tion of the Catholic priesthood; this unnatural and 

monstrous alliance does really exist, and by silent 
accord and prearrangement is working to overthrow 
the Government which is the legal representative of 
social order, and which destroyed the power of the 
Pope. The proverb says: ‘‘Extremes meet,’’ and 
nevér has it been exemplified more than in the pres- 
ent case. As an instance of its truth, it suffices to 
recall the fact that in the country districts the parish 
priests, in order to band together the laborers and 
peasants, have adopted the method of the Socialist 
propaganda—the casse rurali, the botieghe co-operative 
and the deghe di resistenza, precisely the method fol- 
lowed in the industrial and manufacturing cities 
(where priests are almost entirely ignored) by Repub- 
licans, Socialists and Anarchists, 
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These factions are now working for destruction; 
they are working under different programs and ideals, 
itis true, but upon a basis of common hatred; but, 
when the time of reconstruction arrives, the allies of 
to-day will become the fierce enemies of to-morrow, 
and from the ruins of the liberal monarchy will rise 
the hydra of civil war and the demon of anarchy, with 
the annihilation of United Italy—which was the 
dream of all great Italians, from Dante Alighieri to 
Giuseppe Mazzini, and which Gladstone called one of 
the miracles of the nineteenth century, with the 
restoration of the hated governments of the past, 
and, perhaps—more lamentable than all else—the 
return of foreign domination. 

It is earnestly and sincerely to be hoped that, after 
the disorderly elements shall have been suppressed 
and chastised, with the same rigor as that adopted 
by the United States against disturbers of order and 
enemies of the institutions, the Government and 
Parliament will do all in their power to inaugurate 
and maintain a new system which we may thus brief- 
ly summarize: /ess factional politics; better social 
economy. 

He who believes that the good of a people is the 
exclusive privilege of a special form of government 
(of a republic, for example, rather than of a mon- 
archy) ignores the maxim of positive sociology, and 
is an adorer of appearance instead of substance, It 
is a fact that certain Latin republics commit viola- 
tions of public and private liberty at every step they 
take—violations which an Anglo-Saxon monarchy 
would not dare even to consider. For the rest the 
anti-dynastic factions in Italy are not numerous nor 
strong. They are undisciplined, without serious or- 
ganizations, wanting in unity of center and harmony 
among their leaders. If, therefore, the wise meas- 
ures of the Government receive assistance from the 
directing class and from the entire nation; if the bet- 
tering of the conditions of the working man, of the 
farmer, of the capitalist, of the landowner should be 
established not by words but by facts, these factions 
would no longer rebel, no longer agitate the people to 
vain political speculations, either in nebulous philo- 
sophical abstractions or in sanguinous catastrophes, 
but would re-enter the legal orbit, animated by the 
strict understanding of the common well-being. 


A Columbus of the Nether World. 
BY MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS, 


IT is just upon ten years since the now well-known 
explerer of underground regions, M. E. A. Martel, 
inaugurated his series of marvelous discoveries. 
Within this period the intrepid Paris lawyer has 
traversed miles of underground rivers in a folding 
india-rubber canoe, bivouacked in caverns 2,000 and 
odd feet below the earth’s surface, visited natural 
marvels for the first time gazed upon by man; and, it 
is hardly necessary to add, has added immensely to 
our knowledge of subterranean flora and fauna, to say 
nothing of new geological and paleontological data. 
Indebted as is the scientific world and as are all in- 
terested in scientific research generally to M. Martel, 
we must not suppose that these ‘‘ hairbreadth ’scapes 
and imminent deadly dangers” are undertaken simply 
and solely from scientific ardor. This hard-headed 
member of the Paris bar is first and foremost an 
enthusiast. Nothing delights him so much as the 
prospect of discovering new realms in the bowels of 
the earth, of descending several thousand feet on a 
ladder of ropes, of punting along some Styx or 


. Avernus by aid of a pocket-lantern, of illuminating 


for the first time in their history wondrous caves ot 
stalactite and stalagmite—in fine, of perils dire and 
manifold. By force of habit, the most tremendous 
dangers appear trifles hardly worth considering, and 
altho the Columbus of the underworld has had more 
than one narrow escape, he is as indefatigable an 
explorer asever. The merest outline of M. Martel’s 
enterprises and the results thereby attained would fill 
a volume; for all familiar with French, his own works 
are very accessible, being published at moderate 
prices and abundantly illustrated. Not content with 
a survey of underground France, our traveler has 
begun what may be called a survey of underground 
Europe, visiting Hungary, Austria, the Balearic Isles, 
Belgium, Greece, Spain, Norway, and our own 
shores. 

Here, in M. Martel's own words, is a brief account 
of atypical excursion. He writes: 

**Several years ago I was invited by his Imperial 
Highness the Archduke Salvator of Austria, the learned 
and generous owner of the Miramar estates, near 
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Palma, to carry out the exploration of Dragon’s Cave. 
It was only in September, 1896, that I at length was 
able to carry this scheme into execution; but, thanks 
to the facilities granted by his Highness, and with my 
folding canvas boats, I was pleased and happy in car- 
rying out at the Cueva del Drach one of my most satis- 
factory subterranean investigations. I found one of 
the largest underground lakes known in the world, 
which I named Lake Miramar, 570 feet long, 100 to 125 
feet wide, 15 to 30 feet deep. What a marvel is this mys- 
terious and so long unknown pool, black as night, but 
sparkling under magnesium light with all the splendors 
of the diamond! The vaults and walls are covered with 
sharp and thin stalactite needles; the roof is supported 
at intervals by stalagmite columns resembling the Egyp- 
tian or Indian pillars of Karnak or Kailaga. All these 
concretions are pure white, like ermine, without any 
spot of clay. It presents the greatest contrast to Ga- 
ping Ghyll, being a masterpiece of beauty, just as the 
Yorkshire abyss is of frightful gloom, stupefying to 
human eyes. This Dragon’s Cave (a miie and a half 
long) is not only a picturesque curiosity; all its large 
and small lakes are on the same level as the sea, with 
which they communicate through narrow clefts. They 
are half salt and half fresh water, a hydrological 
marvel, of which I give a fuller scientific account else- 
where. For geographers I only say that the cavern is 
a mere sea cave formed by the Mediterranean waves; 
not .an underground river, but a sea cave of unu- 
sual size, unparalleled elsewhere, at least on European 
shores. It is said that California, Cuba and Jamaica 
possess also grand caves of the same kind. When and 
by whom will they be scientifically explored ?”’ 

I venture to say, by M. E. A. Martel himself. -The 
appetite grows by what it feeds upon. The Colum- 
bus of the nether world is a young man, full of ener- 
gy, endowed with indomitable resolution, powers of 
endurance and personal courage. To his great dis- 
coveries of Bramabiau and Padirac he will, we trust, 
add many more. 

These last-mentioned monster caves and under- 
ground rivers and lakes in the Cévénol region seem 
more like phantasmagoria of Jules Verne than sober 
fact. In his great work, ‘‘Zes Adimes,’’ we are en- 
abled to realize the tremendous risks and physical 
exertion entailed upon M. Martel and his compan- 
ions. One engraving shows us ‘‘an underground 
shipwreck,” the folding canoe overturned in the 
rocky subterranean lake, the explorer and his com- 
panion struggling in the water. The most terrifying 
feature of this experience was the fact of utter dark- 
ness. As the boat capsized their lights were extin- 
guished, and only by virtue of the greatest possible 
coolness and presence of mind were they saved from 
a horrible fate. The pair had taken care as they 
punted along to note every feature by the way. Thus 
they swam to tne nearest ledge, their shouts bringing 
the other members of the party, waiting for news of 
them on what may be called the shores of this Aver- 
nus. 

Upon another occasion, as M. Martel was descend- 
ing the awful Bramabiau on a ladder of ropes, his 
light went out and his match-box proved refractory. 
For three-quarters of an hour he remained thus, 
around him the blackness of night, several hundred 
feet separating him alike from the familiar world 
above and the unknown Tartarean regions below. A 
false movement, the least little fit of nervousness, and 
he must have fallen a victim to his speleological ar- 
dor, and paid the penalty of his daring. That word, 
««speleological,” is of M. Martel’s coinage, the new 
science requiring a name. At first ‘‘ grottology’’ was 
the term he applied to underground exploration. It 
was finally rejected, ‘‘speleology,” from the Greek 
words signifying cave and knowledge, being found 
more scientific and also far more comprehensive, 

The energies of our speleologist are by no means 
confined to practical exploration. Just three years 
ago he founded a society having for its object under- 
ground research. This Soczété de Spéléologie,now num- 
bering 220 members with an accredited organ, Sfe/un- 
ca, holds its sittings in Paris, a general meeting taking 
place once a year in the neigborhood of cavernous re- 
gions. Sfelunca published quarterly with views, 
plans and maps, gives an immense amount of speleo- 
logical information; that is to say, facts concerning 
paleontology, hydrology, and many more ‘‘ologies.” 
The uninitiated in such subjects can but applaud the 
many-sided'ardor displayed in these pages. M. Mar- 
tel, as I have said before, is a young, hard-working 
member of the Paris bar. As he bustles into the 
salon of my hotel, the orthodox legal portfolio under 
his arm, in appearance the man of the law personified, 
it is difficult to imagine him punting on an under- 
ground lake, suspended midway between heaven and 
earth, or soaring up to the clouds ina balloon; for 
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the Columbus of the nether world .has had some ex- 
perience of aerial navigation as well. In company of 
his wife, an unpretentious, high-spirited and charm- 
ing young lady, he some years ago made a highly suc- 
cessful voyage into cloudland. 

‘*I am very sorry to have only half an hour at my 
disposal,’’ he said, using English speech with ease 
and correctness; ‘‘ but, as usual, I am quite overdone; 
the law courts are now, as you know, open (the 
month of October), and I want, if possible, to man- 
age a little expedition with my wife before winter sets 
in.”” 

‘‘ A subterranean expedition, of course?” 

‘¢ Precisely—in Spain—a vast field still remains un- 
worked, and the pursuit is enthralling.” 

‘‘The dangers attending such researches must, I 
should say, considerably detract from your enjoy- 
ment? and, by the way, how comes it to pass, M. 
Martel, that you have wholly relinquished balloon ad- 
venture? 

‘*T will answer your questions as they come. Cer- 
tainly underground discovery is not without risks, 
but these may be minimized, almost nullified by the 
skilfulexplorer. Aeriel enterprise is infinitely more 
dangerous, and, till we can obtain command of our 
balloons, must ever remain so. In testing the crust of 
the earth we do command circumstances. Of course, 
unforeseen accidents will occur; but upto the present 
time, during my ten years’ explorations, none have 
happened of a serious, much less fatal nature.” 

‘‘In your own case, I imagine a certain savor of 
peril imparts exhilaration ?’’ 

M. Martel did not deny the delicate impeachment, 
but continued: 

«You see we have now well-trained guides—rather 
assistants—men who know the regions under survey 
well, and on whose coolness, intelligence and bodily 
strength we can place fullest reliance. Three essentials 
are necessary—good rope-ladders, devoted associates 
and an ample fund of daring, initiative, and powers 
of endurance. With such forces as these I have in 
ten years visited three hundred caverns, for the most 
part unknown; one hundred and twenty abysses, 
two thousand feet deep, hitherto unexplored, and 
traversed upward of thirty English miles of subterran- 
ean rivers and galleries.’’ 

A fact that has'immensely swelled the number of 
French enthusiasts is the recent organization of what 
may be called a museum of subterranean zoology in 
Paris. This is the work of M. Milne-Edwards, the 


_learned Director of the Jardin des Plantes. It is be- 


lieved that much light may thereby be thrown on the 
origin of species. 

For his favorite nether world, M. Martel claims 
sublimity only second to that of the heavens above. 
And any of us who have seen the marvels of a stalac- 
tite cave only illuminated by a candle or twocan 
well believe our explorer. 

Here is what the traveler in eastern France can see 
without any other risk than that of wetting his shoes: 

‘““We follow the windings of these somber under- 
ground palaces. In some places the stalactite roofs 
are lofty, in others we have to bend our heads as we 
pass from one vaulted chamber to another; here we see 
a superb column supporting an arch,there a pillar in 
course of slow formation, everywhere the strangest, 
most fantastic architecture—an architecture moreover 
that is the work of ages, one petrifying drop after 
another doing its apportioned work, arch, roof, and 
column formed by a process so slow that the lifetime 
of a human being hardly counts in the calculation.”’ 

The caves thus described, and visited by the pres- 
ent writer some years since are those of Baume-les- 
Dames, near Besancon, a modest adventure enough, 
and a comparatively tame experience compared to 
those of M. Martel, veritable Columbus of the nether 
world. 





Our Washington Letter. 
BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 

THE American Navy is the first in the world to have 
a war-ship with no gun, no powder, no marines and 
no soldiers on board. Such a steamer, that preaches 
peace in the midst of battle, is the ‘‘ Solace.’’ She 
floats the Red Cross flag, and she is manned by sur- 
geons, apothecaries, male nurses and attendants. 
Her sad tho inspiring task is to follow with the fleet, 
and minister to the wounded and the dying. It will 
not matter whether they be Spaniards or Americans, 
the ‘‘ Solace,’’ with her steam launches and cutters, 
will gather the wounded from the vessels and pick up 
the drowning from the waters. Safe on board, they 
will be carefully tended with all the conveniences of 
a modern hospital. 
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The ambulance ship ‘‘ Solace ” was formerly a pas- 
senger steamer of the Cromwell line; but she has 
been completely refitted in.a way entirely new. Sur- 
geon-General Van Reypen, of the navy, drew plans 
for such an ambulance ship several years ago and 
presented them at the last International Medical Con- 
gress at Moscow, little dreaming that we should so 
soon have occasion to build the ship. Qther nations 
will, doubtless, be prompt to follow our example. 
The Swiss Minister sent a glowing account of the 
equipment of the ‘‘Solace’’ to his Government. As 
the Red Cross Society was organized in Geneva, and 
as its emblem is the same as the Swiss flag, with the 
colors reversed, such an enterprise is sure to meet 
with great approbation in Switzerland. It is said 
that Spain has been informed, by way of Switzerland, 
of the purpose of the ‘‘Soilace,’’ and understands 
that she is an unarmed vessel, as ready to give help 
to the injured in the Spanish fleet as to our own 
men. 

We have had ‘Floating Hospitals” before, but 
this is no pleasure-day trip for the poor, with a fresh- 
ening breeze of salt air. This is a complete hospital 
amid seas where everything must be at hand, and 
beyond the need of outside help. The physicians 
must have all arrangements for sterilizing and disin- 
fecting. They must have quantities of fresh water, 
and must be able to manufacture ice. What was for- 
merly the dining-saloon has been made into a spa- 
cious operating-room, fitted with antiseptic furniture 
and appliances, and with an elevator to the decks 
large enough to hold a cot. 

There are swinging cots and berths, made easy with 
woven wire springs and hair mattresses, covered with 
neat white spreads. 

One of the decks is isolated for contagious diseases 
and is covered and curtained with canvas. There is 
a dispensary, and a lounging-room for convalescents, 
who have also a separate mess-room. 

Below are the steam laundry and the steam disin- 
fectant plant, the evaporator for making fresh water, 
the refrigerator-room and the machine for making ice. 

The eight hundred tons of fresh water that serves 
as ballast in the double bottom is kept fresh and 
‘clean so that it may supply the other vessels of the 
fleet when they are in need. The tank for use on 
‘board holds 37,000 gallons of fresh water. ‘ Ice may 

aiso be furnished to the other vessels if their supplies 
become exhausted. 

The manner of Dewey’s victory was a surprise to 
his friends, for he has always been considered deliber- 
ate, cautious and rather slow tho sure. His prompt 
decision, rapid action and immense daring at Manila, 
show that he only needed this opportunity to prove 
what he-is. To his officers, too, we must give largely 
of our gratitude and admiration. Some of them 
already had fine records. Captain Dyer, of the 
«« Baltimore,’’ when a very young man, served under 
Farragut. Once during the War he boarded a hostile 

vessel in the night and fired her within two hundred 
yards of the shore fortifications. Fearing after he 
nad abandoned her that the flames might still be ex- 
tinguished, he once more leaped aboard and ignited 
two casks of turpentine, to make assurance doubly 
sure. On another occasion when one of Captain Dyer’s 
men fell overboard and was stunned by the fall, he 
leaped over instantly and rescued the sailor from 
sharks or drowning. Such a man must have been in 
his element at Manila Bay. 

Captain Walker, of the ‘‘Concord,’’ is one of the 
most brilliant mathematicians in the navy. He was 
stationed for a long time at Annapolis, He hasa 
strong influence over the younger men, who are de- 
votedly attached to him. 

The man with the most romantic history in the 
Asiatic squadron is probably Lieutenant-Commander 
Colvocoresses, also of the ‘‘Concord.” His father 
was a Greek, and when a lad was captured by the 
Turks, and brought to this country during the Presi- 
dency of Monroe. He became a special protégé of 
the President, and afterward served in the navy. His 
son, who was educated at Annapolis, was with his 
father as captain’s clerk during the War. Witha 
Greek father, who had suffered Turkish captivity, 
and a New England mother, the right arm of Colvo- 
coresses should be strong in the defense of liberty, 
When we consider what a disturbance was caused 
by the interruption of the cable for a few days we may 
partly realize how trying were the times when com- 
munication traveled by sailing vessels. Once before 
has the American Navy fought the enemy in their 
own waters, far from home, when Decatur defeated 
the Barbary pirates. Thenadays it took nearly four 
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months for the news of his victory to reach the 


American Government. Suppose we had not heard 
of this battle of the first of May till next fall. In naval 
warfare there has been anequal change, tho herethe 
distance is lengthened instead of shortened. Deca- 
tur grappled the enemy’s vessels, boarded them, and 
fought his battles hand-to-hand, beating the pirates 
at their own game. Nowadays miles may separate 
the hostile vessels, but deadly warfare rages incessant 
across the intervening waters. One might hesitate 
to choose between a slashing pirate knife and the 
awful chance of an unseen bomb, what Kipling calls: 

‘*The doom-bolt in the darkness freed, 

_ The mine that splits the main— 

The white-hot wake, the 'wildering speed— 
The Choosers of the Slain!’ 

Public joy in Washington is manifested in a variety 
of ways; but it seems to tend toward red-white-and- 
blue wearing apparel. The advertiser follows close 
in the wake of national enthusiasm, and our three 
new heroes—Sigsbee, Lee and Dewey—have had 
their faces borrowed as advertisements for cheap 
cigars, 

A long procession of men and women filed through 
the reception-room at the Navy Department the 
other day, to bid God-speed to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Roosevelt. All the clerks in the department and 
many outsiders were among his well-wishers. For 
each he had a hearty word, enthusiastic and smiling 
as he always is. 

At the beginning of the session, whenever you saw 
a man going arm-in-arm with a Congressman to the 
White House, you knew he wanted to bea consul. 
Now when you see him you know he wants to be a 
brigadier-general. Their name is legion. It has, in 
fact, been suggested that a regiment be sent to the 
front made up entirely of brigadier-generals!] There 
seems to be no other way of providing for the worthy 
applicants—the war is not large enough to afford 
scope for all the military talent in this country! 

The House of Representatives has a lean and hun- 
gry look, and is very much deserted. While the 
Senate is considering the war revenue bill not much 
can be done. One day recently the House adjourned 
soon after one o'clock. It is not so stated in the 
Record, but rumor hath it that the early adjournment 
was due'to the presence in the city of another par- 
liamentary body, the Congress of Rough Riders and 
their Speaker, Buffalo Bill! There was a distinguished 
audience, beginning with the Vice-President, so why 
should it not include Congressmen? I can testify 
to seeing two Governors eating peanuts! The feel- 
ing of the hour was shown by the storm of applause 
that greeted the Cuban flag. 

Usually after Congress meets the President’s Mes- 
sages are only formal; but what atrilogy we have had 
this year, and in what short time! First came the 
solemn message after the destruction of the ‘‘ Maine’; 
but a little later the one asking for intervention; 
then came a swift transition from that tremulous ex- 
pectancy and we have the President’s announcement 
to Congress of an unparalleled victory. It is thrill- 

ing to witness such making of history. 





Fine Arts. 
The Metropolitan Museum, Spring, 1898. 


THIs spring has brought fewer alterations to the 
Metropolitan Museum, through new loans and gifts, 
than several previous seasons have done; but we note 
an improv-ment in the catalog of paintings which puts 
them all in a new light for purposes of study. The 
information concerning them, formerly scattered in the 
most provoking and confusing manner through two or 
three small pamphlets, has been massed in one which 
opens with a page-plan of the second floor, locating the 
galleries, and all the pictures are now numbered in the 
order in which they are hung. 

A new gift to the Museum is that superb portrait of 
‘* Two Men,’’ by Mr. Eastman Johnson, presented by 
Mr. Robert Gordon, of London, formerly a trustee of 
the Museum. These ‘‘ Two Men,” painted of life size, 
are engaged in animated conversation ina room fur- 
nished richly, with warm-hued stuff and carved furni- 
ture. The great canvas is so alive, so solid, so rich in 
color, the composition is so well placed, that a genre 
painting could hardly have been handled with more 
ease; and it is doubtful whether any portrait of the cen- 
tury surpasses this in the strength of handling shown 
in the natural attitudes and gestures of these two un- 
posed gentlemen, so very well drawn and painted. Mr. 
Johnson, born in Lovell, Me., in 1824, must be classed 
with Inness and Mr. Winslow Homer,a powerful trio 
of Americans in portraiture, landscape and marine 
painting. 
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Three Corots are among the loans; but two of them 
are of the kind of which any capable painter can pro- 
duce two a week. It seems very ungracious to say such 
things; but when more paintings are sold each year 
signed ‘‘ Corot’’ than that famous painter produced in 
a lifetime, it is as well to say them. 

No. 168, loaned by Mr. E. K. Armstead, comes fromthe 
collection of the Marquis d’Aoust; but it bears its origin 
stamped on each inch of its surface. The subject is 
most simple: evening coming on, a shallow, tawny 
pool with dimmed reflections, a tender sky with light 
clouds, shy, maiden trees, rising separate and tall 
against the sky, and a single little figure leaning ona 
staff. Beyond it hangs that big beginning of a fine 
Fortuny from the Stewart Collection, ‘‘The Alberca 
Court, Alhambra,” masterly even in its incompleteness. 
A picture by M. Boldini, too recent to be his best—bril- 
liant, unbalanced, striking, insincere—and ‘‘ The Stir- 
rup Cup,” by the great German painter, Menzel, com- 
plete the new list. The last, a little water-color, 
loaned, like the Fortuny and the Boldini, by Mrs. 
Alfred Corning Clark, is an interesting example of the 
work of a master whose work is priced like that of 
Meissonier and i$ rarely seen outside Germany. The 
two knights with mounts and mail are done with a 
weird humor, a preciousness and an unreality which 
befit the telling of a fairy-tale. 

The articles given and loaned in the other depart- 
ments often serve to round and complete a general col- 
lection rather than to attract profound attention to 
themselves; they include a case of Egyptian antiquities 
consisting of funerary objects, artisans’ tools, etc. 
presented by the Egypt Exploration Fund; old silver; a 
collection of antique gold and silver ornaments found 
at ancient Panticapeum, in the Crimea, loaned by Tif- 
fany & Company; a collection of medals by Anton 
Scharff, the Viennese, and one by the great French 
portraitist, David d’Angiers; and many additions to the 
musical instruments of the Crosby Brown collection; 
etc.,: ete. 

Of intense interest, from its intrinsic beauty, is a 
unique silver tea-service, enameled in exquisite colors 
in Persian effects, so that the silver shows only here 
and there asa background. It is lined with gold, chased 
in exquisite patterns, every part apparently wrought 
with the loving labor spent of old upon an illuminated 
manuscript, and yet done in our own metropolis by 
Tiffany & Company. It is given to the Museum by 
“A Friend.’’ 

Artists should not fail to see the collection of litho- 
graphs by M. Fantin-Latour, loaned by Mr. Samuel P. 
Avery. ‘These works were not made for commerce, 
and they have never been published in thé ordinary 
sense—the impressions varying fromtwoto twenty-five, 
the drawing on stone being invariably effaced. They 
were inspired by the admiration of the artist for the 
work he loved by the great musical composers, Schu- 
mann, Berlioz, Brahms and Wagner, or they illustrate 
Goethe, Hugo, etc., or they are of a religious, pastoral 
or amatory nature. Like his paintings, they are distin- 
guished by their grace, charm of color and freedom of 
execution. The forms of his nudes are very beautiful 
and the facial expression of the floating, fleeting figures 
is often exquisite. They are done in broad line largely 
if not entirely, the blacks are very rigorous yet not 
crocky, and the light effects are most tender and of a 
silvery tone. 





The Art Students’ League of New York showed the 
work of pupils in connection with that of members early 
in May. The League and the Saltus prizes of $50 and 
the four League scholarships were awarded as usual 
for meritorious work; but the League prize for 
composition brought out the strongest array of com- 
petitors ever known in the school. 

This is in part the result of achange made this year, 
conditioning membership on compositions equally with 
life drawings, and itis in harmony with the increased 
attention to composition in all the art schools of the 
country. 

The Fakirs netted a neat sum tromtheir auction sale 
and ball,the most successful ever given, with which they 
found another scholarship. 

In all its departments the League is holding its old 
pre-eminence and showing great vitality in its outreach 
and growth. 


Sanitary. 
Nursing Army Men when in Hospital. 


One of the comforting items among many of most 
painful portent in these war-fevered days is that the 
hospital ship ‘*‘ Solace,” well equipped and full of com- 
forts for the disabled, has reached Key West; and the 
announcement takes the mind back more than forty 
years, tothe awful scenes and sufferings witnessed in 
the Crimean War before the trained nurse had made 
her appearance among English-speaking peoples, an 
to the time when all the world was startled by the an- 
nouricement that Miss Florence Nightingale, an Eng 
lish gentlewoman and a graduate of Kaiserwerth, in 
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Germany, had taken out several women nurses to Se- 
vastopol. 

No greater progress has been made in medicine it- 
self, astonishing as that is, during the nearly half a 
century that has elapsed, thanin the artof intelligently 
caring for the sick and wounded and supplementing of 
the doctor’s efforts by those offices which all acknowl- 
edge are often more than half the battle against dis- 
ease. 

After Miss Nightingale had returned to England she 
wrote a small book of 146 pages, which it is not extrav- 
agant to say was an epoch-making book; it is a concen- 
trated distillate of her experience and observations; 
and notwithstanding the multitude of books that have 
come from the press in these later years, since trained 
nursing has become one of the indispensables of civil- 
ized society, it is still one of the most valuable of all 
books on nursing. Dr. Holmes has said that Miss 
Nightingale had more sense in her little finger than 
whole benches of doctors, and the perusal of her pages 
shows how she thought right down to the principles 
that underlie correct action in nursing. For instance, 
she speaks of ‘‘ intelligent cravings of particular sick 
for particular articles of diet”; and these cravings she 
found in full activity among the thousands of perishing 
soldiers in the military hospitals, many of whom were 
suffering from scorbutic dysentery and diarrhea. She 
says: 

‘‘In the diseases produced by bad food the patient’s 
stomach often craves for and digests things some of which 
certainly would be Jaid down in no dietary that ever was 
invented for the sick, and especially not for such sick. 
These are, fruit, pickles, jams, gingerbread, fat of ham or 
bacon, suet, cheese, butter and milk. These cases I have 
seen not by ones, not by tens, but by hundreds. And the 
patient’s stomach was right and the book was wrong.” 
This observant woman thought on these things and 
soon made up her mind thus: 

«‘ The articles craved for, in these cases, might have been 
principally arranged under the two heads of fat and vegeta- 
ble acids. . . . In laying down rules of diet by the amounts 
of solid ‘nutriment’ in different kinds of food it is constantly 
lost sight of what the patient needs to repair his waste, 
what he can take and what he can’t; you cannot diet a 
a patient from a book, you cannot make up the human 
body as you would make up a prescription—so many parts 
‘carbonaceous’ so many ‘nitrogenous’; the nurse’s ob- 
servations will materially assist the doctor, and the pa- 
tient’s ‘fancies’ will materially assist the nurse.” 

Some one has piquantly said ‘‘ the appetite is the con- 
science of the stomach,’’ and she says the patient 
should be spared all thinking of himself and his needs, 
for ‘‘ what is a nurse for except to take note of these 
things instead of the patient doing so?” 

As is now well known, the work she accomplished 
not only saved hundreds of lives then and there, but 
was the means of the establishment of the Training 
School for Army Nurses at Netley, wherein the nurses 
are specially trained for the privations and necessities 
of the field, and subjected to the discipline of army 
regulations. A nurse accustomed to all the appliances 
and conveniences of a well-equipped modern hospital, 
in army work has often to ‘‘do without,”’ and her inge- 
nuity will often be taxed to the utmost. In the Civil 
War the work done by devoted women can never be 
overestimated; but the trained nurse, as we now know 
her, had not appeared then. She first stepped upon the 
stage in 1874. 

One quotation more from Miss Nightingale may not 
be amiss, in this day of need for good army nurses. 

“It seems a commonly received idea among men, and 
even among women themselves, that it requires nothing 
but a disappointment in love, the want of an object, a gen- 
eral disgust or incapacity for other things, to turn a woman 
into a good nurse. Popular novelists of recent 
days have invented ladies disappointed in love, or fresh 
out of the drawing-room, turning into the war hospitals to 
find their wounded lovers, and when found forthwith aban- 
doning their sick ward for their lover, as might be ex- 
pected! Yet in the estimation of the authors these ladies 
were none the worse for that, but, on the contrary, were 
heroines of nursing.” 

We learn that over 1,200 doctors have proffered their 
services as army-surgeons, and that offers have been 
received in Washington from over four hundred 
women who are ready to go to Cuba or any part of this 
country as army nurses, among them being sisters of 
charity, deaconesses of the German Lutheran Church, 
etc. The selection of Key West forthe hospital is most 
judicious and made in the interest of protection to the 
coast towns, should any infectious fever appear on it; 
and, moreover, it is more completely swept by the 
health-giving breezes. Very different will be the 


treatment of wounds under the new aseptic and anti-. 


septic methods that have been perfected since the ubiq- 
uitous microbe has been spotted and dissected and 
analyzed, and in some cases certainly ‘‘ headed off” 
from the old, old times of thirty-five years ago; and 
doubtless limbs that in those old days would have been 
sacrificed will now be saved to serve their brave own- 
ers, albeit a little accomdleé. 


It is pleasant to announce that one of the surgeons 
on the hospital ambulance ship ‘* Solace’’ will be a 
regular correspondent of the Medical Record, so that we 
shall not be lacking in authentic surgical information. 
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Missions. 
Perplexities of Chinese Converts. 


BY MRS. GEO. S. HAYS, 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp. 


ONE bright autumn afternoon, as Mr. Hays and his 
native helper were walking from one market-town to 
another, they ascended a steep hill, and suddenly a 
magnificent view gladdened their eyes. 

Forty miles away lay the deep blue sea, and nestling 
on the coast was the city of Chefu, in which was the 
home which the missionary had not seen for five long 
weeks. Innumerable little villages were scattered 
around, the faint blue smoke arising from them a 
promise of the evening meal. All about lay the well- 
tilled land, bearing the signs of a bountiful harvest. 

‘‘How good and wise and great is the Heavenly 
Father,” said the Chinese preacher, as they resumed 
their journey. ‘‘ What a great variety of grain he has 
provided for our enjoyment.” 

‘“Ves, the Heavenly Father, he is the true God,” in- 
terrupted a man who had been walking behind them un- 
noticed for some time. 

‘“What do you know of the true God?’ asked my 
husband, turning back. 

‘*T know that the Heavenly Father is the true God,” 
answered the man. ‘‘I have never believed in idols. 
Even asa little child I did not fear them. I never was 
afraid to pass their shrines at night, as so many are.” 

‘*Do you know anything of Christianity ?”’ asked Mr. 
Hays. 

‘*Yes,”” Mr. Chang replied? ‘‘A few years ago, I 
bought a Christian book for fifty cash (5 cents). It was 
the best investment I ever made. When I read the 
book, I knew at once that it was true.” 

After some further conversation, my husband invited 
Mr. Chang to come to Chefu to attend the winter In- 
quiry Class under his instruction; and Mr. Chang prom- 
ised to come, at least for a short time. 

The Inquiry class had been studying for some time 
when Mr. Chang arrived one day, late in the after- 
noon, having walked from home, a distance of thirty- 
five miles, since morning. Mr. Hays was down-town 
when he arrived,and Mr. Chang was given into the 
charge of the man who cooked for the Inquirers. Din- 
ner was over and everything cleared away, and the cook 
told Mr. Chang to wait until supper-time, when he 
would give him a good meal. 

We have never fully understood the reason for Mr. 
Chang’s next step, but probably a variety of motives 
were at work. Mr. Chang was hungry; he had no 
money with which to get a meal ata restaurant; he was 
disappointed at Mr. Hays’s failure to give him an im- 
mediate welcome; he misunderstood the cock and 
thought he was not wanted in Chefu; he felt out of 
place among so many strangers; he had left home 
under the violent protests of his friends, so without wait- 
ing for Mr. Hays’s return, he started for home at once, 
having eaten nothing, and reached home late that 
night, having traveled on foot a distance of seventy 
miles in one day! 

Mr. Chang met Mr. Hays most cordially on his next 
visit to that district, and afterward often walked eight 
or ten miles from home to meet with the nearest little 
band of Christians for worship. But altho he professed 
his belief in the Gospel,and we believe him to be at heart 
an earnest Christian, Mr. Chang has never been baptized 
and received into the Church. The reason for this will 
give the reader a glimpse of one of the difficult prob- 
lems which arise on a mission field. 

Mr. Chang is one of several sons, who with their 
wives and children are dwelling in patriarchal fashion 
under their father’s roof. Each son works on the farm 
owned by the father, and all that is earned goes into 
the common purse. Allareclothed and fed from the 
common fund. All are treated alike, and all must work 
alike. Mr. Chang wishes to be baptized; he must, 
therefore, keep the Sabbath holy. His father and 
brothers are bitterly opposed to Christianity and do all 
in their power to prevent his baptism. They declare 
that they are obliged to work every day in the year, 
and that he also must work. 

He offers to give up one-seventh of his share of the 
income if they will allow him to rest on the Sabbath. 
But they absolutely refuse to grant this. If he per- 
sists in resting on the Sabbath, his home will be the 
scene of such bitter wrangling, reviling and quarreling 
as cannot be even imagined in this Christian land. 
He then asks his father to give him his share of the in- 
heritance that he may provide in the future unaided for 
his wife and little ones. This, also, is absolutely re- 
fused. 

What is Mr. Chang to do? Hehas no trade. He 
has not a cash with which to engage in business. His 
wife cries and bewails her lot continually, saying— 
what is perfectly true—that if he leaves her and her 
little ones with his father and goes away to engage in 
work, they willbe ill-treated and perhaps half starved. 
It is impossible for her to return to her own parents. 
Will Mr. Chang be justified in taking a step which will 
bring want and misery upon his wife and helpless 
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children? What should the missionary do? Even if it 
were possible (and it is absolutely impossible) to pro- 
vide employment for the many cases brought under his 
notice similar to this, or just as deserving of help, 
ought he to bring them under the odium of the sus- 
picion of being ‘‘ rice Christians’’? If people at home 
more fully understood the difficulties on the field they 
would surely pray more earnestly and intelligently for 
the cause of foreign missions. 
CHATFIELD, Minn. 


The Kumi-ai Churches and the Doshisha. 


BY M. L. GORDON, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 

THE annual meeting of the Kumi-ai churches has just 
taken place in Tokio. Altho the strength of these 
churches lies mainly in western Japan, there was quite 
a full representation, for Japanese Christians like to 
make this meeting an occasion for visiting the capital. 
The unusual importance of the questions to come up for 
discussion also increased the number of those present. 
At no little sacrifice and with a stringency of economy 
which will be felt for months to come, men have gath- 
ered here because they felt that, so far at least as the 
Kumi-ai churches were concerned, the ‘‘ Doshisha 
affair’ must be settled, and settled rightly. 

‘*There are those who love it,’’-was not said more 
sincerely by Daniel Webster of his a/ma mater than it 
was by many of the Doshisha alumni who came in from 
their work in city and hamlet to record their protest 
against the recent action of the trustees. For it throws 
not a little light on the past history and the position in 
evangelistic work occupied by this institution to note 
that more than two-thirds of the fifty-three assembled 
delegates at this meeting were former students of the 
Doshisha. 

There was really no defense of the trustees. The 
small party of adherents tried to stem the tide of 
opposition by claiming that, as there was no organic 
relation between the churches and the school, formal 
action by the Association would be out of place, and 
would prove a bad precedent. But it was strongly 
claimed, on the other hand, that the Doshisha was a 
child of the Kumi-ai churches, and had grown to pros- 
perity by their support, and that the recent action of 
the trustees affected the confidence of both Japanese 
and foreigners in the Christian character of these 
churches. The discussion was, therefore, by these men 
lifted high into the region of morality and loyalty to 
Christ. Said one of the younger pastors, in an impas- 
sioned address: 

‘This affects our 40,000,000 of Japanese people, for I am 
one who believes that all Japan must be brought to Christ. 
To give Christianity an uncertain place in this school 
would be an irreparable loss. It is not enough to say that 
the school is Christian in spirit if not in name; it must be 
Christian doth in spirit and in name. This question affects 
not only the Doshisha, the Kumi-ai churches, and the 
American Board; it affects Christ. We must ask, How 
does he view it ?”’ 

The reference here is tothe claim of President Yo- 
koi that altho they have ‘‘taken the Christian sign 
down” the school continues Christian in spirit. In this 
connection, however, it is very significant that at the 
recent commencement of its Ordinary Middle School 
department, there was no Christian hymn, prayer, Bible 
reading, benediction, or reference to Christianity in 
speech or address; there was simply the reading of the 
Imperial Educational Rescript and the singing of the 
national stanza of praise to the Emperor. 

As the upshot of the discussion they finally voted: 

1. That the action of the Doshisha trustees in ex- 
punging a part of their unchangeable foundation was 
futho, that is lawless or unrighteous. 

2. That the General Association of ‘the Kumi-ai 
churches admonish the trustees to rescind this action 
and revive the original constitution. 

3. That a committee of seven be elected by ballot to 
follow up this matter should the trustees decline to act. 
This action was greeted by enthusiastic applause from 
both delegates and spectators. 

The abridged statistics are as follows: 

Whole number of churches, 72; self-supporting 
churches, 35; preaching places, 31; preaching places re- 
ceiving mission aid, 26; pastors, 73; ordained preachers, 
35; evangelists, 36; baptized during the year, 379; pres- 
ent membership, 10,081; contributions for evangelistic 
purposes (silver), $14,135; for all purposes, $23,261; 
church property, $84,073. 


Kioto, Japan. 





Assam. 
BY THE REV. E, G. PHILLIPS, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST Missionary UNion. 

IN a recent issue of THE INDEPENDENT there was a 
paragraph intimating that the American Baptist Mis- 
sicnary Union was contemplating giving up its mis- 
sion to Assam. Iam unable to believe that any such 
step has been contemplated by the Society, altho cur- 
tailment here as elsewhere may be necessary, if the 
churches are unwilling to invest enough of their funds 
in the work to properly maintain it. But as such a 
matter has been broached a word from Assam may not 
be ill-timed. 
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It is true that the work among the pure Hindu As- 
samese has not shown as gratifying results as have 
been realized among some other peoples; yet it is be- 
lieved that a true comparison of this work among these 
Assamese proper and Hindu people in many parts of 
India, comparing expenditure of money, employment 
of workers and recognized results, the comparison 
would not be disadvantageous to Assam. 

But this work among the pure Assamese, tho first to 
be begun, is the smallest part of the work in Assam. 
There are only three male missionaries specially devo- 
ted to these, while three are laboring for the semi-Hin- 
duized aborigines of the plains, two tor the very sus- 
ceptible imported tea-garden laborers from Central 
India, and thirteen for the Animistic aborigines of the 
hills. This work among the semi-Hinduized aborigines 
has practically but recently been begun, and it is 
among the last two classes that the best apparent re- 
sults have been attained. 

These people from Central India are coming to Assam 
in many thousands annually as tea-garden laborers, and 
are to become a large element inthe permanent popula- 
tion of the province. Whether in their home-land or 
in this land of their adoption, they are very ready to 
receive Christ, and a large number is being gathered 
into the Church. 

The work among the hill people was first begun by 
Welsh missionaries among the Khasias, and has re- 
sulted in a Christian community numbering thousands. 
Next our society began work among the Garos, then 
among the Ao Nagas, and later among other hill tribes. 

Among both the Aos and the Garos the past year has 
been one of very marked blessing. Amongthe Aos a 
genuine revival has been in progress. A number of 
young men united to help one another live morally 
purer lives, for these Nagas are notoriously impure. 
These were not‘all at that time Christians, but had for 
years been under Christian influence. Soon the uncon- 
verted among them were brought to Christ, and the 
work of grace spread on. And not only did they come 
to Christ, but they began organized work among them- 
selves for the evangelization of the whole tribe. The 
work among this tribe has received new life, and was 
never before so full of promise. 

It is a little more than thirty years since a missionary 
was sent to the Garos. Converts gathered by two 
earlier converts were baptized and organized into a 
church of forty-one members. Converts steadily multi- 
plied, and the beginning of 1897 found us with a large 
church-membership and a good number of well-organ- 
ized working churches. There were 2,460 Garo com- 
municants on the Tura field, and several hundred on 
the Gauhati field. Much of the good seed had been 
scattered throughout the whole tribe, tho in many 
places it had seemed to lie dormant. But God in his 
infinite mercy and boundless resources has in a wonder- 
ful way stirred the hearts of this whole people and 
turned their thoughts to himself. 

The twelfth of June, 1897, will stand in history as the 
date of the most terrific earthquake of modern times. 
It will also stand asthe date of the beginning of the 
salvation of many souls among the Garos. Men had 
been convinced that their own demon-worship was a 
false and useless worship, and that they were without 
hope for the future; but their old worship, with its li- 
cense to sin still held them. But when they felt the 
earth heaving and shaking beneath them, in many 
places opening in great fissures, the hillsides falling 
down and such a deafening roar within the earth as to 
drown all other sounds, they realized their hopeless 
condition, and in many hearts there came an earnest 
desire for a better spiritual foundation. The feeling 
of many is illustrated by what happened in one heathen 
village that was being visited that day by an evangelist 
and his helper. A number of the people rushed to them 
and clung to them, saying that if they must die they 
wished to die with them who worshiped God. Another 
village, where the Gospel had been preached more or 
less for years, but with no apparent success, they at 
once asked for a Christian teacher, and nearly the whole 
_village has turned to Christ. 

These impressions were enhanced when the Garos 
came into the station and saw the Government build- 
ings all greatly damaged, the officers’ residences made 
uninhabitable and the European officers and their fam- 
ilies taking refuge with the missionaries, whose houses 
were almost unharmed. We had planned our houses to 
be white-ant-proof, and in doing so had made them par- 
tially earthquake-proof. They believed that the God 
whom we worship had been specially protecting us. 
And so he had, tho by natural means. 

The result of all this 1s, that the people are every- 
where ready, in many places eager, as never before, to 
listen tothe preaching of the truth. Many who had 
been disciplined and were outside the Church have re- 
turned. More than goo have been baptized on profession 
of personal faith in Christ, and the number of commu- 
nicants, including the Garo Christians of the Gauhati 
field, has been brought up to about 3,800. (There are 
3,329 on the Tura field; for the Gauhati ficld I have not 
the figures at hand.) 

These Garo Christians are, to a great extent, sup- 
porting their own pastoral work, taking a good part of 
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the expense of their school work. On the Tura field 
they support eight evangelists for the Garos, one for 
the Rabhas, an adjoining semi-Hinduized tribe, and are 
sending one of their young men to take up work among 
the Daphlas, a large hill tribe bordering on upper As- 
sam, for whom no work has yet been undertaken. 

Assam is not only full of these purely demon-wor- 
shiping and semi-Hinduized aboriginal tribes, but is 
surrounded to the north, east, and partly to the south, 
by these inviting hill tribes. What is being accom- 
plished among these three tribes may be accomplished 
among many others. It is difficult to believe that the 
home churches will withhold support and compel the 
Society to abandon a field so full of promise, and that is 
already yielding such precious harvests. 

Tura. 





Notes trom Turkey. 
BY AN OBSERVER. 


THE Armenians are a very industrious people, and 
they have great recuperative power where they have a 
fair chance. The terrible calamities of the past three 
years have not only impoverished all classes, but they 
destroyed confidence. The largest share of the busi- 
ness ofthe country was in the hands of Christians. It 
passed chiefly into Turkish hands. Confidence is not 
so fully restored that the Armenians dare to engage in 
business to any large extent. In many places the Turks 
are very overbearing. They compel the poor Armeni- 
ans to work for them without pay. They decline to 
pay their debts, and they take goods without paying 
forthem. Thus there is little to stimulate enterprise, 
and this is one reason why the emigration to America 
continues. The Government treats its coreligionists 


‘very tenderly, otherwise this condition of affairs might 


soon be set right. Evenin the prison good order is not 
maintained. Men of all classes are herded together, 
and some of the more violent beat and plunder inof- 
fensive Armenians, with little opposition from the prison 
authorities. 

The growing desire of the Armenians to secure edu- 
cation for their children is most gratifying. They 
practice great self-denial for this purpose. Nearly all 
the Protestant schools throughout the field are crowded. 

Euphrates College, with its primary departments, has 
nearly goo pupils: but it is greatly hampered through 
the lack of buildings. The college was well equipped 
until the buildings were burned in the presence of the 
soldiers, and with the connivance of the authorities. 
There never was a clearer case of official complicity; 
hence there never was a juster demand for indemnity. 
The Turks themselves express surprise that it has not 
been demanded in such a way as tosecure it. The per- 
sonal loss of the missionaries was heavy, considering 
that in some cases almost nothing was left; but they 
have little concern forthat if the college buildings could 
be restored. Imagine their grief at seeing in the papers 
the intimation that the United States does not intend to 
press the matter, and that Dr. Angell is on the point of 
resigning because he is not properly backed up from 
Washington! The quarter in which the college is jo 
cated and where the missionaries live is called the 
‘* Protestant Quarter.’’ Not a house was burned in any 
other quarter; threecannon fired shot and shell into it, 
one of the shells bursting in a missionary’s study; and 
soldiers joined in the plunder, while a member of one 
of the courts, himself a Turk, has said openly that the 
commanding officer himself pocketed the contents of the 
college safe. 

Dr. Hepworth’s letters were very satisfactory from 
his standpoint; but he did not see the worst. Itisa 
pity that he did not, at least, see Urfa, which he could 
have done with almost no trouble or delay. 

The Turks are very uneasy in regard to Russia. 
They expect trouble in the spring; but whether it is the 
sting of a guilty conscience or whether there is really 
danger of invasion it is impossible to tell from this 
point. 


Indian Justice in Paraguay. 
BY S. P. CRAVER, D.D., 


MIssionARY OF THE Metuonist Episcopa, Cuurcn. 


THE English mission to the Indians of the Gran Cha- 
co, of Paraguay, under the auspices of the South 
American Missionary Society,has been established about 
ten years. It has been thus far limited to the Lengua 
tribe, with some work among the Tobas and Mascois. 
Almost all the time of the missionaries has been em- 
ployed in establishing mission centers, and learning the 
language, which is entirely unlike any written tongue. 
During several years past a few youths have been un- 
der special care and training, and have come to have a 
fair understanding of the object of the missionaries’ 
labors, tho it cannot be said that any of them are de- 
cided Christians. 

While the missionaries have been obtaining such a 
knowledge of the language as would enable them to in- 
struct the Indians intelligently in the Christian religion, 
they have been teaching them by precept and example 
the arts of civilized life, such as agriculture, stock rais- 
ing, construction of permanent houses, etc. A few 
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months ago they had reason to suspect that one of the 
young men who had enjoyed their fullest confidence, 
and to whom had been confided the care of a lot of 
sheep and cattle, had secretly disposed of a part of ‘the 
stock. His ¢o/do was situated at a considerable distance 
from the central station occupied by the missionaries, 
and Mr. Grubb, the superintendent, in December deter- 
mined to investigate the matter, combining it with a 
journey of exploration. On arriving at the ¢o/do of 
‘* Poet,’’ as the missionaries had named the young man, 
Mr. Grubb found that there were animals missing, and 
inquired as to their whereabouts. Poet told him they 
were at another /o/do further inland. Mr. Grubb then 
suggested that he was desirous of visiting another tribe 
of Indians considerably further inland, and wanted Poet 
to accompany him, saying they would pass by the ¢o/do 
and have the sheep and cattle sent back, as they were 
needed, and then they would continue their journey of 
exploration. Poet acquiesced, and the journey was be- 
gun, two other young Indians accompanying them. 

Poet was evidently piqued because he saw that he 
was suspected, and was aware that if the journey were 
continued his falsehood would be discovered, as the 
cattle were not where he said, but had been killed. He 
chose to sacrifice the life of his missionary teacher and 
friend rather than be exposed. Getting his two com- 
panions to take one route while he and Mr. Grubb 
went by another on some plausible pretext, he awaited 
his opportunity; and when Mr. Grubb, entirely unsus- 
pecting, was engaged in clearing away some branches 
from their path, Poet shot him in the back with an iron- 
pointed arrow and, giving a yell, disappeared. Mr. 
Grubb, after the first shock was over, made his way to 
the river near by and, once in the water, pulled the 
arrow out. The sharp iron, specially whetted for the 
occasion, had cut one rib in two and fractured another 
and reached the right lung. With difficulty he waded 
the river some distance so as to throw Poet off his 
trail if he should return, and then came upona friendly 
toldo of Indians. These cared for him as best they 
could, and sent a messenger to thecentral station, four 
days away. A party wentto his rescue and, after un- 
told suffering, Mr. Grubb reached his headquarters, 
more dead than alive. 

Meanwhile Poet had gone to his ¢o/do and given 
out word that Mr. Grubb had been killed by a tiger. 
He started to go to the central station to bear the news; 
but the messenger from Mr. Grubb had reached there 
first. Poet saw he was not sate and he ‘‘ took to the 
woods.’’ When the facts were all known the Indians 
resolved on punishment. They scoured the woods till 
Poet was found, and then, assembling the principal men 
from various ¢o/dos, he was tried, according to their 
fashion, and condemned to death. Two men were ap- 
pointed executioners and, while the Indians stood in a 
circle about the criminal, the executioners stabbed him 
to death. To make the punishment more impressive, 
the body was then burned. All this was done without 
the knowledge or consent of the missionaries. They 
had heard rumors that Poet would be killed if caught, 
but did not dream of such an execution. 

The incident speaks volumes for the influence the 
missionaries have gained over these wild denizens of 
the forests. Mr. Grubb himself says that if he had been 
told before that the Indians would condemn and exe- 
cute one of their number who had attempted to take the 
life of a white man, he would not have believed it. 
That the execution was tainted with something of sav- 
agery only signifies that they have not yet reacheda 
high state of civilization, but does not detract from the 
influence the missionaries have gainedoverthem. The 
incident marks an epoch in the evangelization and 
civilization of these dark and degraded tribes. 

Mr. Grubb suffered greatly from lack of proper treat- 
ment for the wound, from the long journey under a 
tropical sun back to his headquarters, and then froma 
longer journey back to civilization on the banks of the 
Paraguay River. He was finally brought to the city of 
Asuncion for medical treatment, when it was found 
that tho the wound had healed on the outside, the lung 


had become filled with fluid matter, rendering his con-~- 


dition critical. Dr. Stewart, of this city, ordered him 
back to England at once, while it is probable that he 
will have to submit to an operation in Buenos Ayres, in 
order to relieve his lung. : 

The brave, heroic and enthusiastic worker for God 
and lowest humanity is thus, for a time, removed from 
his chosen field. Let the prayers and sympathies of 
God’s people be offered for his help and consolation. 
There is probably no mission field of our time where 
greater physical trials are endured, nor where greater 
patience and faith are required than in the Gran Chaco. 
May God restore Mr. Grubb speedily, and bless this sad 
incident to the furtherance of his Kingdom. 

ASUNCION, PARAGUAY. 


THE sudden death of Dean Vahl, President of the 
Danish Missionary Society, is a serious loss to the cause 
of foreign missions. Dean Vahl has been for many years 
noted for his skill and great accuracy in the compila- 
tion of missionary statistics, and his series of mission- 
ary atlases at the time they were published were in- 
valuable. He was also the moving spirit in Scandina- 
vian missions. It will be no easy thing to fill his place. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR. 


Battle at Cardenas, Cuba, Wed., May 11. 

Spanish gunboat, “‘ Callao,” taken Manila, Wed., May 11. 
Cables cut at Cienfuegos, Wed., May 11. 

San Juan bombarded, Thurs., May 12. 

Cardenas bombarded, Thurs., May 12. 

Cape Verde fleet at Martinique, Thurs., May 12. 

Failure of attempt to land troops, Carmela, Thurs., May 12. 
Schley’s fleet sailed for Cuba, Fri., May 13. 

Spanish fleet left Curacoa, Sun., May 15. 

Massing of troops in Tampa during the week. 





THERE were no decisive military or naval move- 
ments last week. The invasion of Cuba by a large 
army, which had been planned, was necessarily de- 
layed by the uncertainty as to the movements of the 
Spanish fleet from Cape Verde. Perfect secrecy was 
maintained by the Spanish Government as to the ob- 
jective point of the fleet, and for some days it was 
quite in doubt whether the fleet was on its way across 
the Atlantic or whether it had gone to Cadiz. It 
was more than once reported, and quite positively 
too, as having joined the other fleet at Cadiz. On 
Thursday of last week, however, all doubts as to its 
purpose of crossing the ocean were set at rest by its 
appearance off the French island of Martinique. 
Assuming that it would come to West India waters 
preparations had to be made to meet it, and Admiral 
Sampson drew off a part of the ships engaged in the 
blockade of Cuba and went into Porto Rico waters to 
seek it, while the Flying Squadron in Hampton Roads, 
under the command of 
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east of Havana, last week. The gunboat ‘‘ Wilming- 
ton’’ and the torpedo-boats ‘‘Winslow’’ and ‘‘ Hud- 
son’’ entered the bay, evidently to draw the fire of 
the Spaniards. There were two Spanish war craft in 
the harbor, but they were too far off to be reached 
effectively. The boats were directed to reconnoiter 
the shores. While doing so a masked battery opened 
a terrific and well-directed fire on the ‘‘ Winslow.”’ 
One shot penetrated her boiler, another destroyed 
her steering gear and left her helpless. While the 
‘‘ Hudson ’’ was endeavoring to get a line to her and 
tow her to a place of safety a shell exploded amidst 
a group on her deck and killed Ensign Bagley and 
four of the crew, wounding her commander, Lieut. 
J. B. Bernardou, and four others. The ‘‘ Hudson’”’ 
at great risk succeeded, after several attempts, in 
towing the ‘‘ Winslow” out of range of. the enemy’s 
guns. The water was shoal where the boats lay, so 
the ‘‘ Wilmington ’’ and the ‘‘ Machias,’’ which were 
out of range, could do nothing. The ‘‘ Winslow’s” 
dead and wounded were taken to Key West, and the 
first Americans to perish in the present war were 
buried there with honors, excepting Ensign Bagley, 
whose body was sent to his home in Raleigh, N. C., 
where he was born only twenty-two years ago. He 
was graduated from the Naval Academy in 1895. The 
bravery of the officers and crew of the ‘‘ Hudson”’ in 
rescuing the disabled boat is highly praised; but it is 
feared that some one blundered in giving orders ex-— 
posing to ruin boats which were not intended for 
such service. On Thursday the ‘‘ Wilmington’”’ 
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THE Railway Arbitration bill was passed in the 
Senate last week with a few amendments. The bill, 
which has already gone through the House, has re- 
ceived considerable indorsement by labor organiza- 
tions throughout the country, altho there was some 
opposition on the ground that it would eventually 
mean the death of Labor unions. The bill provides, 
in brief, that in case of serious controversy between 
employers and employés the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commission or the Commissioner of Labor shall, 
upon request of either party, attempt to settle the dis- 
pute by mediation; but in case the endeavor shall 
fail then the dispute shall be referred to a board of 
three persons, each party to the dispute naming one 
arbitrator and these two naming a third. Inthe 
agreement to submit there must be stipulations that 
the artitration shall be begun within five days and the 
award must be filed in the Circuit Court within twenty 
days from the appointment of the third arbitrator. 
The parties must consider the award final and con- 
clusive, and the award shall continue in force for one 
year; while the employer shall not dismiss men, nor 
any employé dissatisfied with the award quit work. 
within three months, without giving thirty days, no- 
tice. If the employés are not members of a labor or- 
ganization a majority of them may have a right to 
select their arbitrator; and no injunctions shall be is- 
sued against laborers to compel them to work against 
their will or to perform personal services. The meas- 
ure will be a long step in advance by Congress, altho 
it does not provide for compulsory arbitration. 
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fleet, in case it made the 

harbor, has not been disclosed. The results of 
the bombardment are also uncertain. It was the 
admiral’s belief that the defenses were very seri- 
ously injured. The fleet suffered little orno damage, 
but one man was killed and seven slightly wounded. 
The admiral withdrew his fleet without any attempt 
to land, and waited a day hoping to intercept the 
Spanish fleet, which was resting for a few hours at 
Martinique. The map of Porto Rico given herewith 
shows the location of San Juan, the capital and only 
important port. Just east of it lies the Danish island 
of St. Thomas; to the west is the island occupied by 

’ San Domingo and Haiti. Cuba lies to the west of 
Haiti. The Spanish admiral, however, seems to 
have taken his fleet on a southern circuit, as it was 
reported as having been sighted from the island of 
Curagoa, off the northern coast of Venezuela, on 
Sunday last. It is said that the fleet was coaled from 
two English colliers, who were in waiting off the 
coast of South America. It is now assumed that 
the Spanish fleet will make for the southern coast of 
Cuba from Curagoa Island, At the west end of 
Cuba Commodore Schley’s fleet will be stationed, and 
at the eastern end Admiral Sampson’s. This seems 
to be the naval program, and if the Spanish admiral 
tries to make for Havana there is a fair prospect of 
his being intercepted. The ‘‘Oregon” and the 
‘«Marietta,” on their way from the waters of the 
Pacific, are believed to be safe and are expected to 
arrive at Key West shortly. 





THE first casualties to the Americans in the pres- 
ent war occurred in an engagement in Cardenas Bay, 


shelled the batteries, with great loss of life to the 
Spanish defenders. One of the shells exploded in a 
Spanish gunboat, and others fell in the town, doing 
considerable damage to the warehouses and shipping 
along the water front. 

There was an attempt to cut three cables at Cien- 
fuegos, on the southern coast of Cuba, on Wednes- 
day last. While the gunboats shelled the shcre, sev- 
eral shiploads of men grappled the cable near land. 
While they were engaged in cutting it they were 
subject to a severe fire from the shore, resulting in 
several casualties. Two of the cables were cut, but 
the boats were withdrawn before the third was sev- 
ered. It is believed that there was considerable loss 
of life on the part of the Spanish forces. The first 
attempt to land United States troops was made at a 
point on the northern coast, west of Havana. There 
were two companies of troops with supplies for the in- 
surgents, and it wasexpected thata junction would be 
made with them; but there was a strong force of Span- 
ish cavalry in the neighborhood, and tho the troops 
were landed they could not get into communication 
with the insurgents and were withdrawn, fortunately 
without any losses. Thesteamer brought them back 
to Tampa. Upto theclose of last week there had 
been mustered into the United States service 65,000 
militia of the 125,000 called for by the President. 
All the United States troops had left the camp at 
Chickamauga, which is to be occupiéd by militia from 
the States. The expected military invasion of Cuba 
will not take place, probably, until the Spanish fleet 
has been disabled. 





menting bonds of union 
withthe ‘‘kinsmenacross the Atlantic,’’ separated from 
them a century ago by the blunder of a British Gov- 
ernment. He then drew a rather dark picture of the 
situation in China, intimating that England’s only 
hope there lay in the cordial support of America. The 
speech has received the most cordial approval of the 
English press of every type. At no time in the his- 
tory of the two nations has there been manifest such 
entire unanimity in praise of this country on the part 
of all parties. The 7zmes, the Daily Chronicle, the 
Morning Post, the Daily News, the Standard, the 
Spectator, all speak enthusiastically of the possibility 
of closer relations, and even the Saturday Review . 
is changing somewhat itstone. Outside of England 
it is looked upon with mingled feelings, but every- 
where is regarded as most significant. 


ITALY is quiet, but it is the quiet of martial law 
enforced with a severity that has not been seen since 
1848. It becomes more and more evident that it was 
revolution, not distress, that inspired the outbreaks 
at Milan and other places; and the probability is affirm- 
ed that it failed only because it was in too much of a 
hurry. Tuesday, it is said, was the day fixed by the 
leaders; but the impatient navvies and employés of 
various types who had been for some time associating 
for Socialistic and Republican purposes forced the 
contest. The Italian Premier, who has been charged 
with weakness, remained steadily at his post, direct- 
ing the movements of the authorities all over the 
kingdom; and by the close of the week there was 
nothing to tell, except that the Government was 
everywhere triumphant. The Paerais students, who 
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had marched on Milan in a body, had been forced 
back. The Italians in Switzerland who were plan- 
ning to join the uprising were checked. Every paper 
that offered even a criticism on the Government was 
suppressed. There was the most rigid censorship of 
the telegraph, and news to the rest of the world was 
furnished only by the Government itself or by letters 
practically smuggled into Switzerland. How effect- 
ive all this really is it is impossible to say. There are 
many assertions that the whole Clerical power is en- 
listed with the revolutionary movement for the purpose 
of overthrowing the monarchy and creating a number 
of small republics with a view to reinstating the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pope. Whether this is true 
remains yet to be seen. For the present the Govern- 
ment is all-powerful. 


THE Spanish Cabinet has resigned, but what is to 
take its place is not so evident. That Sagasta will 
remain Premier seems to be conceded, and that some 
at least of the present Cabinet will stand by him is 
considered probable; but the Foreign Minister, Sefior 
Gullon, the Minister of Marine, Admiral Bermejo, 
and the Minister of the Colonies, Sefior Moret, are 
carrying the brunt of the popular displeasure, and 
with them is expected to go the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Count Xiquena. In the Cortes the war credits 
have been adopied, but only after a most disorderly 
scene, -Sefior Salmeron, the Republican leader, made 
a furious attack on the Government, but was effectually 
silenced by a threat of expulsion and by reference to 
his own past record. The Carlists seem to be keep- 
ing quiet, preferring to let the Republicans bear the 
onus of attack, and apparently hoping that out of the 
general disturbance something may develop forthem. 
The general situation in the country is described as 
most serious. The supply of money for the war grows 
smaller, and efforts to in- 
crease the amount do not 
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that he is maintaining a strict blockade, and can take 
the city at any moment; has plenty of coal, and has 
captured another Spanish gunboat, which appears to 
have come up from the south without knowledge of 
the situation. The rebels are hemming in the city by 
land, but have made no demonstrations: The city 
itself, he says, is short of provisions, and probably 
will be obliged to surrender soon. Theclimateis hot 
and moist. Five foreign war-ships, one British, one 
French, two German and one Japanese, are in the 
harbor observing. He also sends his thanks for the 
promotion given him, and compliments his officers 
and men for their good work. Other reports state 
that the insurgents applied to Admiral Dewey for 
arms to assist them in an attack, whose general plan 
he indorsed, and that he told them to help them- 
selves from the Cavité arsenal. It is also said that 
the insurgent leader, Aguinaldo, at Hongkong, is in 
communication with the Government at Washington 
in regard to a provisional native administration under 
an American protectorate. So far as can be learned, 
the generdl opinion among foreigners in that region 
is that Admiral Dewey is acting with wisdom and 
humanity, and for the best interests of good govern- 
ment. The re-enforcements for the Philippines are 
delayed. It is expected that the entire force will 
number about 12,000 men, but at present not even 
the first contingent is ready. The ‘‘Charleston’’ 
and ‘‘City of Peking’’ are still in preparation, the 
supply of ammunition, rations, clothinz, etc., is not 
complete, and while it is reported that the first instal- 
ment will start this week, it seems to be doubtful 
whether it will get off, and the complete force will 
not be ready for some time. General Merritt, whois 
to command, is still in Washington. The accom- 
panying map is designed to show the relation of San 
Francisco and the proposed Nicaragua Canal to the 
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Russian agent tried hard to get up a pro-Russian 
manifestation, but failed miserably, and went off, it 
is said, very much provoked. It looks very much as 
if Russia had tied Japan’s hands, and was trusting to 
the weakness or indifference of others. That she 
has given up Korea no one supposes. 


II 





AT this time when there is so much comparison of 
the Colonial methods of the different countries, the 
publication of Lord Cromer’s report on Egypt fur- 
nishes some interesting facts. Since the intervention 
of the Powers, the population has been increased by 
3,000,000. The heavy weight of the land tax and 
other direct taxes has been reduced, while many in- 
direct taxes have been abolished. There has been a 
vast extension of railway, postal and telegraph serv- 
ices, and a corresponding increase in receipts. 
Trade has increased, and public credit has been 
steadily raised. The burden of debt has been lower- 
ed, over £1,250,000, having been paid off in 1897, and 
the interest charge has been lessened. This favor- 
able financial condition has made possible many 
public works of great value, and gives hope for still 
more. Of these the greatest and the most imperative 
are the reservoirs, plans for which have already been 
made. The report discusses at length the question 
of the mixed tribunals, and urges some changes in 
the line of increased native power and influence so 
essential to the best interests of the country, and also 
urges that the English language be recognized by the 
Tribunals as on a par with Arabic, French and Ital- 
ian, which hitherto have had the precedence. On 
the general political question, Lord Cromer speaks 
significantly. He calls attention to the great benefit 
coaferred on the Egyptians and on all interested in 
the welfare of the country by each year of British 
occupation, and says that, ‘‘whatever the defects of 

that régime—and it cannot 











be doubted that, whether 
the matter be viewed from 
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the English or the Egyptian 
point of view, it possesses 
certain defects—the cir- 
cumstances are such as 
to render it impossible to 
substitute any preferable 
system of government in 
its place.’” Therefore, the 
British stay in Egypt. 
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fear of an Anglo-Amer- 

can Alliance, which would make the general Euro- 
pean situation still more difficult. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech at Manchester, iscommented upon with 
much bitterness by the Spanish papers, and it is re- 
ported that the Government will call for an expression 
by the European Powers of the possible effect of such 
an alliance. Every incident is watched with deep 
interest to see the bearing on the general question. 
The cheering of the French sailors at Porto Rico is 
hailed as an indication that the French Republic wil! 
join a Latin League against the Anglo-Saxons, and 
Germany’s interest in the Philippines is relied upon 
to bring her into line with even her ancient enemy, 
while Russia’s ambitions in China and India, not less 
than her definite alliance with France, will make her 
action inevitable. The result of all this, according 
to the Spanish newspapers, must inevitably be the 
general conflagration which has been so long sup- 
pressed. In support of this, there are many indica- 
tions of a bitter anti-American feeling all over 
Europe. Students in Paris cumplain of the constant 
slurs upon this country, and Americans resident in 
Germany all tell of the popular hostility to us. The 
Governments seem to be more friendly. Notwith- 
standing the reports, the French have so far been 
favorable rather than hostile, and the German official 
organs are changing their tone to one of friendliness. 
Tnat Spain is doing her best to foster hostility to 
America as the best means of self-protection is evi- 
dent, that she will even measurably succeed is con- 
sidered doubtful. 


THE ‘‘ McCulloch”’ is again at Hongkong, and we 
have more news from Admiral Dewey. He announces 


Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines. A full dis- 
cussion of this most important subject will be found 
in our editorial columns. g 


THE official Gazette, at Tokio, Japan, announces 
that the Russian and Japanese Governments have 
agreed upon a modus vivendi regarding Korea. This 
is embodied in a protocol signed by the representa- 
tives of the two Governments, which is as follows: 


‘* First. Russia and Japan definitely recognize the 
sovereignty and entire independence of Korea, and 
mutually engage to refrain from all direct interference 
in the internal affairs of that country. 

** Second. Desiring to avoid every possible cause of 
misunderstanding in the future, Russia and Japan 
mutually engage, in case Korea should apply to either 
of them for assistance or advice, not to take any meas- 
ures in the nomination of military instructors or finan- 
cial advisers without having previously come to a 
mutual agreement in the matter. 

‘* Third. In view of the large development of Japan- 
ese commercial and industrial enterprises in Korea, as 
well as the considerable number of Japanese subjects 
resident in that country, the Russian Government will 
not impede the development of commercial and indus- 
trial relations between Japan and Korea.” 


Just what will be the outcome of this agreement is 
not evident; but it will require all possible skill on 
the part of Japan to prevent a reassertion of Russian 
influence. It is significant that in the whole question 
the Japanese seem to have had the full, cordial sup- 
port of the Koreans themselves. When the Russians 
withdrew, all through the cities were heard the ex- 
pressions: ‘‘ We are well rid of those thieves,’’ ‘‘ The 
Japanese are saints alongside of the Russians,’’ The 


seems to be the boundary 
e dispute with Argentina, 
but it is really the result of internal troubles. The 
Chilean proletariat, according to an Argentina paper, 
‘¢is steeped in misery to the very lips. To keep the 
masses within the bounds of order and preserve them 
from starvation is the question of the moment.” That 
this condition actually exists is seen by the fact that 
the Government recently shipped thousands of starv- 
ing people to the Straits at the South, and offered 
them every facility for earning a livelihood. And 
this explainsthe presence of 30,000 or 40,000 men in 
the Andine region fed, clothed and armed by the State. 
The boundary in dispute is in the southern part of 
the Andes, which nobody thought of any value until 
one side claimed it. According to a former treaty, 
the whole dispute must be submitted to arbitration; 
but Argentina urges that the treaty only specifies 
arbitration within a certain fixed area, and that arbi- 
tration does not apply in the present case, because 
Chile not only claimsthe whole ofthe disputed area but 
a considerable section beyond. Chile sent an ultima- 
tum a few days ago, demanding to know what Argen- 
tina proposed to do. Argentina was to have replied 
last week; but we have not heard yet. In the mean- 
time a popular subscription has been started in Buenos 
Ayres to give a man-of-war to the Government, and 
one patriotic citizen created a sensation by sending 
the Government his check for one million dollars, 
adding, the country ‘‘may reimburse me when and 
how it may.’’ After every one had said: ‘‘ How 
grand! how patriotic!’’ the same gentleman wrote 
another letter calling the President a poltroon, and 
saying that the check was for ‘‘war” alone. Thecheck 
was, of course, returned, as the Government in time 
oi peace could not recognize such a gift. 
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A Word to Ministers. 


IN these days it will be impossible for a pastor to 
avoid speaking to his people of the war. He must 
talk about it and pray about it. No matter howcon- 
servative he is, or how averse to preaching politics, 
he will find, or ought to find, that this present war 
offers principles, with their applications, which he 
cannot avoid, because they rest on the bed-rock of 
Christianity itself, The Church in this country 
which claims chief authority, commanded its priests 
throughout the country, last Sunday, to read an ad- 
dress to their people, in which the duty of patriot- 
ism and support of the Government were made mat- 
ters of religious obligation. 

We Protestants have no one to command us what 
to say; but our ministers will speak with as much 
unanimity as their priests.» With none of the eccle- 
siastical authority of archbishops, but with equal 
force of reason, we ask our ministers to speak well 
and wisely. 

They will not need us to tell them that they must 
not appeal to any such low motive as revenge. The 
‘*Maine’’ should not be mentioned, unless it be to 
disallow its loss asthe occasion of the war. For quite 
another reason has Spain been warned these two 
years that we could not allow the war in Cuba to go 
on indefinitely. After the loss of the ‘‘ Maine” the 
President was patient, and when the verdict of the 
Board of Inquiry was delivered ic distinctly stated 
that it was not known by whom the mine was ex- 
ploded. But revenge is unchristian. To appeal to 
that passion is a sin. 

Nor do our preachers need to be told that a war 
for territory or aggrandizement at the expense of 
another country would bea sin. We feel and know 
this as a nation; and accordingly President McKin- 
ley has positively informed the nations that it is not 
our intention to annex Cuba. Our purpose is only to 
set Cuba free to govern herself as she will. If any 
burden of obligation comes on us through the war to 
be responsible for the proper government of any col- 
ony of Spain delivered by us, we do not desire it; we 
take it only as an unwelcome duty. 

But if we are fighting we must remember, and our 
ministers should teach our people, that it is solely 
for purposes of humanity. We have liberty and we 


have strength. A people close to us are oppressed 
and weak. Because they have a right to freedom and 


are trying to get it, and are our neighbors, we help 
them. 


It is a war of humanity, simply that and 
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nothing else. In this war some people will die; some 
will be killed, and some will starve to death, We 
accept the necessity, to avoid a greater evil. We 
make such prolonged tyranny, and such fearful in- 
surrectionary wars forever impossible. We fight and 
suffer for a few weeks to save years of wrong. This 
omelet cannot be made without breaking some eggs. 
We sacrifice some lives of our own people; that is an 
unselfish duty. 

The ministers should tell the people that we are 
not fighting for indemnity for the ‘‘Maine” nor for 
anything else, least of all the cost of this war. Chris- 
tianity means love, love to Spain as well as Cuba. 
When the war ends we do not wish to impoverish 
Spain still more. She will be poor, and we will still 
be rich. 

Once more, let our preachers remember and teach 
that liberty and independence are a human right. 
We began the war to give this right to Cuba. We 
did not then think of the Philippines or the Caro- 
lines or the Canaries. But the tyranny of possession 
gives no right of possession. Do not let ghe people 
imagine that centuries give a particle of right to rule 
a people who wish to be free. 

Further, let our preachers never fail to teach that 
the same unselfishness that is the duty of a man is 
the duty of a nation. Our question must not be, 
What can we do for ourselves? but also, What can we 
do for others? Our national policy in this war is 
absolutely an unselfish one; it must be in the progress 
and the conclusion of the war, and always thereafter. 
The rule, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
is for nations as well as individuals, and all questions 
of public policy must be settled by that rule. If we 
have good, we are to give it, and not keepit. That 
is good Christianity, and thank God it is good policy. 
Such righteousness exalteth, and does not impover- 
ish a nation. If our ministers will preach such 
Christian doctrine as this, they will preserve the na- 
tion from doing dishonorable wrong in this war, and 
they have influence enough to succeed. 


The United States and England. 


WE have no idea that we shall need the active co- 
operation of England as an ally, in the present war 
with Spain. There is little danger of European in- 
tervention by force in behalf of our antagonist. There 
are rumors which are more or less disquieting; the 
Continental press is for the most part unfriendly in 
tone; but the likelihood of alliances against us is very 
remote. There would be so much risk of precipitating 
a general state of war which the Powers are evident- 
ly-anxious to avoid that those most disposed to help 
Spain would hesitate to take the decisive step. 
There is a much stronger reason restraining France 
and Germany. Their trade relations with the United 
States are far more important than those with Spain. 
Spain belongs to the list of Powers characterized by 
Lord Salisbury as ‘‘ dying nations,” and must become 
less and less important to the world’s progress, while 
the United States is a living, growing nation, whose 
friendship is constantly becoming of more value to 
the leading Powers. 

Nevertheless, it is very comforting to have the 
good wishes and hearty friendship of England. We 
count more on this friendship than on any other that 
could be offered to us. England alone may not be 
exactly master of the European situation. Her 
statesmen are piloting her through dangerous seas, 
and it requires all their skill and caution to avoid un- 
pleasant consequences; but England with the United 
States can checkmate Europe, if designs in Spain’s 
behalf should develop. She hassaid No twice already 
to suggestions that pressure be brought upon the 
United States. She believes our war is a righteous 
war, and she will join no alliance against us. With- 
out her co-operation Europe will not attempt to in- 
terfere, because it would mean in the end an Anglo- 
American alliance, and such an alliance could face, 
without much fear, a united Europe. 

The recent utterances of Lord Salisbury and his 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, are an unre- 
served declaration of a most friendly policy toward 
us. Said Mr. Chamberlain, last week: 

‘The time has arrived when Great Britain nfay be 
confronted by a combination of Powers, and our first 
duty, therefore, is to draw all parts of the Empire into 
close unity, and our next to maintain the bonds of per- 
manent unity with our kinsmen across the Atlantic. 

‘* There is a powerful and generous nation speaking 
our language, bred of our race and having interests 
identical with ours. I would go so far as to say that, 
terrible as war may be, even war itself would be cheaply 
purchased if in a great and noble cause the Stars and 
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Stripes and the Union Jack should wave together over 
an Anglo-Saxon alliance. 

‘‘Itis one of the most satisfactory results of Lord 
Salisbury’s policy that at the present time these two 
great nations understand each other better than they 
ever have done since, over a century ago, they were 
separated by the blunder of a British Government,” 
We have quoted at length from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech, against which no notable dissent has been ex- 
pressed, that the full significance of his position may 
be gathered. 

England has a troublous outlook. Russia is 
threatening her not only along her Indian frontiers, 
but in China and Korea, where her commercial inter- 
ests are of transcendent importance. France is 
threatening her in West Africa and seems disposed to 
resist attempts to arrange an equitable agreement of 
boundaries. Germany shows a sullen spirit, and the 
Kaiser indicated his dislike for his mother’s country 
by fomenting trouble inthe Transvaal. In the race 
for colonial empire England has distanced all com- 
petitors. Hence they are jealous of her and would be 
glad to catch her at a disadvantage. 

In her strange isolation it is natural that England 
should look to the United States. Tho there is a 
large strain of Continental blood in our nation’s 
veins, we find ourselves in close sympathy with Eng- 
lish institutions and English policies. We like the 
large liberty which the English flag insures to all 
races, the strong moral tone of English government, 
the English love of progress and hatred of oppression, 
and the British genius for commerce The ties be- 
tween us are very strong; and as England’s friend- 
ship to us has come to mean more than that of any 
other nation, so has ours to England. 

No formal alliance is proposed on either side. We 
have as yet no occasion for it. Through all the 
years since we became a nation we have been growing 
in unity of thought and ¢ommon understanding. We 
have believed in a Treaty of Arbitration to cement 
cur friendship, and to guard against hasty actions and 
hostile decisions. That treaty will, we trust, be soon 
consummated. We have come to a point in our 
national history where new responsibilities make 
stronger friendships necessary, and more than ever 
before do we reciprocate the friendly assurances 
which come to us unsolicited from the English Gov- 
ernment, people and press. 

England and the United States; the United States 
and England. What canthey not accomplish for the 
world’s progress in close, enduring friendship ? 





Our Interests in the Pacific. 


WHATEVER may be the ultimate destiny of the 
Philippine Islands, they are now practically in the 
hands of the United States, and preparations are being 
made to strengthen our hold upon them. A strong 
expedition is to be sent from San Francisco as soon 
as possible, with Major-General Merritt in command 
of the land forces, with a commission as Military 
Governor at Manila as soonas the Spanish Governor- 
General is relieved. All Rear-Admiral Dewey is 
waiting for is a military force. He will not compel 
the surrender of Manila until our troops are ready to 
occupy it. Whether, therefore, our possession of these 
rich islands is to be temporary or permanent we have 
a strong present interest in them, and it may be well 
to consider how they would stand related to us as 
an American colony. 

The distance between Manila and San Francisco in 
a direct line is about 6,000 miles, or nearly a quarter 
of the circumference of the globe. This is almost 
twice as long as the route between New York and 
Liverpool; and if a steamship line were established 
between our Western Coast and the Philippines, it 
would be considerably longer than the air line. The 
Pacific is an ocean of magnificent distances. As 
steamers need: coaling facilities on long routes, we 
must suppose that Honolulu would be made a point 
on the route, as it is nowin one of the lines between 
San Francisco and Yokohama. From the former 
port to Honolulu the distance is 2,089 miles. From 
Honolulu to Manila, via Hongkong, it would be 
5,400 miles, making about 7,500 for the entire 
route. ‘ 

It is easy to see that Honoluiu is an important 
point to commercial trans-Pacific lines, and if we are 
to hold the Philippines the possession of the Hawaiian 
group is practically a necessity. The argument of 
its strategic importance from a naval point of view 
was urged with great ability when the treaty of an- 
nexation was before the Senate; but opposing Sena- 
tors contended that as an outpost it would be a source 
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of weakness to us rather than of strength. But three 
weeks of war have demonstrated the necessity of just 
such outposts. If we knew the future as well as the 
past, and foresaw that we shall have no more wars 
and no occasion for policing any part of the world 
except our own waters, we might well say that we 
do not need and will not take Hawaii. But our new 
experience teaches us that we cannot longer live 
among nations with no concern as to what they do 
among themselves, and with no duty outside our own 
particular sphere of influence. England wants us to 
retain control of the Philippines, which have come to 
us as One of the fortunes of the war begun with the 
single purpose of liberating Cuba. As we have taken 
them by force, it may be our duty to keep and govern 
them for their best interests, also for the world’s, and 
perhaps for our own. é 

The possession of the Philippines would enlarge 
our interests on the Eastern Coast of Asia. With 
China and Japan directly across the Pacific from us 
we have long had intimate relations and an impor- 
tant commercial intercourse with them. Our business 
transactions will naturally develop; and if we have the 
Philippines as a colony in Asiatic waters, we shall 
have a potent voice in the maintenance of free com- 
merce with China. Russia practically seals her new 
acquisitions, Port Arthur and Talienwan, to the rest 
of the world, while England, our strong ally, opposes 
the renewal of the policy abandoned by the Chinese 
Empire itself when it began to open its ports long 

‘ago. England has been trying to secure our help in 
settling this great question in the interest, not of one 
selfish Power, but of the world; but we have been 
slow to see our opportunity. The possibility of a 
large colony in Asiatic waters will erelong open our 
eyes to a privilege, if not a duty. 

It becomes, in view of these possibilities, of great 
importance to us to secure the immediate posses- 
sion of the Hawaiian Islands. We do not have to 
conquer them, or buy them, or take them as a war 
measure; we may have them asagift simply, freely 
offered to us by those who have the right to con- 
trol their destiny. We need them independently of 
any Asiatic possesston; with an Asiatic colony it 
would be stupendous folly to ignore the gift. 

One other thing is clearly indicated by the devel- 
opments of the war. We must make haste and 
build and open the Nicaragua Canal. How ardent- 
ly have we wished for it, while the ‘‘ Oregon ’’ and 
‘«Marietta’’ have been consuming weeks of precious 
time, under no little exposure, in passing from our 
Pacific to our Atlantic Coast! They will have trav- 
eled a route of nearly 13,000 miles when they have 
reached Hampton Roads. If the canal had been 
open they could have saved fully 8,000 miles. Here 
is a demonstration absolutely conclusive of the need 
of the canal. Commercial interests are even more 
pressing, because they are not periodical or tempo- 
rary but continuous. A glance at the map we 
have provided on another page will show how the 
shipping of our Eastern coast and of Europe 
would find quick passage by the Canal to Asiatic 
ports, and how the Hawaiian Islands lie directly in 
this route. A line drawn from the western port of 
the Nicaragua Canal to Yokohama, via Honolulu, 
would be a very nearly straight line. The canal 
would also shorten the steamer route from New York 
to Australia by nearly 3,000 miles, 

Another survey has just been made, showing that 
the proposed canal is perfectly practicable, that its 
cost will be more moderate than the Ludlow Commis- 
sion estimated (about $134,000,000); and it is to be 
hoped that, once in possession of the report, Congress 
will lose no time in providing for this short cut from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 





The Attempted Revolution in Italy. 


THE attempt to renew in 1898 the revolutions of 
1848 seems to bea failure. The outbreaks in Italy, 
from the Swiss frontier to Naples, have been sup- 
pressed, at least for the present. The army has not 
failed to support the Government with sharp and 
deadly work. We may presume that the house of 
Victor Emmanuel is safe for another decade or two. 

There are two standpoints and two views that may 
be taken of the proper policy for Italy. Dr. Rovers j 
presents our readers one of these contrasted views. 
He sees, as every one does, the fearful burden of 
taxation under which Italy groans, and he recognizes 
the blunders which have been involved in a too rapid 
attempt to bring southern Italy, so long oppressed 
by Spanish domination and degraded by Spanish 
obscurantism into line with the progressive spirit of 
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northern Italy and of Europe. But he sees no hope 
except in the preservation of the dynasty. He is 
astonished to discover that the Socialists and the 
Church seem to be in alliance, both looking to a 
republic; and he does not believe that for a republic 
the country is prepared. 

It is impossible not to feel a sympathy for this 
Turin dynasty. Victor Emmanuel was the idol of his 
people. Humbert has made a respectable monarch, 
and the heir to the throne is credited with unusual 
abilities andeexcellent character. The breaking down 
of the kingdom might mean the breaking up of the 
nation. Southern Italy does not love northern 
Italy. The provinces are not assimilated, and the 
people speak four or five languages about as distinct 
as are the literary Italian and the French. In the 
times of its greatest literaryglory, the times of Dante 
and Michel Angelo, modern Italy was broken up into 
independent sovereignties, but that is no reason why 
union is not most desirable now. 

Yet it is not so strange as 1t seems that the Cath- 
olic Church is brought into apparent alliance and 
certain sympathy with the Socialists to overthrow 
the kingdom. It was Victor Emmanuel who took 
Rome from the Pope. That has not been, and for 
half a century more cannot be, forgiven. The Pope 
is still a conventional prisoner, a prisoner who can go 
where or do what he pleases, but yet it pleases him 
to be a prisoner, without a jailer. The Catholic 
Church is almost supreme in the villages, while it has 
almost no power in the cities where the Socialists are 
strong. Of course the Socialists want a republic, 
as why should they not? and the Pope has for some 
years been converted, if not to a sort of Christian 
Socialism, at least to more than a tolerance of a re- 
publican form of government as enjoyed in this coun- 
try and in France. The Roman Catholic Church 
would doubtless be very willing to have Humbert 
deposed, and in the revolution it would hope that its 
aid there to would give it some larger privileges in 
Rome. 

But Rudini has proved stronger, and the army more 
loyal than was expected. The throne is not endan- 
gered in this jubilee year of the great revolutions. 
With a very strong military hand and much loss of 
life order has been restored, and the alliance against 
the throne has been discredited. But this lesson will 
have been again learned, which was taught by the 
Abyssinian War, that Italy must not be too ambitious 
to be a great Power. She will do well to reduce the 
expenses of her army and navy, to be strictly econom- 
ical, and encourage the industry of her people, until 
the forces of civilization and education shall have 
given her more than factitious strength. 


The Street Railway Problem. 


THE report of the committee appointed by the 
Governor of Massachusetts last July to investigate 
therelations between municipalities and street rail- 
way companies lies before us. The results of the ine 
vestigation differ considerably from what the advo- 
cates of municipal ownership and operation had 
hoped. Nevertheless, the report is the most valua- 
ble addition yet made to our stock of street railway 
literature, and the committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Charles Francis Adams, William W. Crapo and Elihu 
B. Hayes, deserve unstinted praise forthe thorough- 
ness and impartiality of their work. In order to ob- 
tain trustworthy information the committee were 
given power bythe Legislature to summon witnesses 
and question them under oath, while they made per- 
sonal investigations not only throughout the United 
States and Canada, but even in Europe. Every in- 
terest was given a hearing, conservative and radical 
alike. 

The problem is treated from three standpoints: (1) 
Regulated private ownership of both track and cars, 
as in this country; (2) municipal ownership of track 
and private ownership of cars, as in Germany, and 
(3) municipalization of both track and cars, as in 
England and Scotland. The committee tolerates the 
first, approves the second, and is unanimous against 
the third. We can only give an outline of its prac- 
tical recommendations. 

The whole discussion turns onthe point that street 
railways, altho usually associated in the popular mind 
with steam railroads, are really an outgrowth of the 
omnibus. This is so because the steam railway was a 
pure consequence of the discovery of steam, while the 
street railway was an obvious development of the old 
tram applied to the omnibus routes, the tracks being 
a special feature of the paving. The committee 
makes much of this distinction, and goes on to show 
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that naturally the city should own, construct, repair 
and keep clean the tracks and roadbed, while the 
company should attend to everything pertaining to 
transportation. The advantages of this apportion- 
ment are numerous. When the companies are in 
control of the streets there is continual misapprehen- 
sion, jealousies and disputes with the municipal 
But given municipal ownership of the 
tracks, the companies could have no complaints to 
make, for their duties would be commuted into a 
special tax fixed according to the number of miles of 
track The franchises to run cars, the Committee 
think, should be granted, as in Germany, for a fixed 
period of years—say, twenty—and subject to change 
only by mutual consent. This protects the company 
from hostile legislatures, and hence causes an in- 
creased investment of capital in the roads, 

There are many reasons why the municipalities 
should not own or operate the rolling stock. In the 
first place it is by no means a demonstrated success 
even in the few English cities where it has been 
tried, and furthermore the experiment ‘‘cannot be 
worked out for at least a score of years to come.” 
‘In so far as development, activity and material and 
scientific appliances and equipment are concerned, 
apart from permanent way and track surface, the 
American street railway service is so far in advance of 
any found in Great Britain as not to admit of com- 
parison.’’ This would seem to show that our system 
of granting valuable and unhampered franchises to 
private companies has its advantages. There is a 
very serious difficulty, however, in municipalization 
from the practical side. Most trolley systems to-day 
are interurban. Serious complications, therefore, 
could hardly fail to arise if the towns should decide 
to operate their roads as distinct inevery respect from 
the system which served all adjacent towns. 

As regards taxation the committee believes that 
railway corporations should pay the State their pro- 
portionate share of the general taxes according to the 
market value of the capital stock, and an additional 
tax should be levied on all excess of profit. 

The committee’s recommendations probably present 
the best solution that is possible at present of the 
problem under consideration. The difficulties of 
complete municipalization are obvious. Public con- 
trol, public ownership and public operation stand in 
about this logical order in the minds of the people. 
They are evidently not ready to proceed beyond pub- 
lic control at present, leaving to the future such pol- 
icies as developments may suggest. 


The Archbishops on the War. 


Last Sunday, by order of the archbishops of the 
Catholic Church in the United States, a letter in- 
dorsed by Mgr. Martinelli, the Apestolic Delegate, 
was read in all the Catholic churches in the United 
States, laying down the duty of the people toward the 
Government in the present war. It is an admirable 
letter, on which we can offer no criticism, except on 
the first sentence, which seems to make the “‘ blowing 
up of the battle-ship ‘ Maine,’ and the sacrifice of two 
hundred and sixty-six innocent victims, the patriotic 
seamen of the United States,’’ the cause of the war. 

The archbishops say that war was determined upon 
by the Chief Executive of the nation, with the advice 
of both houses of Congress and after consultation 
with his Cabinet officers, but ‘‘ not until every effort 
had been exhausted to bring about an honorable and 
peaceful solution of our difficulties with Spain.” 
The highest tribute is paid to the calmness, forbear- 
ance and firmness of President McKinley. The mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church are declared to be true 
Americans, loyal to the country and its flag, and 
obedient to the supreme authority of the nation. 
They are reminded that Holy Church teaches love of 
country next to love of God, and the faithful are bid- 
den to pray for victory and speedy return of peace. 

We have here a clear illustration of the patriotic 
union of sentiment among our people, one that ought 
to put to shame all those who are attempting to stir 
up religious enmity between those that accept differ- 
ent creeds. In this case a nation predominantly 
Protestant is fighting with a nation wholly Catholic, 
and yet ten millions of Catholics in this country are 
as enthusiastic and patriotic, and quite as quick to 
respond to the call to arms as are their Protestant 
brothers. We all have one flag; all one country; all 
equally love our free institutions; all claim the same 
right in them; all equally detest oppression abroad as 
we love liberty at home; and all equally regret that 
they are compelled to put into practice the stout 

Latin motto of Massachusetts, 
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AT last, and after too long delay, the joint resolu- 
tion for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to 
the United States is before the House of Represent- 
atives, and we presume it will be passed this week 
by an overwhelming majority, notwithstanding the 
coolness toward it of Speaker Reed. The majority of 
both houses want annexation, as do the majority of 
our people. The present war has added an unex- 
pected reason for annexation. Our professional army 
and navy men have long urged it as a military duty; 
but we have put little weight on their reasons, because 
we have not expected war, ours being a peaceful, not 
a warlike nation. But war now adds its emphasis to 
the demand for annexation. Yet we must remember 
that the war reasons are vastly weaker than the peace 
reasons. In war we want Hawaii badly, but we also 
want it all the time. The fact that the Hawaiians 
like us and our Government and history and ask to be 
admitted to our family, ought to have the greatest 
weight with a people professing altruism as well as 
patriotism. But the benefit would be mutual, and 
itis a timorous, despairing pessimism which imagines 
that we have not virility and morality enough to mas- 
ter our own problems, that has thus far succeeded in 
delaying the desired consummation. 


THE overwhelming vote of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in favor of a constitutional amendment for 
the election of United States Senators by popular 
vote instead of by State Legislatures, while very sig- 
nificant, probably does not indicate that the amend- 
ment will be submitted to the States. We wish it 
did. About the only argument in favorof the reten- 
tion of the present system is the trouble required to 
change it. If we were adopting anew Constitution, 
with the experience of the past to teach us, it is not 
at all likely that we should place the choice of Uni- 
ted States Sénators in the hands of the Legislatures. 
It cannot be claimed that a better class of men are 
chosen for this extremely important service than 
would be chosen by popular votes. In fact, it is not 
conceivable that men less fitted for seats in the Sen- 
ate could be chosen than some who now represent 
important States. Moreover, the present system is a 
great temptation for the illegitimate use of wealth. 
It is easier to bribe, in one way or another, a few 
men than it is, under our system of secret vo- 
ting, to bribe the majority of a State. It 
is safer to trust the people than to trust 
the individuals who compose a State Legislature, 
It is not at all certain that on the average a State 
would not have better representatives in its Legisla- 
ture if men were not tempted to go chiefly for the 
purpose of exercising the power of choice of United 
States Senators. Thisis a great political power, and 
one that is very much coveted by small politicians. 
If Senators were elected by the popular votes of States 
we should be spared such contests as have been wit- 
nessed in many of the States, as in Delaware and 
Kentucky and Oregon. Oregon is to-day without its 
full representation in the Senate because of a dead- 
lock in the Legislature. The amendment, we sup- 
pose, is not likely to pass the Senate. Theré will be 
strong opposition to it in that body; but the large 
vote in the House indicates the.condition of public 
sentiment, and in time we doubt not that we shall 
have the change. 


THERE are spies and spies. It has never been con- 
sidered dishonorable for an officer or soldier to enter 
an enemy’s camp or fort with a view to obtaining 
information of its strength or condition. But such 
enterprise is always one of extreme risk. He who 
undertakes it must be prepared, if discovered, to for- 
feit his life. Sometimes, as in the case of Major 
André, death seems a hard punishment to inflict, and 
sympathy makes duty doubly hard. But where a 
man in the service of one country, without giving 
notice of his change of allegiance, plays the spy for 
his country’s enemy, he adds treason to the offense 
of spying and earns the contempt of all right-minded 
men. Downing, the English-American, who was 
caught in acts of betrayal of his adopted country, 
served so despicable a part that* nobody could find 
excuse for him. He had served in our navy, and had, 
therefore, unusual opportunities to play the traitor. 
There was no question of his guilt, and he only saved 
himself from ‘a traitor’s doom by choosing the fate 
of asuicide. It could not have been from honorable 


motives that he espoused the cause of Spain, with 
whom he had no ties of race orkin, so far as appears. 
Some supposed personal grievance inciting him to 
vengeance may have actuated him, rather than the 
hope of gain. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


WE have ourselves said it before, and we are all 
very familiar with the illustration; but we have not 
said it any more positively or clearly than Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, of this city, has said it in the communion 
sermon from the text: ‘‘O my Father, if this cup 
may not pass away except I drink it, thy will be 
done”: 

‘‘You see a man in the street trampling out the life 
of a child. You tell himtostop. He refuses. Two 
courses are open: You may knock him down, if you are 
able; or you may call for the police. Eita@er course is 
Christian. The one thing that would be unchristian 
would be to walk by, and say that the child was not 
yours, and that the affair was none of your business. 

“You see a nation trampling out the life of a feebler 
people. You call to the oppressor to stop. He refuses. 
This time there is only one thing do. There is no police 
to call. You can only intervene; peaceably, if possi- 
ble; forcibly, if necessary. If such an intervention 
means war, then war is inevitable.”’ 





WE copied some weeks ago from The Christian 
Endeavor World a statement of notices which the 
Rev. Francis Borton saw posted in a church in Pue- 
bla, Mexico, in reference to a ‘‘ raffle for souls,’’ in 
which it was annourced that as a result of the pre- 
vious raffle the souls of three persons had been ‘‘ re- 
leased from purgatory and ushered into heavenly 
joys,’” ** made happy forever,” ‘‘ forever released from 
the flames of purgatory.’’ A number of our Catholic 
journals could not believe that this was true and 
they denied its credibility. The matter was brought to 
the attention of a learned Enylish Jesuit, the Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, who writes to the Liverpool Catho- 
lic Times and says that ‘‘lotteries to benefit the holy 
souls do take place in Mexico and, I believe, in some 
other Spanish-speaking countries.’’ He described 
how these lotteries are conducted and how, as the re- 
sult, the winner ofthe first prize has at his disposal a 
‘trental of masses which he is free to apply as suf- 
frages for his deceased relatives and triends.” Father 
Thurston declines to express an opinion as to ‘‘the 
becomingness of this practice,” but he refuses to be- 
lieve that any Mexican priest has ever ventured to 
assure the winner of such a lottery that the ‘“ soul of 
Madam Calderon is made happy forever,” as he would 
render himself liable to the severest censure by his 
bishop. It would seem, then, that the chief part of 
the story is true, that such raffles do take place, and 
what is denied is simply the expression by the local 
priest of the popular, and even among Catholics too 
general, notion as to: the power of these masses to 
deliver from purgatory. Superstition lingers long in 
these Spanish-speaking countries. 





.... There is another crusade in and out of the 
Catholic Church against the Benedictine Brewery at 
Beatty, Penn., a nuisance which the Bishop of Pitts- 
burg has no power to abate, inasmuch as the Bene- 
dictines are outside of his jurisdiction, They re- 


ceived from the Pope some forty years ago permis- 


sion to brew and sell beer onaccount of their poverty. 
They are now one of the wealthiest religious organi- 
zations in the Catholic Church, and they have no need 
whatever to go into competition with unsanctified 
breweries. Nearly two years ago a Catholic petition 
was sent to the Pope asking him to put a stop to so 
great a scandal, but nothing has been done about it; 
in fact, it is doubtful that it ever reached His Holi- 
ness. The Rev. Ferdinand Kittell, of St. Michael's 
Church, Loretto, Penn., adds his appeal to that of 
Martin J. J. Griffin for a universal sentiment against 
this monastic brewery. We are very glad to add our 
condemnation, It is one of the chief disgraces under 
which the Catholic Church suffers. 


...» What Admiral Brand, of the British Navy, 
says is true: 

‘* The object-lesson of this war will be coal—coal— 
nothing butcoal. It will demonstrate that modern 
naval warfare depends entirely upon coal, and coal will 
eventually win the victories. Whatever the naval 
strength of Spain may be she cannot hold her own in 
the Western Hemisphere, for she cannot obtain coal.’’ 
In our supply of coal we are strong; and this is the 
navy’s reason for being so strenuous that we should 
acquire the Hawaiian Islands, just as we need coaling 
stations in other parts of the world. When Prince 
Henry sailed with his fleet for the Chinese waters he 
had to stop at British stations for coal. We have 
no fear for Admiral Dewey's fleet so long as it has 
coal. 


.... It was not our intention to give our readers 
this week a war symposium, but we have found it 
impossible to avoid it. The tupics are so pressing 
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and so important that wecannot help ourselves. We 
must seek articles. on the war and those that are our 
leaders We wish that Mr. William G. David, who 
gives the sketch of Admiral Sampson, had not been 
too modest to say that he himself was a Naval 
Academy graduate, and served with Admiral Samp- 
son before he left the navy for business life, and has 
ever since been his intimate friend. We venture to 
say that the articles by Mr. Park Benjamin, on our 
navy, are the most illuminating that have been pub- 
lished anywhere. Mr. Benjamin was himself a gradu- 
ate of the Naval Academy, and is the President of its 
Alumni Association. 


.... Probably few people appreciate the magnitude 
of the emigration from this country to Liberia. Dur- 
ing the past five years it is estimated that not less 
than 1,500 American negroes have gone to Liberia. 
They have all been befooled, generally by selfish emi- 
gration companies. No negro can expect to succeed 
there who does not go with plenty of money, so © 
that he can support himself for a while and go into 
business on something of a large scale. For theordi- 
nary laborer it is little less than death. The emi- 
grants escape as fast as possible to Sierra Leone, 
begging for money to come back to this country. 
These facts should be known among the negroes of 
the country. 


.... The Senate has passed by the necessary two- 
thirds vote Senator Hoar’s amendment for a 
change in inauguration day from March 4th to May © 
4th. No principle is involved in the change; the 
chief reasons for it are that the weather in March is 
generally bad for outdoor exercises, and that it will 
lengthen the short term of Congress. May has 
scarcely been better this year; but this is exceptional. 
The change, if the House agrees to it, and the 
States ratify it, will lengthen the present term by two 
months, and probably give Mr. McKinley’s successor 
a fine inauguration day. 

....One Alfred Marriott died two years ago and 
left one miilion dollars to be divided by the Arch- 
bishops of York and Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London, for religious and charitable purposes. The 
way it was distributed is very different from what 
would have been done here. It apparently went 
mostly for endowments to churches and hospitals. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury assigned from $5,000 
to $10,000 apiece to 17 churches, and 11 hospitals 
and Homes; the Archbishop of York divided his 
share among 24 churches; while the Bishop of Lon- 
don gave his to 21 churches, 17 hospitals and Homes 
and 2 missions for seamen. 


.«.» The American School at Athens is having real 
success in its excavations at Corinth. Two weeks ago 
we announced the discovery of theinscription over 
the Jewish synagog, very probably the one where 
Paul preached. We now hear that a life-size head- 
less statue has been found, and some splendid archi- 
tectural pieces, which promise still better fortune later 
on. The ancient aqueduct is so fine that this year’s 
work would be considered a success, if nothing else 
was found; but they expect much more. 


....It is high time to remove all disabilities in- 
curred in the Civil War, as the Senate voted unani- 
mousty last week. While those who wore the gray 
are marching tothe front side by side with those who 
wore the blue in the sixties, against a common enemy, 
it is well to wipe out all the remains of the old score, 
We are magnificently reunited; the support which 
comes from the South is as hearty as that which 
comes from the North. The grandsons of General 
Grant and General Lee are serving on the same staff. 


.... The Senate Committee on Finance, controlled 
by silver men, has cut out the bond provision from 
the War Revenue bill, and proposed an issue of 
$150,000,000 greenbacks and the coinage of the 
seigniorage. It is a trouble to borrow money, there- 
fore we will create it. That seems to be the argu- 
ment. How many generations will it take us to learn 
the fundamentals of finance? 


....In the war interest and the general appeals for 
the regular work of the Boards, the interest must not 
fall off in the Armenian orphans. In Harpfit alone 
the missionaries are caring for about 1,000, and there 
are numbers more for whom they can do.nothing 
through lack of funds. In all there are thousands 
uncared for. 


....The color line has caused much trouble in 
churches; but it does not appear to have disturbed 
the brotherhood of saloons until the colored troops 
went to Tampa. 
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Southern Methodist General Conference. 


SECOND WEEK. 
BY E, E. HOSS, D.D. 


Every deliberative body has a spirit of its own, and 
its workings cannot be fully understood until that 
spirit has been comprehended. My acquaintance with 
the General Conferences of Southern Methodism is 
pretty thorough, as I have attended them all since 1878. 
As.arule they are dominated by conservative tenden- 
cies and a disposition to modify existing institutions to 
the smallest possibleextent. The ordinary Southerner 
is not likely to desire change simply for the sake of 
change. On the contrary, he thinks that it is better to 
let well enough alone, and especially dreads the idea 
of flying from the ills he has to those he knows not of. 
This does not mean that he is a Bourbon or an obstruc- 
tionist. He believes in progress, but in that slow and 
orderly progress which may be described as a natural 
evolution. He never dreams of the possibility of 
reconstituting the whole social organism inside of a few 
weeks or years. The Southern Methodist Church has 
imbibed this temper. It looks with a deep reverence 
upon the past, and cherishes an affectionate regard for 
the memory of the sainted fathers. It accepts all 
improvements that can be shown to possess the nature 
of real improvements, but shuns rash experiments of 
every sort with a kind of holy horror. It is moving 
ahead, but declines to lift a foot till a place is shown 
for putting it down again. No Methodist Church, for 
example, has gone further in recognizing the propriety 
of lay delegation, and yet no Church holds with a 
firmer grasp to the doctrine of a just ministerial author- 
ity. No Church more fully detests the very appearance 
of prelacy, and yet no Church puts a stronger empha- 
sis upon the value of a scriptural episcopacy. 

All these statements have had an ample illustration 
in the General Conference now assembled. The great 
majority of the delegates are content to review the 
work of the past quadrennium, including the doings of 
the boards and the Bishops, elect the connectional offi- 
cers, make such unimportant changes in the Discipline 
as the times call for,andthen go home. A few radicals 
are bent on doing more. They are usually new men— 
‘‘just hatched,’’as Bishop Keener would say; and they 
seem to be laboring under the impression that they will 
have come to Baltimore in vain unless they succeed in 
effecting some revolutionary alterations in the law be- 
fore they leave the city. But they attract little atten- 
tion, and will, I fear, be driven to accept the sad con- 
clusion that they are too far advanced in their views to 
be understood and appreciated by their generation. 
My deliberate judgment is that at the end of three 
weeks not half adozen important new paragraphs will 
have been incorporated into the Discipline. 

The Presiding Eldership is a perennial question of 
interest among the Methodists. It has been debated in 
every General Conference since 1792. Sometimes the 
effort has been made to abolish it altogether; but gener- 
ally nothing more has been sought than to strip it of some 
of its functions, or to modify its relations to the rest of 
the Church economy. On the present occasion a propo- 
sition was to the fore to limit the period of time during 
which any one man can occupy tnis office to eight con- 
secutive years. In the earlier stages of the debate, 
which was avery able one, it looked as if this proposi- 
tion would prevail; but when the vote came there was 
nearly a three-fourths majority against it. So ends an- 
other chapter inthe history. The movement to create 
a general secretary for the Epworth League mct a sim- 
ilar fate, tho it was championed by many enhtusiastic 
friends. The feeling of the most thoughtful members 
is that the present organization, if efficiently worked, is 
adequate; and thatthe further multiplication of expen- 
sive machinery would do more harm than good. 

As was generally anticipated, the Committee on 
Episcopacy brought in a report on Thursday morning, 
recommending the election of two new bishops. Under 
a suspension of the rules, this report was at once put 
upon its passage and adopted almost without opposition. 
The election has been made the order of the day for 
Tuesday, the 17thinst. At least adozen menare spoken 
of in connection with the office, every one of whom pos- 
sesses the requisite qualifications in greater or less 
measure. Among those most talked about are Dr. War- 
ren A. Candler, of the North Georgia Conference; Dr. 
Henry C. Morrison, of the Louisville Conference; Dr. 
Collins Denny, of the Baltimore Conference; Dr. A. 
Coke Smith, of the Virginia Conference, and Dr. John 
J. Tigert, of the Southwest Missouri Conference. A 
number of changes are sure to be made in the connec- 
tional offices; but it is impossible to say what these 
changes will be. Everybody seems anxious to do the 
best possible thing. 

The fraternal messenger from the Canadian General 
Conference, W. S. Griffin. D.D., delivered his mes- 
sage on Wednesday evening last. It was witty and 
wise, and met with a most jubilant reception. Dr. 
Griffin has made hosts of friends among us. Prof. W. 
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T. Davison, D.D., fraternal messenger from British 
Methodism, has been quite ill for several days past, 
but is now much better, and will be heard from soon. 
Bishops Galloway and Hendrix both lectured during 
the first week, the former to a large audience in the 
Armory on ‘‘ Methodism as a Providential Agency for 
Saving the World,” and the latter before the Epworth 
Leaguers of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Mt. 
Vernon Place on ‘‘ The Coming Man.” Both lectures 
received the highest commendations. 

Bishop C. D. Foss was present in the Conference 
room on Friday, and Bishop John F. Hurst on Satur- 
day. Both these gentlemen were invited to the plat- 
form and introduced to the body. They are great favor- 
ites with their Southern brethren, and are always wel- 
comed. Dr. John F. Goucher has invited a number of 
friends to accompany him next Monday, 18th inst., on 
a sort of pilgrimage to Sam’s Creek, where Robert 
Strawbridge began his ministry as early as 1765. Many 
other social curtesies have been shown to the delegates 
and visitors, and the whole session has been full of 
pleasure. 


Ba.timorg, Mp. 


The Southern Baptist Convention. 
SECOND WEEK. 
BY LEMUEL MOSS, D.D. 





THE Convention has a unique organization. It is a 
body of delegates, mainly on a money basis. Any per- 
son who contributes two hundred and fifty dollars, be- 
ing also a member of a Baptist church, may have a 
seat inthe body. Any such church may have a dele- 
gate for every contribution of like amount actually paid 
into the treasury within the year. Any district associ- 
ation that co-operates in the work of the Convention 
may also send a delegate. The great majority of the 
members are thus delegates from the churches. Of 
the 799 persons reported as present at this Convention, 
664 were delegates from churches, and 135 from associ- 
ations. It was reported that within the home field of 
the Convention (seventeen States and Territories) there 
are 18,932 Baptist churches, with 1,568,906 members, of 
whom 98,984 were baptized during the year, and that 
contributions for all purposes amounted to $2,895,079. 

The Convention is a comprehensive body for strictly 
missionary purposes. Within it are the Foreign Board, 
the Home Board and the Sunday-school and Publica- 
tion Board. These boards are located in different cen- 
ters, the first in Richmond, the second in Atlanta, the 
third in Nashville; they have their own officers and 
executive committees,and each does the work that in 
the North is prosecuted by a distinct society. All the 
boards are out of debt, and reported a prosperous year, 
while the attendance at the Convention was the largest, 
with a single exception, in thirty years. 

The Foreign Board prosecutes missions in ‘‘ pagan”’ 
fields—China, Japan, Africa; and in ‘“‘ papal’’ fields— 
Italy, Brazil, Mexico. The total receipts for the year 
were $124,249.69; there are in service 76 missionaries 
and 117 native assistants; the baptisms of the year were 
701. 

The Home Board reported total receipts of $86,887.- 
27, expending $54, 251.04 on the work, paying off the 
debt from the previous year, and leaving a small bal- 
ance in the treasury. Missionaries employed numbered 
467, and there were 4,73y baptisms, besides 4,770 other 
additions. These mission churches also raised and 
expended $56,385.46 for houses of worship and other 
purposes. There were 103 new churches constituted. 

The Sunday-school Board had a totg@l income of over 
$64,000. A part of this was distributed through the 
other boards in Sunday-school work, and a part through 
the Board’s own agencies inthe form of Bibles, peri- 
odicals, etc. 

Special mention should be made of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Union, a body of earnest and effective Chris- 
tian women, whose labors are auxiliary to all the 
boards. They do not prosecute any independent work, 
but raise money for the several enterprises carried for- 
ward by the Convention, and distribute it as needed. 
They also send supplies of clothing, etc., to missicna- 
ties and others on the home field. They reported re- 
ceipts to the amount of $58,293.51, with no expenses for 
salaries, and expenses of all sorts of only $2,015.43. 
The anniversary meetings of these good women, con- 
ducted in another church while the Convention was in 
session, were full of interest. The women have no offi- 
cial standing in the Convention, and do not desire it; 
but their service is acceptable, fragrant and fruitful. 

The meetings of the Convention were crowded. The 
house in which the day sessions were held, with a seat- 
ing capacity of a thousand, was much too small. The 
evening meetings, of a more popular character, were 
held in the Academy vf Music, where three thousand 
could be accommodated; and it was none too large. 
There were many able addresses and speeches, inclu- 
ding the Convention sermon, by Pres. B. L. Whitman, 
LL.D., of Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

A.l-matters pertaining to the controversy concerning 
Dr. Whitsitt (the action of the Seminary Board of Trus- 
tees was given last week) were postponed for one year, 
including the motions of Dr. Eaton and Dr. Carroll; 
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and the trustees of the Seminary were requested not to 
fill the present vacancies in their body until after the 
next session of the Convention. That session will be 
held in Louisville. 
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The American Bible Socity. 


THE eighty-second annual meeting of the American 
Bible Society was held last week. The report presented 
showed total receipts for the year of $266,097, of which 
$86 536 were receipts from individuals, auxiliaries and 
church collections; $78,587 in legacies; $48,891 returns 
from sales by foreign agents and from missionary and 
other societies; $22,829 income from trust funds, avail- 
able investments, etc., $24,401 net income fromthe Bible 
House. The disbursements were $158,430, remittances 
and books to the foreign agents; $33,968 for salaries 
and expenses of district superintendents and colporters; 
$32,908 for local administration expenses; $16,566 value 
of books donated, including supplies to life members 
and to the blind; the net cost of the Bible Society 
Record, $5.304. Foreign exchange cost $5,845; foreign 
missionary societies received grants of fundsand bocks 
to the amount of $6,863, and available funds to the 
amount of $10,283 were invested. The year opened 
with a balance of cash on hand of $22,269, and closed 
with a balance of $17,447. The total amount accounted 
for was $288,366. The appropriations for the foreign 
work of the coming year already made amount to $152,- 
700. The issues during the year of Bibles, Testaments 
and portions were 1,362,273, of which 740,138 were cir- 
culated in foreign lands, and the remainder, 622,135, 
were for this country. 

Phetranslation and revision work of the Society dur- 
ing the past year has included a quarto-Bible in Japan- 
ese, and a Gospel in Japanese point print for the blind. 
An interdenominational committee for the revision of 
the Spanish Bible is at work, and a new edition of the 
Portuguese Bible is to be brought out this year. A 
new translation of the Psalms for the Marshall Island- 
ers will soon be ready for publication, and work has 
been carried on in the Mandarin version, the Easy 
Wenli New Testament and the Union Bible for China. 
A revision of the modern Armenian has been begun, 
under the auspices of Dr. Riggs, the venerable mis- 
sionary; and the Turkey Censorship has been investi- 
gating the Armeno-Turkish Bible, and finds a number 
of obnoxious words which it insists must be cut out. 
There is special activity also in the preparation of the 
Korean New Testament. 

The Society calls special attention to the great need 
in view of the serious diminishing of receipts. The 
income from rents. and all invested funds is barely 
sufficient to meet two months’ expenses, and at least 
$250,000 should be received by the Society annually in 
gifts. For the past yearthese receipts were only $165,- 
123, including the legacies—a very uncertain item. At 
this time when everywhere the opportunities for work 
are greater than ever before the Society makes an earn- 
est appeal tothe churches for support. Special atten- 
tion is called tothe opportunities in South America 
and soon expected in Cuba; so also Central America. In 
China during the past year the three societies of the 
United States and Great Britain circulated a million and 
a quarter volumes of Scripture,most of which were sold, 
altho aconsiderable number, 55,000, were placed as gifts 
in the hands of students after the triennial examina- 
tion at Nanking. Africa, tuo, is opened as never be- 
tore, as is manifest from the fact that it has been nec- 
essary to print 56,000 Bibles and portions the 
Arabic version for circulation in the valley of the Nile. 





of 


AT the eighty-sixth anniversary of the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, last week, seventy-four men 
were graduated. Dr. John R. Davies, of thiscity, Dr. 
John Fox, of Brooklyn, and Dr. Bronson, of Philadel- 


phia, were elected to the Board of Directors. 


....The seventieth annual business meeting of the 
American Peace Society was held in Boston last week. 
References to the present war between the United 
States and Spain were made, deeply regretting it and 
expressing the heartiest support of the pacific policy 
of President McKinley. It was held that but for the 
hostility of Congress this would have secured the same 
results without the horror of war. 


....The United Society of Christian Endeayor is 
planning evangelistic services in behalf of the United 
States troops, both regulars and volunteers in the 
camps, and also in the moving army. Circulars have 
been sent to the different unions urging co-operation 
with the Young Men’s Christian Association in tent 
meetings and in personal work on evenings and on Sun- 
days, and in forwarding Bibles, religious papers and 
books to the nearest camps. 


....The May meetings in London continue to hold 
their own. A conception of the number is evident from 
the fact that 59 are held in Exeter Hall, 17 in St. Mar- 
tin’s Town Hall, 15 in the City Temple, 12 in Memorial 
Hall, 11 in St. James’s Hall, and 8 in Queen’s Hall. 
Other principal places of assembly are St. Paul’s 
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Cathedral, Wesley and Bloomsbury chapels, and the 
Mansion House. One hundred different buildings are 
engaged in different parts of the city. 


....Rutgers Riverside Presbyterian Church celebra- 
ted its centennial last Sunday. There was a historical 
address by Robert Russell Booth, D.D., pastor emeri- 
tus, which traced the history of the church since its 
foundation under the patronage of Henry Rugters, the 
first President of Tammany Hall. The first church 
was located at the corner of Rutgers and Henry Streets, 
and was an offshoot from the Wall Street church, and 
was the third church in this city under the care of the 
General Assembly. 


....-The American Board reports total receipts for 
the month of April of $45.515. an increase over April of 
last year of $2 292. This increase is from receipts in 
the Woman’s Boards, Sunday-schools and legacies. 
The receipts from churches and from special objects 
show a falling off. For eight months the receipts have 
been $415,004, an advance of $79.906 over those of the 
previous year. According to the best estimates, about 
$45,000 more than was received from May Ist to Au- 
gust 31St will be needed during the present year if the 
expenses are to be met. 


....The report of the Established Church of Scotland 
shows that the total income of the Church forthe past, 
year was $999.705. Of this amount there were for for- 
eign missions $183,805; for home missions, $63 365; for 
colonies, including the continental chaplaincies, 
$24,705; for missions to the Jews, $27,275. The endow- 
ment fund for the payment of church expenses was 
$3.237,340; for the assistance of small livings, $75,500; 
for the support of the aged and infirm ministers, 
$27,290. The women’s association for foreign missions 
subscribed $56,130, and for home missions, $8,320, ma- 
king the total for foreign missions, $239 935. 


....At the recent Free Church Congress in England 
the representative of the French Protestant churches, 
speaking of the general ignorance in France as to the 
Bible, gave the following incident, which illustrates 
the need of the Bible work in that country and the op- 
portunity there is for the Bible societies: 

“‘ A woman who had attended one of their meetings at 
Clermont Ferrand, a town of 50,000 population, went to a 
bookseller’s and asked for a New Testament. The book- 
seller had never heard ofit. * A New Testament ?’ he said, 
‘I have not heard of the book, I suppose it is not out yet. 
If you like I will write to Paris and get youa copy as soon 
as it is out.’”’ 


..--Bishop William Stevens Perry, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, died at Dubuque, Ia., last week. 
Bishop Perry has been for a long time one of the ag- 
gressive men inthe Church, has published much on his- 
torical subjects, and was connected with many learned 
and religious societies. At the same time his dioc- 
esan work was carried on with very great care and 
showed a marked degree of success. He was especially 
interested, among other things, in educational work, 
having been connected with different educational insti- 
tutions. 

....The plans for the celebration at the General As- 
sembly, which meets this week, of the 250th anniversa- 
ry of the Westminister Standards, include three ses- 
sions, to be held on Thursday, May 26th, in the Audi- 
torium at the Winona Assembly Grounds. The speak- 
ers include, among others, Drs. W. H. Roberts, S. 3s 
Niccolls, J. D. Moffat, Henry C. McCook, N. D. Hillis 
and George L. Spining; the Hon. James A. Beaver, Gen. 
John Eaton and Mr. Robert E. Speer. The topics will 
be ‘* Alexander Henderson,”’ *‘ The Civil and Religious 


Condition of the Times,’’ ‘‘ The Fundamental Doctrines 
of the Confession,” its ‘‘ Polity’’ and ‘‘ Worship,” the 
** Men of the Assembly,’’ ‘‘ The Relations of the Pres- 


byterian Churches’”’ to the People, to Education, to the 
Young and to Home and Foreign Missions. 


...-The ministers at Tampa, Fla., representing the 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Protestant Episcopal, Bap- 
tist and Congregational Churches, have issued an 
earnest appeal for assistance in their efforts to carry on 
religious work among the large number of troops 
gathered in that place. Already they have some as- 
sistance in the form of books, Bibles and Testaments; 
but they need still more of help in the shape of money 
to defray expenses, in literature, and especially in 
workers. The temptations of camp life are very se- 
vere, and what is needed is a large force of Christian 
meén to go among the soldiers. The appeal is cordially 
indorsed by Rector William Springer, ranking chaplain 
in the camp. Any contributions may be sent to the 
Rev. J. G. Anderson, 608 Madison Street, Tampa, Fla. 


..+.The Presbyterian Synod and the Baptist Union in 
Englaad at their meetings passed resolutions of sym- 
pathy for Mr. Gladstone in his closing days. Dr. John 
Watson speaking on the subject said that no statesman 
in English history had served his nation so long as Mr. 
Gladstone, and that it had been evident to all people, 
believers and unbelievers alike, that he had ever been 
actuated in his public life by a deep religious faith. 
At the meeting of the Baptist Union special ref- 
erence was made to the burning of the Metropolitan 
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Tabernacle, and a vote of sympathy for Mr. Thomas 
Spurgeon and the worshipers in the Tabernacle was 
passed. The reports of the different societies show 
good work, especially in the foreign field. The total 
receipts of the Missionary Society for all objects reached 
the sum of $392,730, the largest income ever received 
in any one year, and an increase of $12,835 over the re- 
ceipts of the previous year. F 


....The fifteen years of Gammon Theological Semi- 
nary are being celebrated by a special program of 
marked interest. May 12th, was Epworth League 
day, with addresses by a large number of prominent 
persons, including Bishop Ninde, Dr. J. F. Berry, of 
Chicago, and others. Saturday, May 14th, was Africa 
day, with a conference on the American negro and 
Africa; the recent movements, political and commercial 
in that continent; Uganda, the missionary outlook; the 
obligation of the American negro, etc., by a long list 
of speakers, including Bishop Hartzell, Professor 
Bowen, and others. Sunday was the baccalaureate 
and Stewart foundation anniversary, with the bacca- 
laureate sermon by Bishop Ninde, and a grand mass- 
meeting for Africa in the afternoon, ex-Governor 
Northen, of Georgia, presiding, with an address on 
‘‘Africa in the Twentieth Century,” by Bishop J. C. 
Hartzell. Monday of this week the program covered 
the general topic of the Church and the people, inclu- 
ding sub-topics on social and moral reform and a con- 
ference on moral reform movements. The next day the 
Church and the Ministry, with a conference on the 
reasons for the small number of candidates for the min- 
is:ry and discussion on church administration, present 
problems of educational work, etc., while Wednesday 
was alumni day. The program throughout was very 
complete, and indicative of wide-spread interest and ag- 
gressive work. ; 

....The archbishops of the Roman Catholic Church 
have prepared the following letter, which has been in- 
dorsed by the Papal Delegate and was read in the 
churches last Sunday: 

“ To the Clergy and Laity of the Catholic Church of the Uni- 
ted States, Greeting: 

“ The events that have succeeded the blowing up of the 
battle-ship ‘Maine’ and the sacrifice of 266 innocent vic- 
tims, the patriotic seamen of the United States, have cul- 
minated in a war between Spain and our own beloved 
country. 

‘‘Whatever may have been the individual opinions of 
Americans prior to the declaration of war, there can now 
be no two opinions as to the duty of every loyal American 
citizen. A resort to arms was determined upon by the 
Chief Executive of the nation, with the advice of both 
houses of Congress and after consultation with his Cabinet 
officers, but not until afterevery effort had been exhausted 
to bring about an honorable and peaceful solution of our 
difficulties with Spain. The patient calmness, the digni- 
fied forbearance, the subdued firmness of President Mc- 
Kinley during the trying time that intervened between the 
destruction of the ‘ Maine’ and the declaration are beyond 
all praise, and should command the admiration of every 
true American. We, the members of the Catholic Church, 
are true Americans, and as such are loyal to our country 
and our flag, and obedient to the highest decrees and the 
supreme authority of the nation. 

‘““We are not now engaged in a war of section against 
section or State against State; but we are united as 
one man against a foreign enemy and a common foe. 
If, as we aretaught by our holy Church, love of coun- 
try is next to love of God, aduty imposed on us by all 
laws, human and divine, then it is our duty to labor and to 
pray for the temporal and spiritual well-being of the brave 
soldiers who are battling for our beloved country. Let us 
faithfully beg the God of Battles to crown their arms on 
land and sea witff victory and triumph, and to stay unnec- 
essary effusion of blood, and speedily to restore peace to 
our beloved land and people. 

‘‘ To this end we direct that, on and after the receipt of 
this circular, and until the close of this war, every priest 
shail in his daily mass pray for the restoration of peace by 
the glorious victory of our flag. We also direct that pray- 
ers for the brave soldiers and sailors that fall in battle be 
saidevery day aftera mass. These prayers shall be sa‘d 
aloud with the people, and shall be one Our Father and 
and one Hail Mary and the De Profundis. 

‘“We pray that God may bless and preserve our country 
in this great crisis, and speedily bring victory, honor and 
peace to all our people.” 


Biblical Research. 


A Defender of the Mosaic Authorship of 
the Pentateuch. 


GERMANY has now what is probably the most elaborate 
defense of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
written in opposition to the current documentary theory 
of these books. Within recent weeks has appeared the 
third and last volume of the work of Pastor Edward 
Rupprecht, of which the first was published only two 
years ago. The series is entitled ‘‘Des Ratsels Lésung.”’ 
The first volume is devoted exclusively to an examina- 
tion of the testimony of Christ and the Apostles on the 
authorship and historical character of the Pentateuch; 
and on the ground that these authorities can be quoted 
in favor of the conservative view, demands of Christian 
faith that it accept the position of the New Testament 
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on this matter, irrespective of other considerations: 
The author looks through one book of the New Testa- 
ment after the other, examining them as to their bear- 
ings on the burning questions. His chief result he 
sums up in these words: 

“Christ in twenty-eight places declares that the first 
and the second books of Moses are divinely inspired, and 
in three places states the same in reference to the entire 
Old Testament. In seven places he declares that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, namely, Matt. 19: 4-8; Mark 10: 4- 
9; Luke 20: 37; 16: 29-31; 24: 25; John 5: 46, 47; 7: 22, 23.” 

In discussing the Epistle to the Hebrews the author 
emphasizes the fact that just the contents of the Priest 
Codex are here regarded as historical, while modern 
criticism pronounces them the latest ingredients in the 
composite making up the present Hexateuch. Rupp- 
recht’s first volume is undoubtedly the most complete 
discussion of the doctrina Christi et Apostolorum de Ve- 
tere Testamento, imprimis de libris Mosaicis,and written 
with special reference to the problems of the hour. 

The second and third volume of the series appeal not 
to the faith but to the understanding of the reader, 
being two parts of a discussion that aims pcsitively to 
prove the Mosaic authorship of the books traditionally 
ascribed to him. These are entitled ‘‘ Erweis der 
Echtheit und Glaubwiirdigkeit des Pentateuchs fiir die 
Wissenschaft.’’ Vol. II contains 408 pages, and Vol. III, 
458 pages. As the title-pages indicate it is the purpose 
of the author to prove his thesis scientifically, and he 
thus puts himself on the same basis with the critics. 
The first of these two volumes is devoted to an exam- 
ination of the testimony of the Old Testament exclusive 
of the Pentateuch itself. The metiod is the regressive, 
the author beginning with the latest books of the Old 
Testament canon, and demonstrating that these pre- 
suppose the Mosaic authorship of the first five books, 
gradually ascends in chronological order through the 
entire Old Testament. That in doing so he regards 
the Book of Chronicles as reliable historical records, and 
takes other positions not acceptable to current criticism, 
goes without saying; but at every point Rupprecht 
tries to show that he has a right to take these positions 
and is justified by historical and critical principles and 
facts. He even goes as far as to vindicate the Ezra au- 
thorship of the Book of Chronicles. 

The third and finishing volume, devoted to an exami- 
nation of the Pentateuch itself, is the most important, 
and, from a scientific point of view, the most valuable. 
It is true that the author here makes ample use of the 
researches of Green(to whom he dedicates one of these 
volumes), Bissell, to the essays in the Zex Mosaica, and 
tothe arguments of older defenders of the unity of 
the Pentateuch, such as Ewald, Hengstenberg, 
Kurtz, Keil and others; but it would be a mistake 
to regard this book merely as a reproduction of old or 
stale arguments. It deals directly with the teachings 
of the modern Wellhausen school and antagonizes its 
positions largely with new data. The author deals 
chiefly with the unity at the time of the composition of 
the Pentateuch. He further discusses such persenal 
question as these: Could Moses have written the Pen- 
tateuch? Could Moses have written a book like our 
Pentateuch? Were circumstances such that Moses, as 
it were, was compelled to write shch a work? Did 
Moses actually write it? The whole ends with a de- 
cided claim that on purely scientific principles the Mo-~ 
saic authorship of the Pentateuch must be maintained. 

It is at this place impossible to enter into the details 
of the arguments presented; but their value can be un- 
derstood by a reference to the judgment of Professor 
Zéckler, of Greifswald, himself not a believer in the 
Mosaic authorship of these books and himself attacked 
by Rupprecht. In the Beweis des Glaubens, beginning 
with December, 1896, this famous theologian commenced 
a discussion of Germany’s defenders of old-fashioned 
views on the Péntateuch, and in the January number 
devotes a half-dozen pages to Rupprecht. He says 
among other thirgs this: 


‘““We do not hesitate to affirm that Rupprecht’s volume 
and apology ofthe Pentateuch is the richest and most im- 
portant volume of the kind in ail German literature. The 
critics who have been attacked by him, both the radical 
and the conservative, wili be compelled to answer his 
arguments. We have to deal here not only with the old 
Ranke, Hengstenberg, Kiel arguments, nor is the author 
throughout dependent on Green. His independent views 
and his skilful management of his arguments must be 
recognized. This too, must be conceded, that the tone of 
discussion, which was personal and bitter in the first vol- 
ume, has notably improved in the last two, and the discus- 
sion has become more objective.” , . 

It isin place here to add that, preceding this positive 
work in favor of old views on the Pentateuch, Rupp- 
recht had published a number of investigations of a 
more negative character, in which he had attacked the 
whole Wellhausen scheme, and especially its literary 
superstructure. His leading work in this line is en- 
titled, ‘‘Das Ratsel des Fiinfbuches Moses und seine falsche 
Lésung,’’ published several years ago,and naturally 
forming an introductory volume to the present series. 
Rupprecht himself is a pastor in Bayaria, a pupil of 
v. Hofmann, at a time when this famous Bible scholar, 
in the fifties, formed at Erlangen, together with. Tho- 
masius, Zegschwitz, Delitzsch and others, aconstellation 
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of theological lights of the first magnitude, suchas very 
few other universities have ever been able to boast of. 
The author declares that he has undertaken the defense 
of old truth because the university professors, whose 
business it would be to render this service tothe Church 
of Christ, had themselves been entangled by the new 
hypothesis. 


The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for May 29th. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER.—Marrt. 26. 17-30. 





GoLDEN TExT.—“‘ As often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he 
come.”’—1 Cor. 11: 26. 

NoTEs.—‘‘ The first day of unleavened bread.’’"—Not 
the fifteenth day of Nisan, which the Mosaic law 
calls the first day of the Passover, but the fourteenth, 
which, being a preparation day, anda day in which the. 
leavened bread was all put away, had come to be called 
the first day. ‘* Go into the city.’’—Jesus had been 
spending two days, Wednesday and Thursday, in re- 
tirement at Bethany.——'‘‘7o such a man.’’—Name 
not given. He was probably a frieud to whom Jesus 
had previously spoken, the same man whose servant 
would be met carrying a pitcher of water. ** The 
Master saith.’’—This implies that the man knew Christ. 
‘At thy house.’’—Many Jews allowed the hcspital- 
ity of their home to visitors from the country. 
‘* Made ready the Passover.’’—Provided the lamb, un- 
leavened bread, wine, etc. ‘* He that dipped his 
hand.’’—Not ‘' dippeth,”’ as in the Received Version. 
Probably only one or two heard it, and Judas was not 
one of them. **As it is written of him.’’—As in 
Isaiah 53, and the Messianic prophecy generally. 
‘Ts it I, Rabbi ?’—It is noticeable that Judas does not 
call Christ his Master, but by the less affectionate term 
of Rabbi. ** Thou hast said.’’—That is, it is as you 
have said. As they were eating.”’—\t is probable 
that Judas went out before the Lord’s Supper was in- 
stituted. “*This is my body.’’—It represents my 
body. As this loaf is broken so shall my body be 
broken. ‘*This is my blood of the covenant.’’—This 
wine represents the blood of Christ, the shedding of 
which is the seal of the new covenant, whereby God and 
man are brought into a new relationship of pardon. 
The old covenant was of obedience rewarded with 
life; this is of sin forgiven by grace. ‘‘For many.”’ 
—For the whole world. It is not implied that there are 
many others for whom the blood was not shed. 
“*Unto remission of sins.’’-—The implication is that 
but for the shedding of Christ’s blood there would have 
been no remission. “I will not drink henceforth,’ 
etc.—This is my last meal with you until the victory of 
his kingdom; but what is meant exactly, and when it 
should be, was not clearly stated. “4A hymn.’— 
Probably the so-called a//e/ with which the Jews fin- 
ished the passover feast, Ps. 115-118, including the pas- 
sage, ‘‘ Bind the sacrifice with cords.”’ 

Instruction.—Christ was above all ceremonial law, 
yet he obeyed it. He ate the passover, he was baptized. 
He did it ‘‘to fulfil all righteousness.’’ We should 
hold the forms of worship, family prayer and public 
worship, even when we think we might get as much 
good elsewhere. 

One in the original twelve betrayed his Master. 
There is reasonto fear more than that number do it 
now. Every man betrays him who, professing to be a 
disciple, lives a selfish, worldly life. ; 

The men who betray Christ are not the ones to ask 
“Is it] ?’ Probably Judas would not have asked if the 
others had not. And he did not feel badly about it. They 
asked in anxiety; he asked carelessly, and went out to 
complete the work. 

A man’s sins are utterly his free act. He is fully 
responsible forthem. To be punished for them is just. 
No foreknowledge of God, or plan of the universe, 
affects his responsibility. There may be questions as 
to decrees, but there can be no question of freedom. 

The consequences of sin are terrible. It is better for 
a man not to have been born than that he should live a 
wilfully sinful life, and die in his sins. 

The Church of Christ is based, as an organization, 
on the Lord’s Supper. But for that it would have per- 
ished. That holds believers together. Before this 
there were scattered disciples; now there was a Church. 

The Lord’s Supper is primarily a memorial service. 
‘* Dothis in remembrance of me.”’ There is no mystical 
power in it. If it helps us to remember that Christ 
died for us, then it has accomplished its end. 

The Lord’s Supper is for all Christ’s disciples. It is 
a disgrace to the Church that this symbol of unity 
should have been so often made the sign of division. 

Read Psalm 118 to know what Christ chanted with his 
disciples after the Lord’s Supper, and on his way to 
Gethsemane and the cross. It was about the stone re- 
jected by the builders, the sacrifice bound with cords, 
his own imminent death, and yet it ended with thanks- 
giving and praise. ‘‘ For the joy that was set before 


















































him he endured the cross.’’ 
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Science. 


As noted recently, the paper of Professor Plateau in 
the Old World, showing, what has been recorded by 
observers long ago in the New World, that color is of no 
especial guide to nectar-loving insects, is attracting 
continued attention. Atarecent meeting of the Lin- 
nzan Society, of London, Sir John Lubbock, who is 
one of the warm admirers of the fanciful theories prev- 
alent as to the special adaptation of flowers to meet the 
attractions of insects ‘‘went for’’ Professor Plateau 
with ungloved hands—to speak metaphorically. He 
stated that he had watched the visits of insects to those 
peculiar umbelliferous plants known as Eryngium, or 
the sea-hollies. These have colored involucral bracts 
surrounding the umbel of insignificant flowers. The 
flowers are great favorites with insects; when these col- 
ored bracts were taken off, the insects only lighted on 
those left with the bracts. Those shorn of these col- 
ored appendages were passed by for the others. 
But it has. long since been shown, since Darwin 
based a huge theory on a similar experience with 
Lobelia flowers, that the busy bee profits by experience 
as well as by natural instincts, and finding by experi- 
ence that there is no use in visiting faded flowers, 
naturally supposes the cases with the colored bracts 
wanting, are faded flowers, not worth taking the time 
for prying further into them. He collected a lot of the 
blue bracts and of the flower heads separately, and 
found ‘‘a larger number” of bees alighted on the 
colored bracts first, than on the perfect flowers first. 
But here again was experience. They had learned to 
alight on these, and had not yet unlearned it. For all 
the convincing facts brought forward by Professor 
Plateau Sir John concluded that 
“‘ the new observations of this gentleman do not, in any 
way, weaken the conclusions which have been drawn by 
Sprengel, Darwin and others; and that it is still clear that 
the colors of flowers do serve to guide insects tothe honey, 
and in this way secure cross-fertilization.” 


Neither Professor Plateau nor the numerous observers 
on this side of the Atlantic, contend that color is no 
guide at all. It is the general principle that is objected 
to. It is regarded as somewhat in the light of a moun- 
tain made out of a molehill. 


....The so-called ‘‘liver,’’ or pyloric ceca of the 
common starfish, has been found by Miss Ellen Stone 
to be closely related in function to the pancreas of the 
vertebrates. The work was done in the laboratory of 
Brown University under the direction of Mr. R. W. 
Tower. 


Education. 


THE recent wide-spread discussion of English instruc- 
tion at Yale has emphasized the growth of the depart- 
ment in recent years. Less prominence is given to the 
subject than at Harvard; but the courses offered have 
been greatly expanded, and are admirably systematized. 
Since 1884 English has been included in the entrance 
requirements, which implies a course of two years pre- 
paratory study, and it has also been made a feature of 
the Freshman year. Against one instructor in English 
in 1884-85 there are now seven, including two full pro- 
fessors; the hours of classroom work per week have 
risen in the same time from 6to 25. Equally significant 
is the roll of studentstaking English. During the pres- 
ent year there have been 754 elections of English, 
against 210 in 1896~’97, and 250 the preceding year. 
The Yale ideal of English instruction differs from that 
of Harvard. To quote the statement of Professor 
Phelps ata recent alumni dinner: 





** Vale holds a quite different theory in the teaching of 
English from that held by Harvard. Outside of the lin- 
quistic teachers at Harvard, nine-tenths of the energy and 
time ot her English faculty is given to the correcting of 
students’ compositions. We have two strong and growing 
teachers of rhetoric; but we do not believe in devoting 
more time to composition than we devote to literature, be- 
.cause we think that the latter is as much more important 
as ideas are more important than the expression ot them. 
We believe that if a student is a wide reader and a man of 
ideas, he is more apt to be a good writer than if he has 
learned the method of writing and has nothing in particular 
to say. Furthermore, we do not believe in putting so 
frightful a burden on our English instructors.” 


The victory of Yale over Princeton, in the recent an- 
nual debate, gives new force to this ideal. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection the movement in the 
older English universities for promoting the study of 
the mother tongue. The ‘‘honor school of English 
language and literature’’ at Oxford, is but recently es- 
tablished, and its equipment and practical development 
proceed slowly; but the aim is high, and undoubtedly 
in a few years it will become a great center of research 
in this attractive field. The proposed new London Uni- 
versity will certainly be strong in this department, fol- 
lowing the precedent of the present examining univer- 
sity. The London degree of Doctor of Literature im- 
plies very high attainment in the literature and philol- 
ogy of the English language. 





Literature. 





Henry George’s Social Theory.” 


In his essay on Democracy Mr. Lowell paid Henry 
George this handsome compliment: 

‘*I do not believe that land should be divided because 

the quantity of it is limited by nature. Of what may 
this not be said? A fortiori, we might on the same 
principle insist on a division of human wit, for I have 
observed that the quantity of this has been even more 
inconveniently limited. Mr. George himself has an in- 
equitably large share of it.’’ 
No one can dispute the justice of this observation, 
and whatever may be thought of Mr. George’s the- 
ories of Political Economy, no one but a professor of 
that science can deny that his criticisms on these pro- 
fessors are entertaining. For a few of them he has 
some slight traces of respect, but for the great ma- 
jority, especially of those of the present day, he has 
a most unbounded contempt. He is not at all par- 
ticular about the language in which he expresses his 
opinion, and perhaps he blunts the edge of his wit 
by vituperation; but he certainly does give these 
learned gentlemen such a ‘‘showing up’’ as would 
have awakened Carlyle’s admiration. To say-the 
truth, they have reduced the old science of Political 
Economy to a parlous state, and, as Mr. George 
points out, they have been able to agree upon nothing 
in its place. 

Having smitten his enemies hip and thigh, it ap- 
pears tous that Mr. George might in reason have 
been content. He stalked unchallenged in the lists, 
so far as champions of high degree were concerned, 
and he might have triumphed in the silence of his 
adversaries. He had refuted their arguments, ex- 
posed their contradictions, ridiculed their pretensions 
and smashed their replies. But this was not enough 
for him. He was not content with sullen submission; 
he insisted on humble recantation, The heretics 
‘were not only to be excommunicated, they must ab- 
jure theirerrors. Their refusal to submit to this last 
humiliation embittered Mr. George’s triumph, and 
caused him to lament the ‘‘scuttling ’’ of his foes in 
the childlike fashion of a Homeric hero, We cannot 
refrain from quoting at some length a few of the pas- 
sages, in which he bewails the fact that those whom 
he has crushed refuse to joinin the glorification of his 
splendid victories. 

After many pages devoted to recounting the ‘‘inef- 
fectual gropings’’ of former writers, Mr. George 
winds up with the announcement: ‘‘'‘This was the 
condition of things at the beginning of the eighth 
decade of the century, when the English political 
economy, the only economy making any pretensions 
to a science, received from a newer and freer England 
what has proved a fatal blow.’’ This blow was inflict- 
ed by Mr. George, with his ‘Progress and Poverty”; 
‘‘the most thorough and exhaustive examination of 
political economy that had yet been made, ‘ 
completely recasting political economy.” It ‘has 
been, in short, the most successful economic work ever 
published. Its reasoning has never been successfully 
assailed.” The adherents of the scholastic economy 
since Adam Smith had made no attempts to define 
wealth or property, or to correlate the laws of produc- 
tion or distribution, ‘‘ until there burst on them from 
a fresh man, without either the education or the 
sanction of the schools, on the remotest verge of 
civilization, a reconstruction of the science.” The 
tremendous fluttering of the dovecotes of the pro- 
fessors, produced by this modern Coriolanus, is most 
ingenuously described by Mr. George at pp. 204, 205 
of his work, in a passage which, because of its length, 
we must regretfully abstain from quoting, but which 
our readers should look up for themselves. 

Outrageous indeed, then, was the conduct of Pro-* 
fessor Ingram, who wrote the article on political 
economy for the new edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” but actually did not mention *‘the man 
or the book that was then exerting more influence 
upon thought and finding more purchasers than all 
the rest of’’ the economists combimed; a book that 

‘‘has already exerted a wider influence than any 
other economic work written since ‘The Wealth of 
Nations’”’; ‘‘a book circulating by thousands in the 
three great English-speaking countries, and transla- 
ted into all the important modern languages.’’ Yet, 
Mr. George concedes, this was but natural; for to 
recognize the truth of his book would have been to 
take the bread and butter from the mouths of the 
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professors, They accordingly entered into a con- 
spiracy of silence, and, giving up what had been held 
essential, agreed ‘‘to teach what was an incompre- 
hensible jargon to the ordinary man under the as- 
sumption of teaching an occult science, which re- 
quired a great study of what had been written by 
numerous learned professors all over the world and 
a knowledge of foreign languages.” It is impossible 
not to sympathize with Mr. George in his wrath at 
this despicable strategy; but after all, what could the 
professors do? Like some of those assailed by Don 
Quixote, they did not know how to accede to the 
incomprehensible demands of this redoubtable cham- 
pion from ‘‘the remotest verge of civilization,’’ and 
they tried to get out of the scrape as best they could. 

Considered as a scientific treatise, we humbly ven- 
ture the opinion that this book isa very rambling and 
diffuse production. From a literary point of view, it 
is altogether inferior to ‘‘ Progress and Poverty.” 
It contains, however, a large number of critical re- 
marks that, if acrimonious, are also acute, and mani- 
fest to some extent the remarkable facility in apt 
illustration for which Mr. George was distinguished. 
We fail to find in it anything that is not to be found 
in Mr. George’s earlier works, except some biograph- 
ical details. While we respect the motives that 
doubtless led to the publication of this work, we 
cannot but regard it as injurious to the author's 
reputation. That, however, he evidently felt to be 
established on an enduring foundation, and his ad- 
mirers will probably feel that this book confirms the 


{HE First REPUBLIC IN AMERICA. Am Account of the 
Origin of this Nation, Written from the Records then 
(1624) Concealed by the Council, rather than from the 
Histories then Licensed by the Crown. By Alexander 
Brown, D.C.L. (Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 8vo, pp. 688, $7.50.) 

We have had a foretaste of this history in Dr. Brown’s 
‘* Genesis of the United States,’’ which was reviewed in 
our columns April 19th, 1891. The present work goes 
back farther into the sources of the history. Its point 
and substance, as may easily be gathered from the title, 
is to trace the democratic tendencies in the develop- 
ment of Virginia from the first, and which, in spite of 
every obstacle, and all later opinion to the contrary, 
did result in the building up of the first democratic gov- 
ernment founded in America. The work is written not 
only to present the history in a new view, but with a 
new view of the sources on which that history ‘ests. 
Dr. Brown does not believe that we have had access to 
the true history or to the trustworthy documents which 
contain it. The chief sinner in the case he believes to 
be the famous Captain John Smith, whom he accuses of 
exaggeration, misrepresentation, and grossly mislead- 
ing accounts of the situation in Virginia. He writes 
(p. vii): 

“His account of the state to which the colony had at- 
tained under the Crown (1607-1609) is exaggerated and in- 
accurate, the errors being chiefly of commission ; and he 
conveys a meager, incorrect, unjust and ungenerous idea 
of the enterprise under the company (1609-1624) omitting, 
traducing or obscuring, insomuch that he conceals the 
facts and really conveys no idea of the most worthy acts 
and the very broad-minded motives which inspired the 
managers in Engiand and in Virginia under the popular 
charters. Finally, if he had been qualified to write and 
had really written an accurate account—such a history as 
we now need to have—of this popular movement he would 
not have been permitted to publish it at that time. ‘ 
Virginia was the first of the free colonies of Engiand ; but 
it was founded in the days when many believed in the 
divine right of kings, and when ‘no English historyes’ 
were to be printed without the sanction ot the Privy Coun- 
cil; and the accounts published under the royal license 
represent that the colony had been brought to a good 
state of forwardness under the royal charter and the 
king’s form of government (‘without one ray of popular 
rights’), and that all went to wrack after the alteration in 
the Government, etc. On the other side the authentic 
manuscript records, as wellas the evidence (still preserved) 
submitted to the royal commissioners, really prove that 

- the colony did not prosper under the Crown; but that it 
was finally established under the popular charters,which kin- 
dled the rays of popular rights that are now shining for us.” 

This passage gives the point and pith of what the 
whole volume is written to establish. Dr. Brown finds 
Capt. John Smith in something like flat contradiction 
with the evidence, and attacks him, to use Percy’s 
phrases, for ‘‘@vain-glorious fellow, sounding his 
trumpet as the hypocrites do—who appropriated to 
himself many deserts which he never performed, and 
stuffed his relations with. many falsities and-malicious 
detractions of others.’’ He declares that the true con- 
ception of the social and political foundation in Virginia 
is not to be gotten from Smith’s history ‘‘ because he 
was opposed to it and does not give it.”” Dr. Brown 
does not delay on the Pocahontas history. He has 
larger matters in view than this interesting but irrele- 

vant romance. The real issue is between Captain Smith 
and the ideas presented by him,-on the one hand, and the 
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managers of the movement in Virginia and in England 
and the ideas which inspired them, on the other. He 
believes that the movement had its origin under the in- 
spiration of the grandest progressive ideas that were 
at that time fermenting in the great party which ulti- 
mately wrought out the whole scheme of English con- 
stitutional liberty. Sir Edwin Sandys was foremost 
among them, and the really fine and inspiring feature 
of the book is that it connects Virginian as well as New 
England colonization directly with the great movement 
for political and constitutional freedom which was al- 
ready gathering head in Great Britain. 

“‘The popular charters and other legal instruments of 

the London Company of Virginia were drafted by Sir 
Edwin Sandys, assisted by other lawyers and politicians 
among the progressive thinkers of that transition period, 
who also designed a popular form of government for the 
colony, and these documents formed the original basis for 
civil and religious liberty in the New World.” 
The material contained in the volume has been collected 
at the cost of enormous labor and great expense. 
Much of it has not been presented before. The effect 
of itis to bring the reader face to face with the colo- 
nists under their several charters and under the Crown, 
and to show what their political aims and ambitions 
were and what their measure of success. 

The comfort and convenience of his readers would 
have been greatly promoted by some scheme of presen- 
‘tation which would have held in view the sources from 
which the numerous documents quotedare taken, what 
they are and where they may be found. The book isin 
great need of fuller and more detailed editing on these 
points, tho substantially the material is all here. To 
the student the volume is one of great interest and in- 
dispensable importance. It carries him back to the 
sources, and lays before him the documentary proofs 
of what the facts were and of what the history is. The 
author’s view of the motives which inspired the move- 
ment is a noble one, and all the more interesting to us 
as it brings the colonization and founding of Virginia 
in a line with the democratic development of the coun- 
try, and discloses to us in these far-away times and 
confused beginnings the germs of the liberty and the 
law which we now enjoy. 

We close with citing another passage in which the 
author sums up the results of the history he is writing 
(p. 615): 


“The simple facts are that the London Company for 
Virginia secured a fifth kingdom for England and planted 
in the New World the germs of civil and religious liberty 
for the glory of their posterity; that the King, in removing 
the Government, took for the Crown the emoluments which 
were then accruing to the company as the result of their 
long and patient labors so freely bestowed with their time 
and money; and that ‘the historian’ (Capt. John Brown] 
robbed them of their*good name. More than 120 years ago 
our forefathers revolted against the Crown and resumed the 
popular rights granted to them under the company. It is 
time for their posterity to remove the ungenerous covering 
with which ‘ the historian,’ under the royal prerogative, 
concealed the broad foundation on which the nation was 
established.” 


THROUGH SOUTH AFRICA. By Henry M. Stanley, M.P., 
D.C.L. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) 

We are glad to be able to direct our readers to this 
American edition of the most recent work on Africa. 
Allusion was made to it in our Africa Number as al- 
ready published in England. The book is composed of 
Mr. Stanley’s reports to South Africa, an English jour- 
nal exclusively devoted to matters which concern the 
region denoted by its name. It contains, with some re- 
vision and addition, the accounts of Stanley’s recent 
visit to Rhodesia, the Transvaal, Cape Colony and Na- 
tal. It is full of examples of the bluff, blunt penetra- 
tion which has carried the great explorer ona short cut 
through so many tangles and difficulties, and exhibits 
everywhere the enormous advantage over other students 
of South Africa which comes from his profound ac- 
quaintance with the country and ability to deal with each 
point which comes up, in a comparative way. In com- 
mon with other recent observers, especially Captain 
Younghusband, he is in raptures over the climate, and 
sees but one drawback in the returns to be expected 
from the exuberant fertility of the soil—the want of 
water on the one hand, and the want of intelligent en- 
terprise in taking the entirely practicable means’ of ob- 
taining it. His report on Rhodesia is, on the whole, 
encouraging, tho he asserts that it competes in many 
respects at a disadvantage with Johannesburg and the 
Transvaal, a disadvantage which might quickly and 


. easily be reversed by completing the railway line from 


the coast to Buluwayo via Victoria. As to the Trans- 
vaal, Stanley reports it as overwhelmed with the 
‘* senile madness and boorish insensibility’’ of a snivel- 
ing idiot in its President Kriiger. He writes: 


‘‘Elsewhere and since the dawn of civilization intellect 
has always become master, captain and king over igno- 
rance; but at Johannesburg it is asinine ignorance which 
rules intellect. Fitting words are wanting to de- 
scribe my overmastering surprise at the state of things in 
the Transvaal.” 


He sees nothing for England to do but to wait until the 
citizens of Johannesburg unite on some policy under 
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the pressure of stern necessity. He reports Austra- 
lians and other settlers as flying from the country, un- 
able to endure the ‘‘ dense, ignorant and impenetrable”’ 
Boer-Machiavelli who now rules with almost absolute 
power. He believes that English interference would 
be fatal, and that there is absolutely nothing for Eng- 
land to do but to maintain an adequate force in South 
Africa, and protect its own citizens in their rights under 
the London convention. This is precisely what Cap- 
tain Younghusband said, and Mr. Poultney Bigelow in 
‘*White Man’s Africa”? takes substantially the same 
Position. The volume is packed with knowledge 
and information on all points, condensed into the 
shortest possible space. Inthe summary given in the 
final chapter Stanley insists on immigration as an offset 
to Boer influence, and shows where it is to come from 
and how it can be made available in spite of the land- 
grabbers who have invaded Rhodesia. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY QUESTIONS. By James Freeman 
Clarke. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897.) 

The flight of time is strongly suggested by this title. 
The question of slavery, which forms the subject of 
one of the finest of these papers, is no longer a ques- 
tion, and to the younger generation it must seem al- 
most like an anachronism to call it one of the ques- 
tions of the century in which they live. Harriet Mar- 
tineau was a great figure inthe America of our fathers, 
but she is now nothing but a name. Who considers 
Buckle and his theory of averages, or realizes the in- 
fluence of Carlyle on the thought of the first half of the 
century? We have questions of our own to quarrel 
and worry over, and the problems that vexed our fa- 
thers’ souls seem small in comparison with what we 
must face. Yet this, we must confess, is but a superfi- 
cial way of looking at the matter, Mr. Clarke was a 
righteous man, and a wise and thoughtful man. He 
was a scholar and, altho he held no office, a statesman; 
for he not only voiced the best public opinion of his 
day on great issues, but did much to create it. It 
would not be easy to find a more competent guide to an 
understanding of the interesting era covered by his life, 
and some of these essays are really history of the most 
valuable kind. That showing the conditions of relig- 
ious feeling and thought in New England when Car- 
lyle first raised his voice, the stirring among the dry 
bones that he created, and the revelation of the exist- 
ence of a German literature due to him, is peculiarly 
enlightening. None of the essays, indeed, is unworthy 
of preservation, and the book which they make is one to 
be owned and prized—and read. 


PRACTICAL IDEALISM. By William Dewitt Hyde, Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College. (Macmillan Company.) 

Those who have read President Hyde’s ** Outlines of 
Social Theology” will not need to be told that this vol- 
ume on Practical Jdealism is worthy of their attention. 
The author has a remarkable gift of persuasive expo- 
sition, and his earnestness cannot fail to rouse the most 
sluggish reader. In this book he begins with an ad- 
mirably clear and succinct introduction to modern phi- 
losophy, in which the main pcints are stated so skil- 
fully as to make the whole matter seem comprehensi- 
ble even to those who say they have no taste for meta- 
physics. The greater part of the book, however, is 
distinctly ethical, and is as elevating in spirit as it is 
agreeable in presentation. Nowhere can we find a 
better statement of the relations of the individual with 
society than is here given. The chief end of the book 
is to show men the spiritual significance of their every- 
day life; to tell in simple language ‘‘ how Thought con- 
structs the Natural World in which we dwell, and how 
Love is striving to create a Spiritual World that shall be 
as fair as the face of nature and as free as the will of 
man."’ Noone can listen to the author without feel- 
ing encouraged to renewed faith in the possibility 
of realizing a better order of things than now pre- 
vails. 


No one can deny that Madame James Darmesteter 
has turned out a beautiful piece of literary work in her 
LIFE OF ERNEST RENAN. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1897.) Asa writer she too is gifted, and so far as effec- 
tionate admiration, bordering on reverence, is a quali- 
fication in a biographer, she is well qualified. Her 
whole book is a rhapsody; it is suffused with the warm 
color of affection and animated with poeticfeeling. We 
can hardly say that it is keyed up to too high a pitch, 
for Mme. Darmesteter’s taste is too good to allow her to 
err seriously; but it is distinctly a poetical book. From 
his earliest years Renan is looked at through an atmos- 
phere charged with imagination, and with eyes filled 
with emotion. There was much in his career to justify 
this sentimental treatment, and if we accept this 
book as giving one aspect of Renan’s life we shall be 
thankfulfor it. Yet for a full understanding of what 
Renan did and of what he thought, we must look fur- 
ther. Doubtless for a public as familiar with Renan’s 
career and position as that of Paris Mme. Darmesteter’s 
Life may be adequate; but those who have not 
watched his development or read much of his writing 
require somewhat more authoritative guidance. Such 
readers will find themselves occasionally perplexed to 
know whether Renan is speaking or his biographer. 
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THE Broom OF THE WAR-Gop. Sy 
Henry Noél Brailsford. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) This is a strikingly good impres- 
sionist sketch of what the late war be- 
tween Greece and Turkey offered to ro- 
mance. Mr. Brailsford’s haste is evident 
in his work; but even his haste has 
somewhat of the breathlessness of enthu- 
siasm. His story is full of contrasts in 
character and people, contrasts so vari- 
ous and curious that the effect is not un- 
like that of acrazy-quilt. Unquestion- 
ably a true glimpse, at least» from one 
point of view, is given of the great strug- 
gle which was so disastrous to Greece, 
andthe general effect is, as we have said, 
that of a hasty running sketch made in 
the midst of things. 


For Love or Country. A Story of 
Land and Sea in the Days of the Revolu- 
tion. By Cyrus Townsend Brady, Arch- 
deacon of Pennsylvania. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25.) Here is a really fine 
historical story, dealing practically and 
powerfully with great characters and 
great events. It is more a story than an 
artistic romance. The author’s gift lies 
in straightforward, eloquent narrative 
and in the blunt presentation of histor- 
ical personages. It is a story without 
glamour; it may be that its tendency 
toward disillusion will render it not par- 
ticularly fascinating to young readers. 


BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Sy S. Bar- 
ing Gould, M.A. (New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co. $1.75.) Mr. Gould 
has written here a very interesting and 
somewhat exciting historical romance 
laid in England during the closing years 
of the eighteenth century. It isastory of 
highwaymen and murder and the burning 
fa woman for crime. Mr. Gould presents 
his characters and scenes with grim real- 
istic force, and the description of land- 
scape and the caves and haunts of rob- 
bers is picturesquely graphic. The pub- 
lishers have printed the book beautifully, 
and it is copiously illustrated. 


THE VINTAGE. By £. F. Benson, (Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.25.) Mr. Benson has 
attempted an historical story of modern 
Greece with a view to sketching the con- 
ditions of life operating in that country 
since 1820. It begins with the pending 
of a revolution; the real love story opens 
while the uprising is in full movement, 
and thence onward we are in the stir and 
worry of strange and picturesquely melo- 
dramatic sceres. We like Mr. Benson 
better in stories like this than in such 
silly sketches as ‘‘ Dodo.’’ Some of the 
descriptions of Greek life and scenery 
are notably good. 


THE SON OF THE CZAR. By James M- 
Graham. (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.25.) Theson of Czar Peter 
the Great is the hero of this story, which 
has the merit of rapid movement and a 
multitude of incidents. We cannot see 
that the hero is well chosen, as he isa 
stupid creature; but the author rattles 
out a fairly attractive tale, with plenty 
of light and shade and good and bad init 
to make it acceptable to the thoughtless 
public. 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. By Agnes. and 
Egerton Castle. (Macmillan Co. $1.50.) 
The scene of this historical story is 
Bohemia at a castle in a picturesque 
region. It is well told, albeit a trifle 
long drawn out, the picture of how a 
great family’s honor was involved in a 
set of romantic circumstances being 
strongly presented. Many readers will 
find it a story quite to their taste, with 
its burden of love-making and romantic 
incidents. 


THE TALES OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50.) This 
is a collection of stories which have ap- 
peared otherwhere. They are four in 
number. ‘‘ Some Emotions and a Moral,” 
‘*The Sinner’s Comedy,’’ ‘‘A Study in 
Temptations,’’ and ‘‘A Bundle of Life.’’ 
From the titles the intelligent reader will 
easily understand what to expect. We 
do not recommeni the book. 


BosTon NEIGHBOURS IN TOWN AND OUT. 
By Agnes Blak? Poor, (3. P. Putnam’s 
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Sons. $1.25.) A book of short stories, 
not ¢xciting, but sufficiently interesting 
to hold attention, written from an ex- 
tremely feminine point of view and 
touched pretty liberally with what has 
become current as the ‘‘ color’’ of Boston 
environments. We should not care to 
take the book seriously. 


CarRITA. A Cuban Romance. By Louis 
Pendleton. (New York: Lamson Wolfe & 
Co.) Hurricanes, love, romance, Cuban 
plantation life, leprosy and mystery are 
enveloped in a glowing cloud of word- 
mist by the clever art of Mr. Pendleton, 
and the result is a story thoroughly trop- 
ical in its nature and effect. 





Literary Notes. 


R. H. RussELL’s new edition of ‘‘ Cuba 
in War Time’’ contains a new colored 
war map, and flags for marking the posi- 
tions of the American, Cuban and Span- 
ish Armies. 


....W. A. Wilde & Co., who have made 
a specialty of Sunday-school publica- 
tions, have moved from 25 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, to the New Walker Build- 
ing, 110 Boylston Street. 


....A new romarce of the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, by Mr L. Cope Con- 
ford, entitled ‘‘ The Sons of Adversity,”’ 
will be published in this country by L. 
C. Page & Co., of Boston, Mass. 


....Among the books soon to be 
brought out by the Macmillan Company, 
are Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel 
‘*Helbeck of Bannisdale,’’ ‘‘ The Forest 
Lovers,” by Maurice Hewlett, and ‘‘The 
Hope of Immortality,’’ by the Head Mas- 
ter of Harrow School, the Rev. J. E. C, 
Welldon, M.A. 


....The June number of Zhe Century 
will contain a paper by Capt. Alfred T. 
Mahan on the causes of the failure of 
the Spanish Armada. It accompanies 
an illustrated article on the loss of the 
Armada. It accompanies an illustrated 
article on the loss of the Armada. 


.... Nos. 226 and 227 of the publications 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science are ‘*Sociology Ap- 
piled to Politics, Social Tneories and 
Russian Conditions,’’ by F. Sigel, and 
‘*The Political and Municipal Legisla- 
tion of 1894,” by E. Dana Durand. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


..+.»‘* Historical Sketch of the United 
States Department of Agriculture: Its 
Objects and Present Organization,’’ com- 
piled by Charles H. Greathouse of the 
Division of Publication, is now in press, 
and will soon be issued by the Depart- 
ment as Bulletin No. 3, Division of Pub- 
lication. 


....M. F. Mansfield will issue immedi- 
ately ‘‘ Three Years in Savage Africa,”’ 
by Mr. Lionel Decle, with Introduction 
by Henry M. Stanley, M. P. Mr. Decle’s 
journey extended over 7,000 miles. The 
volume, which will contain illustrations, 
maps, sketches and surveys will contain 
600 pages. ‘Price, $5.00. 


....Messrs. Cassell & Co., Limited, 
have resumed their American business, 
which was disposed of some years ago to 
the Cassell Publishing Company. Mr. 
W. T. Belding will be the sole represent- 
ative of the Company in New York City. 
Office, Nos. 7 and g West Eighteenth 
Street. From this office will be issued 
The Magazine of Art, Cassell’s Magazine, 
The Quiver and Little Folkes. 


..+.T wo years ago the American Bible 
Society was compelled by the unsettled 
state of the island, to recall from Cuba 
its agents,who had in twelve years circu- 
lated more than 50,000 copies of the 
Scriptures among the people. Now 
funds have begun to come in for resu- 
ming the work, and, as Bibles went into 
Mexico with the army in 1848, it is pro- 
posed that they go into Cuba in the wake 
of our army in 1808. 


....The most influential newspaper in 
Germany is, no doubt, the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, published in Munich, formerly 
in Augsburg. It is also the oldest jour- 
nal of the kind in the Fatherland. It re- 
cently celebrated the one hundredth an- 
niversary of its publication, having been 
established by the famous house of Cotta, 
in Tiibingen,in 1798. In commemoration 
of this centennial, Dr. Edward Heyck 
has published a résumé of the history of 
German journalistic literature during 
the last century, entitled ‘‘ Die Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 1788-1898,’ with the sub-title 
‘‘Contributions to the History of the Ger- 
man Press,’ a volume of 352 pages. The 
book is a careful analysis of the histor- 
ical forces that have controlled the ups 
and downs of the paper in question, fa- 
mous as the most independent and schol- 
arly political newspaper in the country. 
At the same time the reasons become ap- 
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A CENTURY OF CUBAN DIPLOMACY 
The Historical justification of our present attitude. 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 


Professor of History at Harvard University. 
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The Situation in China 
By CATHAY 


A timely article by the most dis- 
tinguished Eastern correspondent 
of the London Times on the interest 
of the United States in intervention 
in China. 





CURRENT FALLACIES UPON NAVAL SUBJECTS 
By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


The author speaks of warships and coast defences, and shows that our 
navy, in order to be adequate for defensive purposes merely, must be 
strong enough to strike a vigorous blow at the fleet of an enemy. 


A Rebel Cipher Despatch 
By DAVID HOMER BATES. 

An account, by a former member of our Secret Service, of 

how the discovery of a cryptogram led to the frustra- 


tion of a plot to capture and turn into rebel privateers 
the most important vessels in our merchant marine. 










The Czar’s People 
By JULIAN RALPH 


The material out of which 
Russia is striving to make an 
empire that will include the larger 
part of both Europe and: Asia. 
Profusely illustrated. 
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parent why the periodical press in Ger 
many has been notoriously so weak and 
why, notwithstanding the intelligence of 
the people of that country, Germany has 
never been able to produce a journal of 
the type of the London 7Zimes, or large 
newspapersin other lands. The Ad/gemeine 
Zeitung has never had a larger contingent 
of subscribers than 9,000, but these have 
been chiefly among the highest circles in . 
all the various ranks of German public 
life and thought. The Germans them- 
selves feel that their work in the journal- 
istic line is nothing to be proud of. In 
the Christliche Welt, the leading liberal 
religious journal of the land, ina special 
and lengthy notice of Heyck’s researches, 
the writer says, that ‘‘the influence of the 
German periodical press, owing to the 
presence of certain harmful elements, is 
not great. 
bad way. 
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German journalism is in a 
The Allgemeine is one of the 
very fewthat hasexhibited independence 
of thought and action.” 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Outlines of the Earth’s 
History. 


By Prof. N. S. SHALER, of Harvard Uni- 


versity. Illustrated. r2mo. Cloth, 
$1.75. ° 

Professor Shaler’s comprehensive knowledge and 

graphic style have imparted to this popular study in 


physiography a peculiar distinction. In its wide range 
of information and the lucidity with which the various 
themes are treated the book possesses a value which 
will be appreciated by many readers and by students. 


A Trooper of the Empress. 


By CLINTON Ross. No. 240, Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

“* A splendid story from start to finish, neither hasty in 

Pet omen y Sy nd nconsiderate of the reader’s quicken- 


ed interest its swift delineation of facts.""— Boston 
erald. 


The Story of Photography. 


By ALFRED T. Srory. 


I2mo,. 


A new volume in 


the Library of Useful Stories. 16mo. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
“Photography is boundup with the theory of light, 


and hence wit solar physics, spectrum analysis, 
chemistry, optics, and, as we have recently seen in the 
discovery of the X rays, with electricity. As to its 
practical application, its achievements in the depart- 
ment of industry alone, and its relation to painting, 
design, and illustration, . . . present one of the 
most interesting subjects for study that any one éan 
takeup. . . . Itis to introduce the subject in this 
ight that these pages have been written, not so much 
with the object of producing a manual to teach photog- 
pr ry d as an art, but, while giving due weight to that 
side of the subject, to present it in its more scientific 
aspects.”— From the Introduction, 





These books are for sale by all booksellers; or they 
will be sent by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COFIPANY, 
72 Fura Avenue. New York. _ 


8 $10 A DAY 10 AGENTS © 

.MURAT HALSTEAD’S GREAT WAR BOOK. O 

O ur untry in War.” All about armies, navies, 
coast defences, Maine Disaster, Cuba, Our War 
with Spain and relations with Foreign Nations. O 
Nearly 600 pages, written since the Maine pises 


price low, freight paid. Handsome outfit free. 
en 9 two cent stamps to pay postage. 
EDUCATIONAL UNION, 824 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. O 


OOO0000O 
30 HAdRSINEs 


CHURCH 
MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS 
Edited by the 
PASTORS of 
i LIVE CHURCHES 
&} in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and 

Washington, D. C, 

Good reading for the home. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for 
a three different copies, or $1.00 


% for the whole list of thirty 
SaaS 4% publications. 


CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION, 200 So. 10th St.,Phila., Pa 

















PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. — 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S: 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PEAS. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitioner of the A:t 
now in business 77 each). i 
ROCK WOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 











Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield. Mass. 
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..It gives us pleasure to announce 
that we have sold to the publishing house 
of Dodd, Mead & Co., of this city, the 
rights to publish in book form, for the 
United States and Canada, the articles 
on Africa which appeared in our issue of 
Maysth. The mapof Africa will alsoap- 
pearin the book which will be published in 
the fall. We feel confident that the book 
will be heartily appreciated and will meet 
with a large sale. 


..The New York Times has been is- 
suing a series of ‘‘ Classified Lists of 
Books’”’ on various subjects. Its last 
bibliography is that of the Wheel, and it 
includes the ‘‘ Art and Science of the 
Wheel,” ‘‘ Touring,’’ ‘‘ The Bicycle in 
Poetry and Fiction,’’ Magazine Articles, 
Road Maps, etc. Under the head of fiction 
the list seems unusually short, including 
only Zola’s ‘‘ Paris,’’ H. G. Wells’s ‘‘ The 
Wheels of Chance,”’ and Le Gallienne’s 
‘* The Quest of the Golden Girl.”’ 


- Books of aaa Week. 


Bird Studies. By William E.S. Scott. With Il- 
lustrations from Original Photographs. 10x8, 
pp. 368. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons..... $5 00 


The oo in Tradition, History and Art. By the 
William Wood S¢ »ymore. With Illustra- 
aon 104¢x8, pp. 486. New York: G. P. Put- 
ST is ben 5000 pb hv ethics sageédpbiotan bia 750 
Arrows; or, Teaching a Fine Art. By ea 
Ballard. 734x544, pp. 100. New York: A 
Barnes & Co 
The Century Atlas of the World. Prepared under 
the superintendence of Benjamin E. Smith, 
A.M. 1254x104, pp. 382 New York: The Cen- 
juny DD. 2 cv ccsccc cess pececccosconcsvcccevectesvece 
aeteey esha om By Prof. H. Graetz. Index 
Volume. p. 644. Philadelphia: The 
Jewish Publ _ on Peociety of America........ 3 00 
The King’s Henchman. A Chronicle of the Six- 
teenth Century. Brought to light and edited 
by William Henry am. 746x5, pp. 291. 
Boston, penpants cangetee PR ishustsdpoie cnuebs 
me Songs. By Harry Lyman Koop- 
Beads pp. pp. 8. oston: H. D. Everett. 
The ee Basket for Preachers and Teachers. 
634x4, pp. 100. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. 0 50 


Helioams “4 Miniatures. By Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharto vith a Chapter on Miniature Paint- 

ing. By. Emily Drayton Taylor. With numer- 
ous reproductions of the best examples 
of Colonial, Revolutionary, and Moddern 
Miniature Painters 814x544, pp. 259. Phila- 


” 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co Foden pidudPenastreun 8 00 
The Peacemakers. - John a Winter. 
76x5, pp. 317. Philadelphia: . Lippin- 

ES Ae eM a RE eS coe 13 
The Vicar. A Novel. By —— Hatton. 746x5, 

pv. 320, Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Co.... 12% 
— of the Ivies. By E oo abe > 4 y: e Train. 
5, pp. 266. Philadelphia: J ppincott 


Gay's Kecruit. By Capt. Charles King, U.S.A. 
Illustrated. 646x334, pp. 249. Philadelphia: 
DERE GS «5.00580 6e6 660s pccncetncetssed 0 75 

Her Ladyship’s Elephant. By David Dwight 
Wells. 746x5%, pp. 234. New York: Henry 
(7 re Nags iRgieae a al Rarit aie eee 1 25 

Degerteces of the Inte rior. 114x9%, pp. 1059. 

Washington, D. C.: Government Press........ 

Through South Africa. By Henry M. Stanley. 
T4x5, pp. 140. New York: Charles Scribner's 
ss knentbseseebch see dwnks seb crwedbenr ehh ee 

an 7 Morgan Robertson. 634x4 pp 145. 

aT WORK BE. F, MORSEBI..........cccccccoce 0% 

The eo rt pA idoang By M. E. Francis. x 

534. pp. 368. Bi 





THE INDEPENDENT ° 


9229992293 9999: 
Accurate 
War News. 


HE EVENING POST has a 
strong staff of war corre- 
spondents in the field and on de- 
spatch boats at sea. You can safely 
rely on getting the latest and relia- 
tle war news in 


The Loening Post 
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EVERY HOME AND CLUB ROOM SHOULD 
HAVE ONE OR MORE OF THESE BOOKS 
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The finest collection of the most famous war 


songs in existence. Fifty-five songs. Ninety- 
six pages. Old national patriotic songs, and 


the famous songs of the wars of the Revolution 





and Rebellion are all given. Solos may be 


sung by any voice. Choruses for male or 


mixed voices. 


AMERICAN 


: 

: 

: : 
: i 
: PATRIOTIC SONGS | 
| , 
: : 
4 
: : 














words and musi¢ complete. There are sixty 
selections, songs, hymns, etc., including all 
the old, standard and firmly established com- 
positionsof America. 














oston: Little, Brown & Co 150 2 
The General Manager's Story. By Herbert Elli- * 
ott Hamblen. 734x544, pp. 311. New York: Each Book, 50 Cents, Postpaid 
Fe ec cen twoscreccncecvcssctnecss 150 
The Shorter Poems of John + aiben. By ped For sale by all dealers, or 
J.George. 7x5, pp. 299. New York: The Ma : 
ED ke twnstasewesusbanésee awn esercescesass 0 60 direct from 
An eae Catechism. By M. C. Hazard. 54¢x 
384, pp. 45. Boston: The Pilgrim Press........ 0 10 OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
The — w hite ae Blue 7x4. New York: * 
i ee IE on nnchep bbs nnptapeaveababueneks 050 
Onna = the wing od pat . oe oaty 453-459 WASHINGTON ST. 
n sivgraphy athaniel Southgate ha- | 
ler. Titustraved: With a 8x5, pp. 417. owt BOSTON 
New York: Appleton Dinotinieksabehenss 7 hes 
The. ‘Study of yy Bors oy ay -elgut Cc. H. DITSON & CO. New York. 
illustrations. y Alfre S er x4, pp. «ie : : 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.............-.00+ J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia. 
a “x5, DP student a _— 
e Witt e. 7x5, pp. ew Yor! nomas 
Y. EID SF aiiistassn ch dpbsesut ‘phonnnsbucs> 35 , GEESE CECE EEE CECE 
The Glory ‘Of the Imperfect. By George H. Palm- a es 
er. 7x5. PR. 31. New York: homas Y. 
SURE or os, Scenes oe erate ot 0 35 4.CHOURCH CO. Masic Puolishers, Ciociunati, ©, 

















“* Meets the needs precisely.’’—The Golden Rule. 


Laudes “Donunt 
for the Prayer Meeting | 


Edited by the Rev. Dr. CHARLES S. ROBINSON, 
Of whose books more than 2,000, 000 copies have been sold. 





5 Soins already extensively used book i is 


NOT AN ABRIDGED EDITION 
of the famous LAUDES DOMINI, but is made up of selections specially 
fitted for social worship, including some of the best gospel songs. 
best book for the purpose published.” 


4 
é 
579 HYMNS ; 330 TUNES; FULL CLOTH, 50 CENTS. | 
THE CENTURY CO., 


Returnable sample 
copy on request. 


hs ee ee 


GOSS POO 


“The 
Rey. H. T. McEwen, D.D. 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 

















indicates a disordered stomach, which 
| Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
' will promptly regulate. It cures head- 
aches and constipation, too, in the most 
rational and pleasant way. 50 cents and $1. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 








Financial. 


Warnings of a New Gold 
Struggle. 


THE war between the United States 
and Spain has, by increasing the finan- 
cial embarrassment of the latter coun- 
try, introduced a new element into the 
calculations of foreign financiers, or 
rather, made more acutea factor which 
already was pressing for attention. The 
resources of the Spanish Government 
are practically exhausted. The Bank 
of Spain has already issued circulating 
notes up to the limit of the specie re- 
serve—33 %%—which the law provides 
shall be maintained. Any further issue 
of notes must be in the nature of forced 
loans, and is bound to impair the credit 
of both the Bank and the Government. 
The Government itself has about reach- 
ed the limit of the tax-bearing capacity 
of the Spanish people. The imposition 
of additional taxes was rejected by the 
Madrid Cortes from among the various 
war measures recently submitted by the 
Cabinet. It was a measure that was 
assuredly dangerous in the face of riots 
already in progress on account of the 
high price of grain and grain products, 
and the oppression of taxes is felt the 
more severely since the war has pros- 
trated Spain’s business and industries. 
The situation of the Castilian monarchy 
is certainly incapable of amelioration so 
far as surface indications are a guide. 
While the last few years have witnessed 
the transfer of a vast amount of Span- 
ish Government obligations from for- 
eign holders to Spain’s own capitalists, 
there isa sufficient amount of externally 
held debt to make that country’s immi- 
nent collapse one of vital moment to 
French finance. It furnishes a reason 
why the banking powers of France are 
interested in strengthening their own 
gold holdings. 

But the disturbed political conditions 
of Europe are seemingly working 
toward a renewed scramble for gold, 
like that which was so noticeable in the 
years preceding and immediately fol- 
lowing the American financial crisis of 
1893. There are some signs that it has 
already begun. The Bank of England 
has been building up its bullion reserve 
this month by methods without prece- 
dent. Among these has been the ini- 
tiation of the policy often pursued by 
Continental nations—namely, the ma- 
king of advances on security without 
charging interest, on the stipulation 
that the advances shall be repaid in 
gold. More than that, the Bank of 
England in the last week bought gold 
at a higher price than it has ever paid 
for it, at least in recent years. Every 
device has been used of which the 
manipulation of the exchange market is 
capable, for strengthening the gold re- 
sources of Great Britain. 

The reason for the course of the 
Bank of England is not far to seek. 
It will be found in the unhappy tension 
of political relations between the sev- 
eral nations — England, Germany, 
France and Russia—which are strug- 
gling for the supremacy in Chinese 
trade and territorial possession, and 
between Great Britain and France with 
respect of the territorial disputes in 
Western Africa. The seriousness of 
the latter dispute is not fully appre- 
ciated in this country yet. Indications 
of it, however, may be found in the 
grave tone adopted in recent speeches 
by Lord Salisbury, the British Premier, 
and in the insuriag against war risks by 
Lloyds, the greatest insurance combina- 
tion of the world, of vessels engaged in 
trading between English and French 
posts. The mobilization of the French 
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Navy and the activity in naval prepara- 
tions reported from that country, are 
significant of the uneasy feeling of dip- 
lomats with regard to possible inter- 
ruption of diplomatic repose. 

There may be important meaning, 
to>, in the new loan of $60,000,000 
which Russia is said to be negotiating 
for with Berlin bankers. That Russia 
should seek and be encouraged to re- 
ceive financial assistance from the Ger- 
man capital suggests a possible diplo- 
matic understanding between the two 
nations which have for a long time been 
at variance, and that understanding is 
interpreted to foreshadow friction be- 
ween the Continent of Europe and the 
British Isles. In the far East, too, 
there are developments having a vital 
bearing on the competition for gold, 
the supreme money of the world. Ja- 
pan is about to issue a new loan for 
$75,000,000, altho it has only just re- 
ceived an enormous indemnity from 
China. The gold standard established 
by Japan after its triumph over the Ce- 
lestial Kingdom does not appear to rest 
on too sure a bottom. Adverse ex- 
change conditions have led to a heavy 
exportation of gold from Japan in re- 
cent months, at onetime averaging the 
equivalent of $500,000 a week. The in- 
flation of business in Japan which fol- 
lowed the Chinese War—that feverish 
prosperity which often isthe worst her- 
itage of war—created an extravagant 
consumption of imports. The kigh 
prices of domestic products and man- 
ufactures which resulted from the seem= 
ing prosperity in Japan tended to check 
her exports. The two influences com- 
bined to throw her balance of trade on 
the wrong side of the ledger. 

These world-wide perturbations, so 
closely connected with the distribution 
of the gold reserves of civilized coun- 
tries, have peculiar significance to the 
United States in the present juncture of 
of affairs, It is a warning that our 
economic system should not be trifled 
with. There are many features of 
strength in the financial position of this 
country. The needs of the world are 
exhausting our granaries and enriching 
our agricultural producers and handlers. 
The unprecedented sums of money due 
us from exports of wheat and other 
grains maintain a great balance of trade 
in our favor, which can only be partially 
liquidated by sales of American securi- 
ties held abroad. But weare not yet in 
safe sight of atermination of hostilities, 
which will restore business and the 
operations of the Federal Government 
to anormal state. Nor is our currency 
system so firmly founded as to be secure 
from danger of attack. Measures are 
proposed by minority interests in Con- 
gress, which might revive apprehension 
as to our financial system and tend to 
withdraw foreign capital from the 
country. Greenback issues—pure fiat 
money prepositions—and turning into 
forced money a silver seigniorage which 
is more of a bookkeeping myth than 
anything substantial, are steps which 
would assuredly revive financial distrust 
at a time when Old World conditions 
are operating as magnets to draw gold 
from all parts of the earth. The pro- 
vision for war expenses will afford a 
crucial test, perhaps, of our ability to 

retain the force of elements which for 
the last two years have been working to 
foster America’s prosperity. 





-The reliance of the world on 
sibmarine cables has been brought 
forcibly to the attention of our people 
since Commodore Dewey’s little affair 
at Manila. The total length of the 
cable in the world is stated by 7he Eng- 
lish Engineer to be 162,928 miles. Of 
the total different companies own 143,- 
024 miles, and 76% of the companies are 
managed in London, 
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National Banks of New York. 


HEREWITH will be found a summary 
of the more important items from the 
quarterly reports of a large number 
of the National banks of New York 


City: 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
ReSOUPCES....... 0c cece ece cece cee ee $h3Q:9171207 
TS a 5,000,000 
SUSONGS: «as <6 sdesecase Se aia sees 2,250,000 
Un ivided profits Be ree 206, 
DEROBIE. oo osc 'cccvccece Rae kas weg ” 98,444.752 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
RREBOMECES. 2 5... once ees eces SS $17,345,416 
COGIEEE SHOE. oo... sec ces csce one 1,000,000 
UMAR asic pee sdivce cence | SRS 400,000 
Undivided ne. wiles Pee hen 100,893 
POINTED on oon 5 ocecessacsss ax oes « 15,790,523 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
OOOO Kis Vins 5 sone s ccsessune - $38,408,137 
Coptnnt. stock......... wisip negra A 300,000 
Fe ee Reuse 6,000,000 
Un ivided profits... RR) CE 951,846 
Deposits......... eae eee eet Benet 31,145,416 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources......... bli be hada he $9,086,290 
Capital etock..........0.c0cecess 1,000,000 
Surplus and profits....... smeieeiateh 679,440 
DepoSits.........0ceceeccscecceses 7,000,839 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 


Resources....... ce paswapeiededese BOR. SOt 
Capital stots. 0.5 .6.ssscecsises 250,000 
Se a rT eee 50,000 
Undivided POOKIE bos 5c 045 i cbees 104,077 
Deposits ...... ir Gh Pi ae ES BM + 1,324,304 


FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
RESOUFCES ......ccccccccccccccsees $2,854,610 


Capital stock............. Fike SRS 200,000 
Se rar er 50,000 
Undivided profits........ coger 271,487 
Deposits......... PSY ee A 2,157,113 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources .... occ eee ee $35»240,865 


see eeewee 


Capital stedli.s<......00sces seeee 3,200,000 
Surplus........:... Mig tans naecues 2,000,000 
Undivided profits ER hasieRcerees¢os 85,232 
SOIMINEE . avidin c be rigias vodaw ods sss 29,902,441 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources......... mite petee yee $12,325,503 
I GUO 6 5c c's's 55 5 cosa c'ne os 1,000,000 
Surplus............ ste bis sein ies ++ 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 676,621 
PENS oc 5 oid dds s<nence anes ---- 8,761,012 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
ReSOULCES.......cccsccccecee occces $32,002,521 
CART AT GER is o's soe ncieccccpnncce 1,500,000 
ee EY Sere re +++ 5,000,000 
Undivided profits................+ 648,724 
Deposits... .cccccccccccecccceces 24;804,194 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
ReESOUICES.........cececeeceeecees 553951550 
Capital stock................. aoe 500,000 
das voces bs obser veseped 5 250,000 
Undivided profits eee isin paige obo eaiS 116,824 
Deposits....... SPT SES Tee a Ey 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources........ Eph aemcmen ae seeee $6,158,251 
Capital stock.............. Sick Saas 600,000 
CT ee eer re EES eg er 400,000 
Undivided profits. . pases eaicen Naive cies 94,962 
SRPINED s< 6's ssieoicuky cone o cose 4,025,192 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
ROBOUSCES.....0ccccccseccsccsccens $008,370 


Capital stock..........+..sseeeeeee 300,000 
eS ie ge al eal lal as 700,000 
Undivided profits... Ys Vad E 15,071 
RIEU 65.55% 05.06. oin.b kn 0'nsieie 6:s0.0.02> TRICE 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
ReSOUrCeS.........cceceeeeeee eves $13,981,836 


Capital QtOGk.... onic osicict Nee Sve 5 os 1,000,000 
Surplus..........+. ha vised sion SE 900,000 
Un ivided profits. pie sinte makes 123,219 
Deposits............006. oad iok smite’ 11,813,467 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 
OMORTCOB iiss o cssininc nica escces one $33,322,054 
Coens! WEE ho ssa veweeees. s+ 5,000,000 
SOTO 6 ise eke cess Gh See tee 2,000,000 
Un ivided profits. dar hieuneesitaeate + 1,713,665 
Deposits ......... ees s see 27,808,389 


NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 
RESOULCES........ cee eeeeeeeeceees $$13s070,574 


Capital stock............seeeeeeee 700,000 
SUTEMUB. 9c cccce ces ss pike eemem arian 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 58,851 
TI a ooo 5 od scS ei pse otc <ecae ¥2\706;723 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Resources.............. oak kane $23,276, 381 
Surplus OS ea ee seeee 1,500,000 
FPIUS. 2... ssccccecese epee veel 500,000 
adivided DIOR 2 50idss0 selec ont 342,725 


ak ae et eR OR 19,929,343 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 


Resources ......... speaene wEeeeses $1,913,159" 
Capital stock...........se.eeeeeee 300,000 
pn ee TL ae eee KE 109,000 
Undivided profits...............+. 28,125 
Deposits..........++.4- Pucci 1,444,654 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
Resources.........+++.+ dis speie<+ $4,082,305 
Capital stock........ Sap nliicaene ae 600,000 
Seeebie bikie nice ioe ths Soa oe vebieee 120,000 
Undivided profits......... Rpniamang 263,703 
DeposSits........eccecesecceseceeee — 25919,771 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK. 


Meneses iis os KG. ad ie oe $103,255.572 
WOOUAE POON ooo io onc nisin vane omel 1,000,000 
Surplus and undivided profits... 35957305 
DODOGB ... cccncsccceccccscccscses, G4, QIN002 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
Resources............. Se cceteaiina $54,994,987 
Cer BE non ce vinwa'e sree 2,000,000 
SUFplus......cseveses Oy ee eee a 2,500,000 
Undivided Selina: Fccices den whcone 766, 366 
Deposits....... Ce eliepau sec dexhinae 49,644, 104 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 
Resources....... Pre ty err $6,289,641 
Gapital stock...05.6.isc0c0.06 seees 1,000,000 
PD ising 0. 6 05 6! sede cwseskwaces® 100,000 
Undivided profits Prusacannesasoet 58,681 
pS PE Pee eee rope 4,947,646 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources........... neha ais wares .- $8,243,621 
Cameint S00CK. «<5... oawsal ess oe 300,000 
SNS dn linn gk toe took dalent 600,000 
Undivided profits................ 116,012 
PI ais Mec twonia vice sccnceases 7,212,823 





Financial Items. 


... The Reorganization Committee 
of the Brooklyn Elevated Railroad 
Company, F. P. Olcott, Chairman, 
gives notice that the fourth and last 
instalment of the amounts to be paid 
by the security-holders is called, and is 
payable at the office of the Central 
Trust Company of New York on or be- 
fore June Ist. 


.... The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


$1,000 City of B’klyn Park bond 6%..... 143% 
$3 pea | of B’klyn Park bond 7%..... 145% 
a 


$3,000 Atlantic Ave. Rd. Co. otf B’ ie 5% 
cn SRE REE Are Se OR eee 03} 
$3,000 42d Street, Manhattanville aad St. 
Nicholas Ave. Ist 6%..........2se000- 112 
$1,000 Staten Island Midland rst 54........ 75 
4 shares Lawyers’ Mort. Ins. Co......... 110 


$18,000 Terre Haute Electric Ry. 1st 6%....5 


+ .... There is little doubt that within 
a very few days a deal will be arranged 
between the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Railroad Company and a 
Japanese steamship company by means 
of which a line of steamships will be 
operated between San Diegoand Yoko- 
hama, beginning next October. The 
steamers are expected to call at San 
Pedro and stop at Honolulu. 


.... President Callaway of the New 
York Central Railway has abolished a 
number of offices and officers, and 
shown a disposition to manage the af- 
fairs of the road from a practical rail- 
road man’s standpoint. The result will 
undoubtedly be that the earnings of the 
New York Central will be largely in- 
creased, altho it may require some time 
to bring about this desirable result. 


./..United States Consul Smith 
writes from Moscow that an express 
service will commence in the month of 
May between St. Petersburg and the 
furthest extremity of the Siberian Rail- 
way which is finished. The train will 
be sent out twice a month, and will 
make the trip in six days. It will con- 
sist of a dining-car with library, pas- 
senger and sleeping coaches, and will 
have all the modern conveniences. 


....A special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad has been called to 
ratify the lease of the Shepaug, Litch- 
field and Northern and the New Eng- 
land Railroad. The stock of the latter 
is to be exchanged, five of common for 
one New Haven, and two of preferred 
for one of New Haven. The $10,000,- 
ooo New York and New England bonds, 
which mature in 1905. can, in the in- 
stance of ratification of the exchange, 
be refunded at 3% or 4%. 


.... During the past two years steel 
platforms on passenger coaches have 
come into use, having been adopted by 
the Pennsylvania Road and by the 
Pullman Car Company, and other lines. 
The claim made for their use is that 
damage from collision is greatly les- 
sened. An accident occurred on the 
Pennsylvania a few days ago. A Chi- 
cago Limited, with steel platforms, came 
in collision with a construction train. 
The damage to the passenger coaches 
was very slight, and as this was the first 
practical test of the steel platform in 
collision its effectiveness has created 
much talk among practical railway men. 


....Ex-Controller of the Currency, 
James H. Eckels ,does not believe the 
War Revenue bill will become a law. 
He says that 


‘« The issuing of more greenbacks and 


coining the seigniorage would seriously 
impair the country’s credit. The ex- 
penses of the war should be met by bor- 
rowing and providing revenue through 
taxation to provide for not only the 
money borrowed, but contingent and cur- 
rent expenses as well.” 

He adds: 

‘‘T favor an enlargement of the inter- 
nal revenue tax,together with an enlarge- 
ment of the list of revenue producing im- 
ports with as small a bond: issue as is 
compatible with present needs, limited 
by the strictest economy. The Treasury 
should be equipped, however, with pow- 
ers sufficient to meet any emergency 
which may arise, as to issuing bonds, 
short-time evidences of indebtedness, and 
laying of taxes.’’ 


.... The conditions of business durs 
ing the past week were more than 
favorable. Wheat, corn and oats are 
still important factors in the situation. 
During the latter part of the week the 
price of wheat reacted, for various rea- 
sons, to $1.45 for May delivery from 
$1.91, the highest, by the way, for 
twenty-five years past, with one excep- 
tion. The receipts of wheat at Western 
points were very large, being over 
5,000,000 bushels in six days, indicating 
that farmers owned more wheat and that 
they will receive greater benefits from its 
high price than was expected. The 
shipments of wheat for two weeks were 
6,606,318 bushels. The price of corn 
advanced.in sympathy, as when wheat 
rises to an abnormal figure, corn must 
take its place in consumption. The 
shipments of corn in two weeks were 
12,263,180 bushels. Dun reports in- 
creased railway earnings, the gain for 
four months on 130 roads being 15%, 
and partial reports indicate a gain of 
more than 10% for the first week in May. 
The sales of wool continue very small, 
probably owing to large purchases 
before the Tariff Act went into opera- 
tion, which have not yet been con- 
sumed. The mills are generally run- 
ning full time. Business in many lines 
is fairly good, but there is nothing like 
a boom in sight, altho a large business 
in all lines must come later. 


DIVIDEND. 
The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of $3 per share, 
payable July rst. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 
and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented b 
James H. CHAPMAN, 421 Chestnut St. 
Our list of Selected Securities sent on application, 











THE ADIRONDACK 
Charmin, te forsale. Newly built, fur- 
nished, prer aranac Lake. Write for illustrated de- 
scriptive circular. ere 120 baataahed St., New York. 





THE MIDDLESEX 








1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Assets..... - os --$8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of 1st mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 


United States Trust Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
eeligious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. : 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres, 
James S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres, 
Henry L.. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

Wu. D. SLOANE, 

Gustav H. SCHWAB, 

FRANK LYMAN, 

Gnenen F. VieTor, 
Wm. WALDORF ASTOR, 

JAMES STILLMAN, 





SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

Joun A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun CrosBy Brown, 
EDWARD CooPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, JOHN J. 
CHARLEs 8. SMITH, 
JouN 8. KENNEDY, 





ALEXANDER E. ORR, D. O. MILLs, 
WILLIAM H. Macy Jk., Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds ard 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


_———_ received and interest allowed on balances 
— ct to drafts at sight. 
All securit es listed at the New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore — Exchanges bought 
and sold on commiss 
High- class wp and Railroad Bonds on hand for 
immediate delivery. 


NASSAU ant PINE STS,N.Y 27 STATE ST., BOSTON 


COLLECTIONS AND INVESTMENTS in 
the State of be Inquiries answered. 20 years’ 
practice in New rk State Courts. FRANK H ° 
GRAHAM, Lawyer, Tacoma, Wash. 


Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 


Government AND 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

ALSO. FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS OF ES- 
TABLISHED STEAM AND STREET RAILWAYS. 
NISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE. OR EX. 
CHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


ey 
NEW Y BOSTON. 
31 ‘NASSAU STREET, , New York. 


c ABLE ADDRESS—S ABA. 


Brooklyn Elevated Railroad U0, 


REORGANIZATION. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF 


First Mortgage Bonds of the 
SEASIDE AND BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
ELEVATED RAILROAD CO. 











Second Mortgage Bends ef the 
BROOKLYN ELEVATED RAILROADCO. 


Second Mortgage [ucome Bonds of the 
UNION ELEVATED RAILROAD CO. 


Capital Stock of the 
BROOKLYN ELEVATED RAILROAD CO. 


Notice is hereby given that, in pursuance 
ofthe plan of reorganization heretefore 
announced, the FOURTH AND LAST IN- 
STALMENT OF 35 PER CENT. eof the 
amounts to be paid by the above described 
security-holders is called, and i« payable 
at the office of the CENTRAL TRUST COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK, 54 Wall Street, 
New York City. on JUNE 18ST, 1898. 

Payments made will be stamped on Trust 
Company certificates of deposit. 

NEw YorK, May 14th, 1898. 


F. P. Olcott 
Chairman. 


James T. Wesdaura; { 
Charles Parsons, 
Ernst Thalmann. 
Leonagyd Lewisohn, 


ADRIAN H. JOLINE, 


Committee. 


J. N. WALLACE, Sec’y, 








Counsel. 54 Wall St., N.Y. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Office of the Board of Diree tors 
AMERIVAN, ESS COMPANY, 


ED 
ts BROADW a. 
EW YORK, May 11th, 1898. 

The Board of Directors a this company has this day 
declared a dividend of three dollars ($3) per share, 
payable on and after the first day of Julynext. The 
transfer books will be closed on the 4th day of June at 
12 o’clock m., and reopened on the 2d day of July, 1898. 


By order of the Board. 
CHAS. G. CL ARK, Treasurer. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, May 5th, 1898: 


RESOURCES. 


EURO CUO GIO ORTEE oii vi 650 60's occvescocve $18,805,009 17 
CR Aibs heh Giin'n titan do 005 40 460020008 * 750 90 
U.S. ponds to secure circulation........... 50,000 00. 
Stocks and oo MM aucadies dee acka'onevand 174,100 00 
pO ERIE err ,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 


aa « Sai 08g 0d 08 seine sanesacceus 
Due from State banks and bankers es 
Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Notes of other National banks 
Nickels and cents 
Lawful ? comme reserve in bank, Vv iz.: 
ve ee $3,261,652 00 
947, 700 00 


1,129,510 07 
109,785 61 
on 39 





401,980 95 
12,718 00 
8 61 











Spec’ 

Li egal tender notes. . 

U. 8. certificates of d pos 
for legal tenders............ 3,570,000 00 




















7,779,352 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 6] 
per cent. of circulation).................+. 2,250 00 
NE ccnniineneduegenctasatestusdatucws a . $35, 240,864 70 
LIABILITIES. 
CaP GOO ec cdscccecdcedesisacdsced cscses $3,200,000 00 
SUPPMG TUNG... «os ecessescoaccecercoscscscee 2,000,009 00 
C a ivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
posnosceges demsecceovectcncete 85,231 70 
nhtional bank- — outstanding 45,000 00 
Dividends unpaid................. ‘ 8,192 21 
Due to other. facousi banks.. $13,320,389 rt) 
sar A to Statebanks and bank- 
Ridep¥ecesevesses ceddcesctcce 1,732,060 (8 
Individual deposits subject to 
COG on vc coos acnctacwsecesecs 11,505,548 = 
Other deposits................. 404,1 
Demand certificates of deposit 4,967 By 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 482,953 74 
— 27,450,088 04 
Deposits held for acceptances. ............. 2,452,352 75 
PR 1a PS cing udiae eeeehaeeiaaaie> $32,240,864 70 


STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88,: 
I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above- 


ment is true, "to the best of my knowledge and 
SHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 11th day of 
May, 1898. SAMUEL LUDLOW, JR., 


Notary bubile. 
Correct—Attest : 
J. vane! aeuMoNs 
JAMES G. CANNON, 





"{ Directors 
WM. 8. OPD cad E, 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK, OF 
NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, May 5th, 1898 : 


RESOURCES. 










. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 
J, 8.bonds on hand................ 
Premiums on U. § 

Stocks, securities, et 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve 


agents 
Due from State banks and bankers.. 
Checks and other cash items..... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Notes of other National banks... 
F a paper currency, nickels 


















GE nian babs harnsondesceerenes bnent reese’ 417 81 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
5 FS $30, 109,502 00 
Le gal- tender notes.......... 1,402,904 00 
—————_ 31,5'12,406 00 
Redemption fund with U. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 40,500 00 


WOBER,. ov veicneccendsecelscccccucsasssecpas $103,255,572 bi 
LIABILITIES. 





ee RR ee ere $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits (net). arte 3,957,365 38 
Natlonal bank- meaner outstanding........... 799,250 OU 
xs iach ecababenssovsvoerense 14,895 00 


Individual deposits, subject 
to che ck. phcebprcnsese Siapeane 


$60,608,701 29 





08: 25,780 00 
Certified checks.............. 8,266,520 08 
Cashier's checks outstanding 548,321 59 





$64,444, 322 91 91 
Due to other Na 


tional banks... .$15,750,793 80 








Due to State 
banks and 
bankers........ 6,343,945 08 
22,094,738 88 
United States deposits....... 8,381,000 Ou 





94,920,061 79 

United States bord account... 2,564,000 00 

ee ee Tre ee $103,255, 572 17 
STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8&8.-: 

I, GILSON 8. WHITSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my knowledge and belief. 

G. S. WHITSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this’10th day of 

ay, 1898. Gro. H. COREY 

Notary Public, New York Co. 








Correct— oe 















WILLIAM BOC on LLER, 
ROBERT BAC ‘{ Directors. 
. HENRY A.C. t AYLOR. 
Reo ae CONDITION OF THE 
RAL NATIONAL BAN 
at New Y +x + os State of New York, at ni close 
of business, May 5: th, 1 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and GisCOURts. ..........2-.ccsccescoee $9,086,893 12 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 9,466 84 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 60,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U.S deposit 210,000 00 
Premiums on U. S. bon’ 5,200 00 
Stocks, securities, etc 598,210 70 
Furniture and fixture Senin 37,457 47 
Other real estate and m 8s owned 208,579 00 
Due from Natior = banks 
(not reserve agen eesccee $1,338,117 49 
Due share State banks and 
Cc ctccGbetecsekerace> 150,471 44 
Check ks and other cash items. 180,500 69 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
EL PEE ae 1,275,125 70 
— of other National 
spe os bani eaens beane ds 10,000 00 
wenctionnt aper currency, 
nickelsand cents.......... * 7,820 79 
iC) n 
8,673,864 00 
E 491,006 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. 
Treasurer (5 per cent of cir- 
NED» babe censantegeecsonc 2,700 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 
(other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund)............. 10,002 50 
————_ 7,184,008 61 
cies tessa pee dpinhhscecnsencaceb—hs $17,345,415 74 





Capital stock paid in. 
Surplus fund 
Un ‘onnd profits, less expenses 





cise pivaessspesepiaahnieensoo6 100,893 19 
Nhtional bank-notes outstandir 54,000 00 
Due to other National banks. ry 642; 819 00 
Due to State banks and bank 

Si wyoues = scenbes sasteneseneks 1,770,664 41 
Dividends SS OR 24 75 16 
= ~ deposits subject to * 

sGamebendccceicbssccacne 7,708,834 54 
Demand certificates of de- 
SE dicataguomicowaueaire. 64,648 31 
Certified checks............... 230,192 40 
se sc — ks outstand- 
CSE RON SV EES Rianne a6 269,517 11 

ep Salis of U. 8. disbursing 
ER vcencepevents catakenes + 105,521 62 

L {abilities (other than those 
above stated)................ 850 00 





15,790,522 55 
ME Fa kandwnhots bvtgcn discnecbuenhsoueane $17,345,415 74 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

1, C. 8. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear thatthe above statementis true to 
the best of my knowledge and a. 

. You NG, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to Mk me this ilth day of 
May, 1898. WILLIAM A. CHAPMAN, 

Notary Public. 





WOODBU 4 * eee a 
. L. STR é | 


Comett-Atan 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL PAT AONAL BANK, 


at the close of business on & 5th day of May, 1898 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............. 
i .. , ees 
U.8. bonds 


$4,177,455 97 
18 





eee 61,815 50 
Real estate, banking house... be 1,000,000 00 
Other real estate..................- ar 200,000 OU 
er aa $1,058,300 00 
Legal tenders and bank- 
UR vcncbinscanisscncnpdsue 249,250 00 
Due from Treasurer of U. 8.. 20,250 00 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
in wk> vapsbaset vine vt cose ay - 


Due from banks.. 
Other cash items 













RES 65 00a borash te Raceaosncsnranmaaxt 
Capital stock $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and profits............ $715, 220 02 
Less expenses and taxes 
isescecsbatecaseraensbs 35,779 94 
———e 679,449 08 
CI sis visit esertdveccasesctctesbins 398,620 00 
Soume, Sashes sepdnsnbichtesenhabeens 1,391 50 
e % 
Thdividuals ieba er decane on ake $2,998,279 63 
National bank ao 2, a. 7385 88 
State os 50 15 
Acceptances............ ; 942, 816 31 
Cc sertincates of deposit...... . L71 4% 
Cashier's checks bn cbnotcoss 19,091 95 
— 7,006,838 67 
NE sy wiinkn signee ose nedbenianecinsanaoesun $9,086,290 25 


STATE + New YORK, CoUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state. 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and —. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashie 
Subscribed and sworn to ae me — itth day ‘of 


May, 1898. Epwin F. Co 
Notary "Public, N. yy. y bounty. 
Correct—Attes 
BENJAMIN PERKINS 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH 


Directors. 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 








THE 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
’ NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
at New York City, a — State of New York, at the 
close of business May 5th, 1 


RESOURCES. 











Loans and discounts...................... - $82,099,627 14 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. ‘ 202 03 
U.8. bonds to secure circulation. . AS 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc............seseeceeees 482,670 64 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 1,064,250 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. . 33,625 39 
o National banks (not reserve 
431,928 55 
307,317 03 
27,108 77 
5,435,371 03 
16,900 00 
1,004 65 
pec 
Legal tender notes......... 1,787,708 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 550,000 00 
————_ 15,070,732 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(6 per cent, of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
Due from S. Treasurer exsed than 5 
per cent. redemption | SERRA ___ 22,000 00 00 
Pn scewsteipnettinieaubeneassssséeune "$54,9 994,987 28 987 23 
° LIABILITIE 
Capital stock paid in $2,000,000 00 
= a SS eee 2,500,000 00 
nar ided profits, less 
babbebapsanhsanes 766,365 97 
notional ny” — outsta 44,517 50 








eee or 6,211,155 29 
pivic idends unpaid.. 430 00 
Individual deposits subject 

ROTI setiektespnstnscsen’ 26,833,139 06 
Demand certificates of de- 
Pos EE er Te 


105,238 71 
1,146,630 94 





ing Pons adeMepposscosnseoecbese 216,461 71 
—- 49,644,108 76 

Liabilities other than those above stated, 
SE PEWS ios pecdattocceespecscvancoeb esc 40,000 00 


ota $54,994,987 23 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CoUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the =< a is 
true to the best o my weg pe and bel 

GEO. HICKOK, Cashier. 

Subscribed 5 sworn to wt me this 11th da Aad 

May, 1898. . A. MarIn, a Public, Kings 
Cert. filed in N. Y.¢ 
Conrest—Aigoy 


ROCKHILL POTTS, 
Gio. FRED’K VIETOR, 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, 


AY 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE meaiek ‘5 Sa NK OF NORTH 























ERICA,IN NEW YORK. 
in the State —| New York, S the close of business, May 
5th, 1898: 
RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts. ...............scccccses 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 
U.S. bonds to seoure circulation...... 
Premiums on U.S eae 
Stocks, securities, e a bon chidbas Ubbilewseiess 1,107,352 35 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 5,349 08 
* — National banks (not reserve 
ich eeihdepbanadibehe>epseassbecesshoe 1,436,266 96 
—} on State banks and bankers.. 500,169 71 
Checks and other cash items 35,425 86 
Exchangesfor Clearing-house 1,131,426 04 
wotee Ye other National 
Fractionsi eee: currency, 
nickels and cents............ 
Lawful money reserve in 
bank, viz.: 
Es 2,164,562 25 
Legal-tender notes......... 493,332 
: 2,664,883 50 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of circulation)..... ibaniate enn 2,250 00 
Due from U reasurer 
(other than 5 per cent - 
demption fund) 500 00 
DOR Sc citecvsredeed $13,070,573 88 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Gost og eee Se ee Sasuion $700,000 00 
cas ve cposedncebaliccsceesesbsiedes 500,000 0) 
U naivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
Is ss oss amuic cb bbe Sh bees epbeieie an sus abowese 58.851 16 
National bank-notes outstanding asian sian: 45,000 00 
Due to other Natio 
ELLIE $4,687,778 88 
a4 to State banks and 
— Serre + 1,685,491 07 
pin idends oe HO 837 90 
—Te deposits subject 
See ree SS 4,490,303 52 
Demand certificates of de- 22, 
hintphh lenaeooresapiaxeuns 172,820 42 
certified _ FR Ree 551,112 72 
Cashier’s checks vane. 
i counybtvanesinedkhsnrnens 178,378 21 
—_ 11,766,722 72 
WE cepnoncobtenscvibenbedne sus vhesenkesa $13,070, 573 88 


Seatac on NEW. YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

NRY page Biel JR., Cashier of the above- 
at. ce bank, do est of swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best o: oie on TS RA and belief. 

PIN, JR., Cashier. 
Subscribed and oma to before me ‘this 11th day of 


May, 1898. A. H. GRAHAM, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 
W. VAN NORDEN, 
WM. DOWD, Directors. 
J. H. FLAGLER, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION | y THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New Yor at the close of 
business May 5th 1898: 















RESOURCES. 
Loans ond CII sis 55000 tints atari das << $2.320,894 68 
U.S. bonds to ae s Ageasaer 200,000 
AS on U.S. bonds........ 22,875 00 
Stocks, securities, = Scena’ 950 
EID 5 vals chs shen ebbckpeabiccnces ee 276,600 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
DD hathubauithailsdtcanbbaebesavnssyeo 240,961 09 
Due from State banks and bankers. . be 22,907 2: 
Checks and other cash items....... 155,214 40 
&xchanges for Clearing-house. é 206,076 
Notes of other National banks............. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
ERR PES PEER ET 1,849 70 
Lawful money reserve in bank, v iz.: 
Specie 801 50 
Legal-tender notes 51 474 00 
U. 8. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tenders.... 10,000 00 
—_——_— 528,275 50 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Semneneer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)....... 9,009 00 
Meiis uersecotocpecd acne $4,082,304 56 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............... doitwosbes $600,000 00 
SUPPeUs TUNA, .....0...050ccccscesscerepeseeces 120,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
NED thisrtharth nodhaubichd sp dvies sar vebcsbecn 703 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 178,830 00 
Due to other National banks. $5,505 73 
one to State banks and bank- 
SEES ERS 008 32 
Dividends unpaid enihieeubieeke ee 1,108 61 
Individual deposits subject 
ee RFI 2,777,638 43 
Demand certificates = de- 
BS iceghicpssedicssbines ses 6,740 16 
Certified checks.............. 872 1 
= s checks outstand- = 
Contingent Sees 6,872 84 
———-_ 2,919,771 22 
DI inp iparaine enctiviesetssschsesien s+» 84,082,304 56 


STATE OF NEw YORK, County OF NEw YORK, 838.: 

I, D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do ay, swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o' my a and belief. 

D.C, TIEBOUT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this iith day of 

ay, 1898. Wm. V. A. Por 
Notary Public, 
Correct—Attest: 


E. NAUMBURG, 


E, WALTON { virectors. 
ARTHUR L. LESHER, 








INDEPENDENT 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL AN 


(1K OF THE 
EP ic, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the clese 
of business May 5th, 1898. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts.............ssss.se0005 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
U. 8. bonds, to secure circulation..... 
U. 8. =yl to secure bonds. deposits... 


mn U.8. bonds............. 
Stocks, securities 
Banking house, Parapear and fixtures.. 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... * 30, 
Due from National banks.. $1,856,542 20 

















Due cand State banks and 
WOUND, ownginccs'otsc'e eases is 364,209 97 
Cheeks and ‘other cash ‘items 28,653 75 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
Sc nnhs sh sande bhooskssens 1,376,674 12 
Notes Hand other National 
Penk sicbhsnedecensoaces 12,537 00 
Fractional - Al currency, 
nickels and cents........... 105 36 
Lawful money pr titros in 
bank, _ 
ie. 
5,092,398 00 
Redemption fund with U.S 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
PR pe 51,017 00 


. 8. Treasurer 
PCorner "than 5 per -. re 


emption fund)............. 25,380 00— 8,807,517 40 





oe 
National bank-notes outstanding. 
te ee , eae re areere 
Due to other National Lage nah $11,709,831 84 
an 










ys - 8 State banks 
Lh RRS SNE Ge 3,487,956 96 
tndteidaai deposits subject to 
pal.aeek de behins Sesshevees 8,369,069 78 
—* certificates 0: 
OER 269,162 21 
Certified checks. 211, wl v2 





Cashier's checks 251,621 43 

United States appesite. 130, 000 09—19,920,548 24 
$23,276,381 29 
STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, CHARLES H. STOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear ‘that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

H. STOUT, Cashier. 
ae and sworn. to before me this 11th day of 
ay, 
<5 eee ~ gl Notary Public, New York County. 





Gurmesto hie 
GEO . B. CARHART. 
D. H. MCALPIN, Directors. 
OLIVER S. CARTER, 
EPORT OF rue oe Oe OF THE 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BAN 
ot the City of New hE at the close of business, Pie 
















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.................. $8,316,544 96 
Overdrafts secured and unsecure 522, 19 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.. 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc............ 82,800 00 
Banking house................. 200,000 00 
Due from National banks......... 5,654 
Due from State banks and banKers......... 65,863 10 
Checks and other cash items $33,521 71 
Remaages for Clearing- 
SS claiddcetbacressss¢ics 1,184,071 09 
Notes of: other National banks 1,410 00 
er eer 2,326,498 20 
Legal-tender eee 1,081,700 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 30,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 
Treasurer (5 per cent.of - 
DMEM) « <ocnbiwiecsessssats. 2,250 00 
Due from United States 
Treasurer( other than 5 te 
cent. redemption fund).. 5,000 00 
—- 4,664,451 00 
NE sie iincawtessdpides ssnnkpebneie saieahich $13,881,836 09 
LIABILITIES 
Coote: a I, i nicpccine abs havens odes $1,000,000 00 
Undivic wes eceboesnececosecaccceces.coccce 900,000 00 
trided profits, less expenses and taxes 
Kabes Snensy tape n'edaenei as sbaeessses sesne 123,219 05 
whitonai bank-notes outstanding......... 45,000 00 
Dividends anpaid. .......0.s0sscccicsessecees 150 00 
Due to other National banks $4,683, 567 52 
—_ to State banks and bank- 
pep sag eeebansod sender see ses 1,980,821 74 
Individwal deposits subject 
sindsenhevaetvnes'ee’ 4,757,825 64 
= certificates of on 
Ps ncodgatabbbidepenbacsss 1,172 10 
cértified WIE 50 ccsonceese 348,217 43 
Cashier's pe outstanding 42,362 6 
11,813,467 04 
eine send peso us pbcnones 090606000 ves $13, 881,836 09 


STATE OF NEW YORK, CoUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my xnoveee, and belief. 

LOTT, Cashier. 

a and sworn to ‘WY me this th = of 


May, 1 K. 
Notary Pubite, N ¥ Go. 
Correct—Attest 
EM AN CEL LEHMAN, 
H. WILLIAMS, 
FRED’ K B. SCHENCK, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the’ close 
of business May 5th, 1898 : 


Directors. 























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.................see0e00 $3,220,162 81 
Overdrafts, secured and sees. SG aa 554 67 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . cas, 250,000 00 
Premiums on U. mds........ 38,900 00 
Stocks, securities, MES chaste. 2,717,539 56 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. . 8,800 00 
o— from National banks (not reserve 
SECS endo givads bebenstrsdincdess cwetsc'ee 196,307 75 
Dust from State banks and bankers... " 43,986 15 
Checks and other cash items..... ee 2,726 30 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. ae 522,306 55 
Notes of other National banks.............. 19.005 00 
—— paper currency, po sang and set 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
santa cosy eeadennene bones 922,954 7 
Legal-tender notes......---- 63,4 
———— 1,986,396 75 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of eonietion D kes peseababuenies 11,250 00 
Due from U. reasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 
Total..... Sables sdabdai dates» 
LIABILITIE 
Daptial pl peek ERED ang cshsehsey tous bsponake 
OT Tre ee 00 
et he profits, less expenses and taxes 
ERS Shae RR RRP ihe serie 42 i gg a 15,070 92 
National bank-notes outstanding. Ke inibeent ae 222,680 00 
Due pst other National banks. $163,429 84 
Due oor and 
ba bers Ved eeheenesbtb pee 0e> 463,002 72 
Dividends w Se 852 00 
be ot a deposits subject 
Pas SSPE Rey 7,086,680 52 
Demand — of de- 
ind asid sbi teetssenesb eens 39,627 46 
Certified checks.............. 563 
Cashier's checks outstand- 
Siqupevedeuthesecssnhvesbon 28,462 47 
7,801,618 96 
| EE eee reer ee ee oinaeppeye -- $9,039,369 88 


STATE OF NEw YorK, CouNTY OF NEw YORK, 88.: 
I, W. T. CO 


RNELL, oe ee 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th eo 
May, 1898. - LANSING Barr 
Notary Public, N. Y. bo. 
Caepent-Aitee 


. VAN SANTVOORD, 
ec CLARKE "{ Directors, 
THOS. L. JAMES, 








May 19, 18y8 


EPORT or THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, 
at New ae in the State of New York, at the dlose 
of business May 5th, 1898: 





































RESOURCES. 
Loans one discounts............. arashesaone . $21,4 22 98 
NLS bbcdscs charsoetnpeysenh ecieiesoons 510 66 
U.S. — to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
Stocks and bonds..................++ 2,068,765 07 
Banking house.... 250,000 00 
Other real estate. ..............ssseesseeccees 63,078 89 
Due from National ba m $1,086,146 75 
Due from State banks, p: 
vate banks, and bankers... 663, 251 98 
Checks and other cash 
SEN sivcicnuces cansankacies 1,118,656 57 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
OA 2,472,819 25 
Bills of other Nationai banks. 1:6,000 00 
remeoel CUITENCY........06 
~ ye notes. . - 2,024,649 
ts lector of Customs......... 27.6833 01 
——-— 14,556,159 12 
Os iin side tavsdsisuviasesscbiaciseumatge - $38,408, 136 72 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 000 00 
Surplus fund........... -- 6,000,000 00 
Undivided profits.................... . 951 846 83 
State bank Piroulation outstanding......... 10,874 00 
Due to National banks........ $4,594, 347 07 
Due to State banks, private 
at and bankers.......... 2,167,998 73 
Dividends unpaid........ bidue -4,230 00 
Individual deposits........... 28,955,233 21 
Demand certificates of de- 
Ss nile wsbie dds 00 adusice vid. 72,500 35 
certified ¢ cn mahipabaiieh 224,846 88 
Cashier's =o outstanding. 126,365 15 
——_————-_ 31, 145,416 39 
Bs ncn sch spuexheienhase-see 408,136 72 


STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YOR RK, 38.: 
ANCIS HALPIN, Cashier of the Chemi- 

cal National Bank of New York, do solemnly swear that 

the above statement is true, to the best of my knowl- 


edge and belief. 
FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier. 
cog “ef and subscribed before me this 11th a of 


May, 1 Epw. P. Brow: 
Notary Public, 
Dengoat-Atgoes 
J.A . ROOSEVELT, 
W. EMLEN RO OSEVELT, Directors. 
FREDERIC W. STEVE 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in = State of New York, at thé close 
of business, May 5 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 50, 
frocks, securities, etc 21 











x — National banks (not reserve os 
Due from State banks and bankers. pete 10,652 28 
Checks and other cash items. . 583 
foaas for Clearing-house.. 891,320 79 
Notes of other Nationa] banks. F 15.278 00 
820 89 


Spec 

Legal tender notes. 

U. 8 certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders 


Redemption fund with United States 


1,984,150 50 


Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).... 2,250 00 

Total...... bases need oculaeeen seeceees $8,243,621 87 
LIABILITIES. 

Goateel rj EE Disc censcaveasccenssetens > $300,000 00 

Sidhu Uieniatak ob daakeadien seiaae cos 600,000 00 


oo ney 
ndiviae profits, less “expenses and taxes 
National bank-notes outstanding. ‘Buea 


116,011 60 
12,780 00 
Due to other National banks.. 












Dividends unpald................geeeee0ee sty 1,500 00 
Individual deposits subject” 
er ae. 7,097,686 15 
Demand certificates of veal 
posit.......... 984 24 
Certified checks. . 87,114 77 
Cashier's checks ou 89,088 
7,212,823 45 
piekese. 3s ae 621 37 





Tota’ 
a ig OF NEW OF NEw Yor 
JOSEPH 8. CASE Cashier of the aecveammet 
mS, do solemnly swear that the above spetement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belie 
- 8. CASE, “Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me ae 12th day of 
ay, 1898. Jos 


W. TanTuM, 
" Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 
JOHN L. Bie oa 
JOHN SLO Directors. 
JOHN W. osfiks, 





Ros OF THE CONDITION oF. 

THE FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, | eo State of New York, at the close of 
business, May St 1898: 















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ..............sseeeeeeee $883,741 56 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.... .... 
U. 8. bonds, to secure circulation (four 
ED s6cedsabongdcaces bessnnbeebsosecs 200,000 00 
U.S, bonds to secure U. 8. deposits @ iad 
ey ey er ee ,000 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds and others... 23,474 61 
Stocks, securities, etc............s.seeesee oe 264 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 100,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. . 36,128 40 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
SERS Gh Sswanos vases ch oneb'ne5<bna sind bob s0< ‘74,680 24 
Due from State banks and ae. enn 54.652 8&3 
Checks and other cash item 12,269 98 
— for Clearing- 195,696 97 
Notes 0 9,850 00 
— paper currency, "adehoaks “and 
Meo vassees 1,266 64 
Lawful money 
Rb asdsnsoweseos 
Legal-tender notes. 
510,545 50 


Redemption fund with U.S. . Treasurer (5 6 
per cent. of circulation) 





LIABILITIES. 
Copteat NRCS DOERR. 6 ciccesccicccccveseses 
Undivi nays ove svesscss cussscniseiscesee's 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
phbbedpakbbesconspsncs 566085 ensihhoreses 271,487 01 
Nationai bank-notes outstanding.......... 176,010 00 
ue to State banksand bankers. $82,538 
Tndividual deposits subject to 
Sn, rer on 003,903 71 
Demand eee of deposit.. 2,662 26 
Certified checks.................. 498 
Cashier’s nm outstanding. . 2,510 00 
U.S. deposits...............ceeee 40, 
———- 2,157,112 85 


EE, snctecignn seencnan dncaseanandabions $2,854, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do *solemnly swear that the above | eaeemes is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

MPSON, Cashier. 


Pn and sworn to before me, this 11th day ‘of 
May, 1898. THOMAS. asi SMITH, 


ry Public é 
Correct—Attest : y, 
¥RN 


Directors. 
DB. KELLY, 





Cc 5 RIV ACY 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


exceptional  saaeedae forthe s safe- ng 0, 
securit ties. igoinis oP ad ots a, herpes saw f f 

Large. light and. airy rooms for sti use and conven- 
ience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 




















ee 













May 19, 1898 


RRO NTE ARNE UR 
New vor 
at New York, in Ran sae State of New 


RESOU RCES. 


business, May 5t 







U ve. 
; 
Real estate............+.. 


‘tnd rom National bank 
ue from State banks and bi — Weanbese 





am, 
$4,023,460 00 
Legal-tender 028 00 —5,786,488 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................+ 90,000 00 


N ay banknotes outstanding........... 1,800,000 00 

Due to other National banks. 40,108 16 

= to State banks _ bank- 
ppangecasnchoaseceqaccencce’ 4,787,548 42 
Dividends’ w unpaid............ 5,204 00 

naa deposits subject 
Es keda ns cedecccapengee 12,069,837 06 

Demand certificates of de- 
pos hadasneed eresaeeres sense 4,377 00 
Time certificates of deposit.. 900,000 00 


— checks and accept- 


3,145,642 22 





_-_- 21 808,889 11 ll 


DORR nas csenscscosscccscsscoccesssssecess $28, 822,054 88 38 
a ag a. New YORK, vores oF NEw YorRK 
WILLIAM C. DUVA Cashier of the ‘sbove- 
eH. ed bank, do Be rie that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
LL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1ith day of 
May, 1898. WARREN C. FRENCH, JR. 
NO otary Public, N. Y.Co. 
Correct—Attest 


CHARLES LAUER, 
J. PIERPONT M' 
CHAS. HOWLAND RUSSELL, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LEA THSe MANUFA TURERS’ 
at New York, = the State of New York? at the close of 
business May 5th, ‘* 


Directors. 




















KESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........:++sseeeeeees $1,798,961 45 
fts, secured and unsecured. 149 57 
U. 8. renee to secure circulation.... 500,000 OU 
Premiums on U.S. — he tasnnees 55,779 98 
§ ——, spourtiion, & id od ten sibatebe's-© * 1,059,994 79 
Banking house, SE and fixtures..... 350,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 7,300 00 
—= — National banks (not reserve 
eabissherhhveisacbacsepheces acocaeds 237,475 26 
pus trom State banks one mame 28,707 30 
Checks and other cash 8,222 
Saseengne for Clearing- na 918,657 50 
Notes of other National banks.. 5,830 
Fractional paper currency, nic! 
aitbiuas 210 24 
» Viz.: 
.. $1 ian 39 
——————_ 1,'69,462 39 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).............s.++ 22,500 00 





pa: o 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 438,097 50 
Due to other National banks.. $330,465 87 
= to State banks and bank- 


sl snalsenii te man anesibede xe 198,887 32 
pividends unpaid.............. 2,625 36 
= deposits subject to =a 

Ae rt A eH Spy 860, 
Demand opuieaes of deposit 8,122 85 
Certified checks..............++ 262 76 
Cashier's cna outstanding. 2,888 19 


OO ahincsisincditei vt dns acninatt es Setingee $6,1 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

. McGARRAH, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, ‘do solemnly swear that the gheve statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my a. yy belief. 

.W. ARRAH, Cashier. 
peteseted and sworn to before, me ni 13th day of 


a Notary Bubil “Kinge’C 
0 ry c, ~4 0. 
filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
J: AGOSTINT, 
¢. STURGES, Directors. 
JNO. . WILLETS, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER 


N 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 5th, 1898: 




















EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 


at New York, in the seats of New York, at the close of 
business May 5th, 1 


RESOU RCES. 


Loans and discounts. ...........6...sseeeeees « Oe 68 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . . 64,104 69 
iar > bonds 
































































} 
5 a 
10,000 00 
Premiums on U. a. bonds. 532,368 75 
Benin BECUTItIES, CCC. .........0.ccececeeees 1,448,045 99 
Ban ouse, Rrettare and fixtures..... 300,000 00 
Other Teal estate and mo: rtgages owned.. 42,676 77 
Due =— National banks (not reserve 
ESE: ET RTE 2,238,890 15 
Due from State banks = aes Estceicus 476,702 50 
Checks and other cash items................ 249,212 25 
Exclia for Caaeekanbenss.. 8,005,545 29 
Notes of other National banks.............. ° 16,646 00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
it for legal tenders.<... 430,000 00 
‘or enders..... x 
pos — ——————_ 7,240, 106 87 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of wirculation)................-. 200,250 00 
Due from . Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent vedemption SRAad cectdoevene 12,000 00 
Total............ PTITITTITEI TTT $39,917,267 44 
LIABILITIES. 
Caneel sont RID iiin's ccc vkndedass6sesused $5,000,000 00 
ae Diabla Vibionshenchetindcns ned a6% 2,250,000 00 
rided iprodiéa, less expenses and taxes 
Dip asaia ads Seetek vow savenseccsessosdecs 206,995 61 
Reserved for taxes 1898. 83,000 00 
National bank-notes outstan 3,932,520 00 
Dueto other National ay 859,612 46 
— State banks and bank- 
ol: fccnemincrennesrs s+ te 
Individual deposits 
Demand certifica 
Certified checks.. 3, 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 269,030 78 
United States deposits....... 100,000 00 
28,444,751 83 
ee ee ee ee 917,267 44 


Total 
STATE OF New YorRK,. CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
ARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the peed statement is true 
to the best of my Senne oe and belief 
RD BURNS, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to Seton me —_ lith day of 
May, 1898. Wu. Ives WasHBuU 
Notary Public, New York County, 
Correct—Attest : 
JNO. % TERRY, 


- C, D { Directors 
DUMONT CLARKE, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
A ATIN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in = _ of New York, at the close of 
business, May 5th, 1 


RESOURCES. 





oct, securities, e 
Banking house, hw EY and fixtures.... 500, 
=. = National banks (not reserve 








Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 





per cent. of circulation).................. 45,000 00 
WOREE, ccivecevtesnvivereoncecsccecese eeeces $12,325,502 96 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in................ceeeeees $1,000,000 00 

nti cccnaeetecstnarcesnetecaiones 1,000,000 00 
Un vided profits, less expenses and taxes 

Srwctasrenssiinbes creciandecunsheseccees ce 676,620 73 

National bank notes outstanding.......... 887,87) 00 


Due to other National banks.. $1 556,435 51 
ay to State banks and bank- 





 patinintis Sedeesepasessisicocee 484,470 19 
Di fvide mds unpaid.............. 2,376 00 
—_ deposi ject to 
check........... eevee 4,736,991 56 
peek certifica it 2, 
Certified checks..............+. +927, 927 95 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 50,272 5: 


8,761,012 23 


isis dnt ee puerevins cndovetsovercces areas ag 5,5L2 96 
STATE OF NEw YoRK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.- 

I, SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier of the above- 

named bank, do - 


kn 
SAMUEL OOLVE 
pebesmns and sworn to before 5 = Anth day of 


May, 
"s Notary Public, Westchester Co. 
Cert, filed in New York Co. 
Correct—Attes 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr. 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, 


Directors. 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 




























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........ssececeeeeeees $3,389,048 54 EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
7. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 200,000 Ou IRVING RATIONAL B 
Premiums on U. 8. bo 909 Weces BG es 28,000 00 | at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
oe Sy gg es naan, tgs tne cine a 4 of business, May 5: Sth, 1898 
an ouse, furniture and fixtures..... 
Due from National banks (not reserve RESOURCES. 
Re vida chs neds canineidesedonsees 518,976 33 | Loans and discounts..........-+..++.++e0-+++ $2,905,547 47 
Due 1 from State banks yd — ae 48,620 33 | Overdrafts and Od... .cc00 177 72 
Checks and other cash items........ 25,772 05 | U.S 8. bonds to secure circulation. 250,000 00 
Exch 8 for Clearin; shouse.. 249,159 47 | Premiums on U. 8S. 21,250 00 
Notes of other National banks.............. 825 00 | Stocks, securities, etc 155,049 75 
Fresiensi paper currency, nickels and house, Tormicare ‘and fixtures.. 130,000 00 
pe cchegenablesghe bab ede veces tisnceet ise 2,231 70 | Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 17,859 25 
Lawful pesaney reserve in ag ViZ.: Due from National banks (not reserve 
PPOCIS. .. 200 ccccces 971 60 AGENtS)... cree ecerseeeesee . 471,754 94 
Legal-tender notes 256,584 00 Due f from State banks and 65,660 31 
————_-—_ 1,110,555 60 Checks and other cash items.. 15,188 24 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 Exc tes of other oeme -house. 582,013 15 
per cent. of circulation)...............006+ 9,009 00 | Notes of other National banks. 500 
— paper currency, nickels and 
TID, -ciinin ets cccdar rip tiinakeedambar teas 96,280.641 11 |  COMEB..... cc ccrcccccccccccceccsvcccoocce res 713 57 
LIABILITIES. Lawful Leen reserve wl bank, viz.: ae 
Capital stock paid RE GEERE EEO Gores $1,000,000 00 | Legal-tendernotes......... to __ 418,900 0¢ 
vad hs nga teppei ”100,000 00 Legal icider notes asi 0 
syeeed profits, less expenses and taxes nena Redemption fund | wih, Uv. 8. Trea Treasurer » 
National bank-notes outstanding 178,080 $ pot. — Trea von (other than 5 pais 
Due to pat Na 2a td 5 per cent. redemption fund)............... ‘ 17,280 13 
= DL iis sawtindnh avior oneness csseeeesses $5,995,555 53 
pitti acca Mees canecite 254 00 LIABILITIES. 
Individual deposits subject to Capital stock pal 1M.....seeeecvssseesesssss $500,000 00 
Demand certificates of de- 88 nd taxes Tan 
cortined ecks National bank-notes outstanding 2690 oD 
Cashier's checks outstanding. r Due to other National banks. $24, 
——___ 4,447,646 03 | Due to State banks and 906,915 81 
Dsus opin beat nsasksivhtetesesesaseeeln 259,641 11 11 | neti. 
State OF g's? York, County or New YorK, Loy ty Deyremnae unpaid. ‘subject 1 © 
I, JOHN I. COLE, Cashier of the above-named: bank, hee 8,562,902 66 
= solemnl. y ‘swear that the fear cd Yeo is true, to Demand certificates of de- 
he best of my knowledge and be it 1,881 80 
NLCOLE, Cashier, a = sania Rasa ertesessessore ont Sh 
Subscribed and sworn to vetore me this 1ith day Cashier's Checks outstanding 10,497 04 
May, 1898, E. J. ‘ANTHONY, 4,311,751 68 
Notary Public, Kings C HORT ? 
Gestthnate Sad ta Now Fork County. ne Pea Ree arene 85,396,555 53 
Correct—Attest : STATE OF New :, COUNTY OF NEW York, 88. 


THEODORE M. IVES, 
SILAS B. DUTCHER, Directors. 


JOHN M. C 





LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 





Yo 
I, JAMES DENNISON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear "that the above statement is 
true to the best of my anewlet and belief. 
J. DENNISON, Cashier. 
oe ga and sworn to before me this i0th day of 


May, Ww. C. Kine 
Notary Public, N. ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
FANCHER, 


NIX Directors. 
TOTTEN, 


THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITIO 
a Ay S’ AND 
NATIONAL BANK OF N 
at New York, in the State of New Yo 
business, May 5th, 1898: 











RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts................ $20,519,744 28 

ve: ts, secured and unsecure: 13,190 91 
U.S. bonds to —— circulation.. 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc.............. 35,700 00 
Banking house BS and fixtures 200,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserv e 

MUR Dart hods op dharessdescedtcostcesess 1,374,010 29 
Due from State banks = . eR ON 45,913 04 
Checks and other cash items........ 98,774 75 
Exchanges for Clearin; poune.: +» 1,719,608 26 
Notes of other Hationa banks. Nig Ey 40,000 00 


lp owewcccsercces sesinecccobsccccceecccoes 320 00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
RR occu ciecnsteitensecease<6 $7,u 32 400 00 
Legal-tender notes.......... 875,709 00 
—— 7,908,109 00 





Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 





State bank-notes outstanding. . 
Due to other National banks. 
oar to State — a bank- 
basin caseseg 3,971,397 12 
Dividends unpaid.. 6,151 00 
oe eposits subject i 
ic acceasatdechetsrese< 10,675,197 91 





t 
oats ne iS 
Cashier’s checks outstanding © 231,918 00 
—————_ &4, 804, 194. 09 


Mi ceniiictigae® stnntcntinentaceae teeth $32,002,520 53 
StTaTE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEw YORK, 88.: 

I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the peat o 0 ony, Kpowied and belief. 

END, Cashier. 
Subscribed and B+ to —— a this 11th day of 
1898. As. BECKER, 
eo | Public. Kings County. 
Certificate ad in Bar y ork County. 
Cope, -Seee 
. PERKINS, JR., 2 
TaMES R. PLU Directors. 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, J 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in ane State of New York, at the NB of 
business May’ 5th, 1 


y; 



























_ 
Loans and discounts............0....cee-e00s $742,942 63 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. on 828 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation..... 250,000 Ou 
U.S. bonds on hand.............. 0,000 
Premiums s. Pm espace 21,110 00 
stocks, securities, Wen cank veers nckdversa tes 216,766 68 
Banking house, yeas and fixtures.. 1.0,000 00 
— from National banks (not reserve 
I leo dis cln Gh veicih bist fin babs sc cotsodcosves 145,992 75 
Du Strom State banks and bankers........ 5,004 15 
Checks and other cash items....... deus 4,036 72 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 104,356 24 
Notes of other National banks. . 395 
561 32 
——_—_—— 340,637 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) bcdenhan<cunsteds 11,250 00 
WOM av cbb ae eb iuedictds etdissccteveceus $1,953,380 59 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in . $250,000 00 
Aa us fund....... ess 50,000 00 
Undivided profits, le xes 
[Ria pees aespm ate niet i 104,076 77 
National —_ notes outstanding.......... 225,000 00 
Dividends unpaid.............. 186 06 
Individual Gepeatte subject to 
On, Re ee ae 1,302,203 50 
Demand certificates of de- 
as dds Kcccaenncnnons joni 743 
Certified checks............... 13,171 00 
__ _1,82%4,808 82 82 
MI Soc s spueumabudblstennatespvanciovent’ a8 “aes 380 59 59 


STATE OF NEW YorK, CouNTY OF NEw Yo 
NEWELL, Cashier of the above- named ‘bank, 
do solemnly swear that the ere. a is true, to 
the best uf my knowledge and be 
L, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to sheen me aay lith day of 
May, 1898. WILBUR F. Situ, 
pour Public, Kings County. 
Certificate =e inN. Y.C 
Correct—Attest 
JOSEPH ROGERS, 
RAYMOND JENKINS. 


RErosr 2 oF one CONDITION OF 
TONAR Burcu ERS’ AND 


Directors. 





business May 5th, 1 














RESOU RCES. 
Loans and discounts................. +e» $963,221 60 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecure 433 79 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. ) pe Raescete 4,303 00 
stocks, securities, etc............... ’ 56,008 00 
Banking house, eee and fixtures..... 100,000 00 
Jther real estate and mortgages owned.. 16,243 93 
x? by National banks (not reserve 
hee Sn Sedna bnbocee cmaein nes oes ceeete. ce 155,857 85 
Due? from State banks and —amenege 4,158 04 
Checks and other cash item: 54,181 61 
Exchanges for Clearing- 92,256 24 
Notes of other National banks. 3,577 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
Siinakies<ieorcesneet ex baaannatecs ¥ée0ce 2,609 45 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
pecie 
Legal-tender notes. . 
— SS 408,058 50 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treesurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..............+..++ 





Total...... 
Capital stock paid in 
fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes - 
N iene es outstanding........... 40,380 00 





1 bi 
Due to 0 other National er 





Dividends unpaid....... 
— deposits subje 
Demand certificates ‘of ‘ae- 
Bidiieriesodcnsis vootbee 907 
Certified checks.............. $2,757 11 
1,444,653 91 
We celienchancsl socagovaes sheabegqmensee & oem, 159 159 01 


Tot 
STaTE oF NEw YorRK, County oF New Yo 
I, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named ‘bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the apete statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
WM. SE, Cashier. 


H. CHA 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ith day of 


May, Jos. E. Ke 
Notary Public. ? N.Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
GEO. F. JOHNSON 
HENRY W. KENNEDY, $ Directors; 
G. G. BRINCKERHOFE, 


READING NOTICES. 


J. Roruscump is offering at his stores in New 
York, Brooklyn and Philadelphia, a very choice as- 
sortment of trimmed hats at the extraordinary sap 
of $5.00 each. These have been reduced from 
and $10. 00. They are up to date in style and o the 
best quality. 


Amonc the other very interesting exhibits at the 
Electrical Show at the Madison Square Garden, 
gorteue note should be made of the Columbia 

otor Carriage, manufactured by the Pope Manu- 
facturing Company, of Hartford, Conn. 
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Ir is pleasant to notice as one of the incidents 
Govies out of the present conflict that the Pope 
anufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., man- 
—— of the Columbia bicycle and motor car- 
es, have notified their men that if any of them 
enfist their positions will be open for them on their 
return,and, | thermore, that each man enlisting will 
have, if he passes a medical examination, a policy of 
life insurance for $1,000, arrangements having been 
made with the Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn. The Phenix Mutual have 
erected a beautiful building constructed in the latest 
and most improved manner and have rented a large 
part of the space not required by their own business 
to the Board of Trade, bankers, insurance com- 
panies and other similar concerns. Possibly the 
Pope Manufacturing Company decided to place the 
insurance on their men in the Phenix on account of 
its recent considerable increase in growth, as shown 
in increased assets, surplus and a new building. 


OsterRmMoor & Co., 118 Elizabeth St.. New York, 
having furnished cushions for twenty-five thousand 
churches during the past few years, now come be- 
fore the public with an elastic felt mattress, which 
they state is much better and far less expensive 
than those made of hair, or any of the ordinary sub- 
stitutes for hair, the price being $15 instead of $50 
fora hair mattress. hey state,in answer to the 
question whether the electric felt will last as long, 
that they have scores of testimonials answering this 
question in the affirmative, and that if any pur- 
chaser, after a thirty days’ trial, is dissatisfied, the 
mattress can be returned and the money refunded. 
They will send their publication, ‘* The Test of 
Time,” toany person asking them for it. The elas- 
tic felt mattresses are not for sale in retail stores, 
but must be secured from the manufacturers. 


Since the advent of war, many persons who had 
intended to spend the summer on the seacoast have 
decided to tee to the mountains. The Erie Rail- 
road, in a very opportune manner, have just pub- 
lished “ Rural Summer Homes,’’ literature descri 
tive of the delightful —a reached by its lines in 
the different counties of New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey It also contains a complete list of 
the hotels and boarding-houses on the road, with 
rate of board, etc. The Erie also issues ‘* Fishing 
on the Picturesque Erie,”” which will commend it- 
self to every angler, as it contains just the informa- 
tion which he desires to get. These books can be 
obtained from any Erie ticket agent or by sending 
to the Genergl Passenger Agent, D. I. Roberts, 
New York, with six cents in —_ for postage. 


Johnny (traveling on railway)—‘‘ Grandma, what 
does that sign read ?”’ 

Grandma—‘ Spell it, anal 

Johnny—‘“ P-O-N-D-’ 

Grandma—“ Spells Pond’ . What is the rest ?” 

Johnny—*t E-X-T-R-A-C-T.” 

Grandma—“ Spells Sanat. Ponp’s Extract 
was used by my mother when I was a little girl, and 
has been a necessity in our household for so 
years.’ 

Johnny—‘‘ Mamma always uses it when I hurt or 
burn myself, and papa puts it on his face, too, after 
he shaves.”’ 

Grandma—‘ Yes, Johnny, it isa wonderful prepa- 
ration.’’— Exchange. 








Comiry House Furnishings. 


Lace, Muslin, and Brussels Curtains, 
Cretonne, Chintz, and Linen 
Slip Covers, 

Printed China Drapery Silk, 
Tapestry Furniture Coverings, 

Portieres, Table Covers, 
Window Shades. 
Carpets 


and Rugs, 
Japanese Mattings. 


Proadevary Ks 19th st, 


NEW YORK. 


e 
New York—58 West 14th St. 
Krooklyn—Fulton, Cor. Hoyt St. 
Paris—Philadelphia. 


We offer another lot of Choice Trim- 
med Hats at the attractive price of 


$5.00. 


Reduced from $9.00 and $10.00. 
These goods are of the best prevailing 


styles and of finest quality material. 


We will also offer another lot of 100 
Trimmed Children’s Hats at 


$3.50. 


Reduced from $5.50. 
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O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2Ist Street, 
NEW YORK. 


READY 


with new catalogues for sum- 
mer, and we print the news in 
this paper so that all may get 
one. 

Firstly, we have a general 
catalogue which gives illustra- 
tions and prices of goods at 
the greatest of American de- 
partment stores—‘ O’Neill’s.” 

Secondly, our Millinery cat- 
alogue, just published. You 
shouldn’t be without it when 
it costs nothing. 

Thirdly, our bicycle cata- 
logue; and anybody who buys 
a bicycle this season without 
first knowing what we're sell- 
ing, stands ina fair way to lose 
money. Let us have your 


name and address. 
Dept. T. 
Hi. O'NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2st St., N.Y. 





BURNHAM 





Oe, PORTERS sp RETR 
©08. miunert ANP 
26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 


315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL. 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania 
Delaware, Maryiand; also in Washington, D.C. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 
EDUCATION, 
TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 


An eomeienaser excellent training is offered by the 
North Adams Hospital Training-School for Nurses. 
Apply to 

Mrs. JOHN BRACEWELL, North Adams, Mass. 














Boston, 9 Ashburton Plac 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars 
address the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


MRS. MEAD'’S SCHOOL. 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Cerifficate admits to best colleges. fine‘ elective 
courses. Superior library, laboratory, delighéful home. 
Mrs. M.E. MEAD, Prin., “ Hillside,” Norwalk, Conn. 








Western University of Pennsylvania 


The Oldest, Largest and most thoroughly 
equipped institution of learning in the 
Ohio Valley. Pittsburgh is the best place 
in which to study Engineering. 

FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


W.J.HOLLAN D,LL. D.,Chancellor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WILLISTON SEMINARY 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school 
Library. Physical, chemical, biological laboratories ; 
gymnasium, etc. New athletic field with %%4 mile 
track. ‘pen Sept. 8th, 1898. JoszepH H. SawYER, M.A., 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 








Worcester,Mass. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Coureteef Gteay 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. 194-Page Catalogue, showing appointments 
secured by graduates, mailed free. Expenses low. 31st 
J,K.MARSHALL, Registrar. 


‘SUMMER RESORT. 


@ a NS rary 
WAINSCOTT, 
LONG ISLAND. 

Furnishei Cottages, all sizes, for rent; ocean 
directly in front; ve bay east; golf links, ten- 
nis courts, surf and still-water bathing; boating; a 
safe place for children; rents and terms reasonable. 
Apply to Wm. H.8. Wood, 45 East 10th St. (Refer- 
ences required.) 


year. 














THE 


Insurance. 





The Passing of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


BY JAMES G. BATTERSON, 
PRESIDENT TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THAT political principle in American 
politics called the Monroe Doctrine had 
its origin in the British Parliament in 
1822 when Canning, Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, opposed the principle 
adopted by the Congress of Verona that 
the allied Powers might interfere to 
prevent revolutions against absolute 
governments. France was already pre- 
pared to send her armies into Spain for 
the purpose of putting down a révolu- 
tionary government, and restoring ‘the 
Bourbons to absolute power. It was 
feared that the subjugation of the Span- 
ish colonial States, which the United 
States had recognized as independent, 
would follow. The British Cabinet, 
therefore, suggested the propriety of a 
protest on the part of the United States 
against any such threatened interter- 
ence with American States or colo- 
nies. Acting upon this suggestion, 
which had the open approval of Adams 
and Jefferson, President Monroe in his 
Message to Congress, December, 1823, 
declared: 


‘* That we should consider any attempt 
on the part [of the allied Powers] to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. That we could rot 
view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing [governments on this side of 
the water whose independence we have 
acknowledged] or controlling in any man- 
ner their destiny by European Powers, 
in any other light than the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States.”’ 

This declaration was never formally 
acted upon by Congress, but consider- 
ed in connection with the openly ex- 
pressed views of the British Govern- 
ment, had the desired effect and re- 
ceived the unwritten approval of the 
people at large 

It is an interesting tact that the pro- 
posal discussed in the Congress of Ve- 
rona that the allied Powers should aid 
a Bourbon king to recover absolute 
dominion over Spain, should have been 
the provoking cause of the so-called 
Monroe Doctrine. Asa result of this 
Congress France invaded Spain, sup- 
pressed the revolution in 1823, and re- 
stored the Bourbon Ferdinand VII to 
power; buf the Spanish American States 
and colonies were not molested. 

The Monroe Doctrine was a pointed 
declaration of non-interference by force 
of arms on the part of foreign Powers 
with a constitutional form of govern- 
ment adopted by any American State 
or Territory, and that was its full limit. 
Two years later—1825—Congress re- 
solved that the United States 
‘‘ought not to become parties with any 
of the republics of South America to any 
joint declaration for the purpose of pre- 
venting the interference of any European 
Powers with their independence or form 
of government, or to any compact forthe 
purpose of preventing colonization upon 
the continent of America.” 

Neither by the so-called Monroe Doc- 
trine nor by any subsequent Act of Con- 
gress has the United States become 
committed to the policy of non-inter- 
ference with a foreign Power which has 
so misgoverned her colony as to bring 
disaster upon citizens of the United 
States, and to otherwise disturb tne 
general peace. 

The people of this country had no 
desire to quarrel with Spain over the 


long as she was able to maintain a safe 
and effective government; but, when 
after many years of revolt against a 
misrule which was patent to the civi- 
lized world, she has been unable to 
subdue or pacify her subjects, who pre- 
fer death to the yoke of oppression, the 
time has come when this disturbance at 
our door is intolerable and must be 
stopped. 

The atrocities permitted and com- 
mitted in Cuba are shocking, inexcus- 
able and inhuman. If Cuba is lost to 
Spain it is owing to the misrule of such 
men as Weyler, and nothing else. This 
country has been long suffering, pa- 
tient and kind; but the end has come, 
and Spanish dominion in the West In- 
dies and the Philippines has become a 











thing of the past. 


fact of her West Indian possessions so © 


INDEPEN DENT 


An army of occupation will soon re- 
store order, and the inhabitants will 
have that opportunity for progressive 
civilization and the enjoyment of free- 
dom which is the natural heritage of 
mankind. 

It is not wise now to underrate the re- 
sponsibilities which will rest upon the 
Government of the United States, and 
they are neither few nor small. The 
misfortunes of Spain have beeome our 
unsought opportunity. The eyes of 
the world are upon us, and all those 
who believe in other forms of govern- 
ment are ready to question every step 
and rudely criticise every act. If we are 
equal tothe occasion and improve the 
opportunity for planting the seed of a 
free government in the far East and in 
the islands of the sea, its first fruit 
will be to give our country a prestige 
among the nations which will take first 
rank as an influential Power in the civi- 
lized world, and the destinies of the 
human race. 

It has not .been the policy of the 
United States to colonize or extend her 
Government to possessions in other 
parts of the globe. 

Before the days of steamships, rail- 
roads and the electric telegraph, which 
have brought all nations so close to- 
gether that time and space have been 
practically annihilated; when great na- 
tions were isolated by almost impassable 
ranges of mountains and long stretches 
of desert lands and seas; when the 
Atlantic seaboard constituted the 
United States, and the great rivers of 
the Northwest ‘‘heard no sound save 
their own dashings,’’ then there was 
enough to employ the surplus energies 
of young America without seeking for 
opportunities in foreign lands. 

All that we asked or claimed by the 
Monroe Doctrine was to be let alone 
until we could take our place in the 
Congress of nations and be heard. 
That time has come. The great Amer- 
ican wilderness has been subdued, and 
the products of a_ vast continent 
now claim the right of distribution 
and exchange in all markets of the 
world. 

That nation is most influential and 
wields the greatest power which com- 
mands the largest share of the world’s 
commerce. The isolated and closed 
ports of Japan were opened by Commo- 
dore Perry, of the United States Navy. 
in 1854, not for conquest, but for com- 
merce. It was the best thing possible 
for the welfare of Japan. She came 
immediately into living, prosperous 
contact with the outside world, kept 
step with all new discoveries and scien- 
tific methods, and, when the time came, 
humbled effete old China, having ten 
times her population and natural re- 
sources. She soon learned that all 
other nations had an interest in her 
products and trade of which they would 
not be deprived. She promptly ac- 
cepted the situation. and was the prin- 
cipal gainer thereby. 

England was quick to discover the 
requirements of her commerce by the 
changed conditions, when steatn was 
substituted for canvas and time became 
the important factor in navigation.. The 
purchase of the Suez Canal, the build- 
ing of iron ships both for commerce 
and war, and the establishment of coal- 
ing and repair stations all over the 
world, have all been done within the 
last thirty-five years, and have given her 
commerce the lead of all other nations, 
and her power of offense and defense 
commands the respect of the world. 

These are some of the reasons why 
the United States should be alive to the 
conditions and opportunities which are 
to-day within her control. The Nicara- 
gua Canal, the Sandwich Islands, the 
Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico can 
all be brought into friendly relations 
with the United States. These are all 
needed for the upbuilding and security 
of her commerce, which is indispen- 
sable tothe distribution of her enormous 
and rapidly increasing products, which 
must have the markets of the world for 
timely consumption of surplus, or 
such surplus will be raised in vain. 

It is a great mistake to say that the 
United States does not need any pro- 
prietary interest at these distant points. 
If she isto maintain her dignity as a 
first-class commercial power, she must 
have coaling, supply and repair stations 
at these precise points, or be crippled at 
a time when a hundred tons of coal 
would be the salvation of a first-class 
battle-ship and hundreds of lives. 
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Cuba is a strategic point of immense 
value. It is a guard or a menaceto the 
Gulf of Mexico, and along stretch of 
our Southern seacoast, which should no 
longer be exposed by the domicil of an 
unfriendly or foreign power in Cuba. 
Spain has given us the opportunity, and 
we must improve it or posterity will pay 
the debt incurred by our folly. Gib- 
raltar is no more essertial to the pres- 
tige of England than Cuba isto the 
United States. All the gold we shall 
ever get from Alaska is of far less im- 
portance to this country than supply 
stations at Hawaii and the Philippines. 

Prof. Theodore S. Woolsey tells us 
that the Monroe Doctrine has passed 
into oblivion; and he is right. The be- 
ginning and the end of that Doctrine 
was against armed interference with 
constitutional governments on the con- 
tinent of America. The question of our 


- material possessions in other parts of 


the globe has no relation to it whatever. 
The time is, now at hand when the 
commercial necessities of this country 
will dominate its political policy both 
at home and abroad. We can feed the 
world without meddling with the poli- 
tics of other nations; but if the princi- 
ples of human freedom follow our flag 
across the seas, we shall not love it any 
the less on that account. 

The great agricultural interests of 
this country can be fully protected by 
a cheap and prompt access to the mar- 
kets of the world. That protection it 
is the manifest duty of the Government 
to provide; and yet between 80 and go 
per cent. of the carrying trade of our 
surplus products is the tribute we pay 
to the commercia! enterprise of foreign 
nations. When we _ produce only 
enough for the necessities of our own 
consumption and purchase no foreign 
products, then the great world will 
cease to take any interest in our affairs, 
and whoever controls the islands of the 
Eastern seas will not concern this coun- 
try in the least. 

An unreliable report is already busy 
with the proposal of the German Em- 
peror to possess the Philippines and 
pay the indemnity demanded from 
Spain. Such an ending of our glorious 
raval achieverrent at Manila would 
reduce a national triumph of its vulgar 
equivalent in money, which should in- 
clude also the cost of a sword to vic- 
torious Dewey, and the medals of 
honor to his gallant officers and men, 

If the United States does not retain 
the Philippines owing to a false senti- 
ment of political isolation, and_ the 
commercial advantages of their posses- 
sion are to be thrown away, then let us 
negotiate an honorable settlement with 
Spain without the aid of Germany or 
any other foreign Power. We would 
certainly become the laughing-stock of 
the world if we should barter away the 
honors and the influence which we 
have so gloriously won in the East, for 
any consideration whatever in ‘spot 
cash.” That indeed would bea tran- 
saction of the same mercenary charac- 
ter as the interstate warfare which has 
employed our State Legislatures for the 
past twenty-five years, each trying to 
gain some unworthy advantage over the 
other by a system of fees, taxes and 
licenses on _ interstate transactions 
which violates both the letter and spirit 
of our fundamental law, without sub- 
stantial benefit to anybody. 

If the war. with Spain shall divert 
our people from the legislative schemes 
of selling licenses to each other, and 
direct our surplus energy and capital to 
the peaceful mastery of the free water- 
ways of the entire globe, then we shall 
become the greatest Power on earth by 
the ability to carry our own products 
to the best markets, and return laden 
with all that we need in exchange. If 
by such means we discover that we are 
one people and apply the Monroe Doc- 
trine to ncn-interference with constitu- 
tional rights and business intercourse 
by State legislation, we may also dis- 
cover that the true source of prosperity 

is the increase of surplus production, 
rather than increase of taxation on the 
means of production, and_ business in- 
tercourse with each other.. 

Let us have peace both at home and 
abroad; and address ourselves to the 
largest liberty and the broadest range 
for the development of all that can be 
made tributary to the future prosperity 
and happiness of the human race, of 
whatever nationality or clime. 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1898. peeked $20,342,647 01 
LIABILITIES 18,584,354 09 
1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


A POLICY su: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 











form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

The Washiagton pays Endowments and death 
claims promptly, and loans money to its policy-hold- 
ers. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy 
The Washington’s Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, = - «+ 24,811,707 55 


_ $2,127,428 44 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casa distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute 
Pamphlets, rates, and values saa any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 














J. M. ALLEN, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


President. 





State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
°A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


PIII 0.0.5 i000 oss. nceredewe ai $13,455,690 32 
LIABLLITIES.................. 12,156,897 00 
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Persistency After Investigation 


The obligations which a business man 
may safely assume without prior inves- 
tigation are, like angels visits—few and 
far between. That lack of persistency, 
however, which some men manifest in 
deserting without reasonable excuse, 
those transactions which they have de- 
liberately and seriously entered upon, is 
quite another phase of business vacilla- 
tion. Manya man who has shown com- 
mendable caution in the primal steps of 
an enterprise comes at last to lose all 
the advantage which he might have 
enjoyed through instability of action— 
through unadvised change of front. 

This is often to be noticed in the 
matter of life insurance. The subject 
is presented to Mr. X. He becomes 
interested, he investigates the present 
standings and past records of a number 
of companies, he becomes convinced 
that he is on the right track, that he is 
performing an obvious duty to both 
himself and his family in insuring his 
lite—and Mr. X. insures, 

Then, far too often, Mr. X. back- 
slides and allows his policy to lapse. 
Call it unwise, if you will; call it incon- 
sistent, you must. Perhaps he says his 
health is so good that he will save his 
money now and apply for insurance 
later—(when the premium will be higher 
and the probabilities of his being ac- 
cepted less). Perhaps he is inveigled 
into allowing his policy to lapse that he 
may take one in ‘‘acheaper company.”’ 
Ineither case he will lose what he has 
already invested, and probably will gain 
nothing in the end. 

There is a third class all too com- 
mon, men who ‘‘can’t afford it this 
year.” If Mr. X. says this, what a 
pleasing prospect lies ahead for his 
family in case he shoulddie. If Mr. X. 
thinks the premium beyond him now, 
he is the man of all men who should 
struggle to maintain his investment in- 
tact. 

If your policy is in a solvent and 
properly managed company, do not 
allow it tolapse. If it bears the im- 
print of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, use all care and 
precaution to keep it in force and un- 
encumbered—for it isthe best policy you 
can procure. That policy is an ever- 
improving property—an asset gaining 
in value with every year that passes. 
Every dollar you pay in will surely be 
returned with interest, and the posses- 
sion of that policy will insure more 
than your life, for it will insure your 
peace of mind now, and your comfort 
in declining years. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January rst, 188. 























Capital Stock, all cosh. 00,000 
Re-Insurance Rese’ 34, $2 3 
Uneettled Losses and other clatms. 17,€ 34 i 
Net Surplus 380,419 
BS err eee rer ee ‘$4.4 33,018 86 








JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
8. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


hty- hth A l Stat t. 
Cash a ede e wieveves ep eéasaoess iat 500 000 00 
Reserve for re-ineurance and all other claims 1,513,076 bs 
Surplus over all Liabilities...............+.+++ 542,301 63 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1898.....82,675,520 22 
THOMAS He MONTGOMERY. President 











SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, anc 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders fos 
THE INDEPENDENT capable of holding 





26 numbers, post-paid, for 75 cents, 
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PHGCENIX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H, LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


January {, 1898. 
ASSETS. 

Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,463,730 12 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 

BUMS no Access amnaelaeeneueginles bkaunad oie ae 727,159 38 
Loans on Collateral...............scscsesees 6,600 00 
Real Estate owned by the Company....... 1,151,828 59 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 

and Stocks, Market value................ 2,925,672 16 
OO ia a sii 55 0 hgh $+0 cites oentieb oes 157 03 
Cash deposited in Banks.................... 459,526 16 
Interest accrued and due..................+ 147,181 41 
Net Deferred and outstanding Premiums. 172,818 49 





Gross Assets, January Ist, 1898...811,054,673 34 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 


at 4 per cent. interest...... $10,183,846 00 
Claims by death outstanding 
Oe a aikc ov c's cc cndaas 87,774 00 
Special Reserves and other 
i sicatssasxactastanss 209, 178 00 
$10, 430, 798 00 
Surplus at 4 per cent....... $623,875 34 





Policies in forcs, 28,269. Increase in 1897, 2,288. 
Insurance in force, $46,021,069. 
acrease in 1897, $3,804,228. Premium Income, $1,589,531 
Increase in 1897, $159,303. 


WILLIAM A. MOORE, Ass’t Secretary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
ARCHIBALD A, WELCH, Actuary. 


GEORGE S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies 


North British 


AND 


MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURCH. 








ESTABLISHED 1809. 
OFFICE : 


Corner Pine and William Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A WISE MAN 


is not only known by the company he 
keeps, but his wisdom is also shown in 
the fact that he carries as much life in- 
surance for the benefit of his family as he 
can conveniently pay for. THE METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
New York, would like to send its litera- 
ture to any man who desires life insur- 
ance under the most favorable conditions, 
its policies being of an exceedingly lib- 
eral character. 








THE Sevmaun' makes a vyeute out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law”’ and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.’’ 


Ameri¢an Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


Capital, - - = = $1,000,000 
Assets, = = ° 8,582,207 
Liabilities, > 4,464,212 


Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,995 
OFFICERS: 
F. C. MOO) President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING 


» Secretary. 
z x. awe f Ass’t Secretaries. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, ine 
J. J. Mo NALD, General Manager. Gxo E. 


LINE, Ass’t General M anager 
BROOKLYN DEPART NT, Continental Building, 
Court and Montague Streets. C. . DUTCHER, Sec’y 





AGENTS EVER YWHERE. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 
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MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 21st, 1898. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... 2,844,088 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

CO eT ae en ee 1,047,955 81 
Total Marine Premiums..................-. $3,891,993 92 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1897, to 3ist December, 1897................ $2,653,653 09 
Losses paid during the same an 

| ey a $1,425,650 20 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $684,939 39 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz. 

United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

ET ey ee ae 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
Sy I ittnke: beh asbuscbbnndetedesaasder 286,424 11 

Mba ae dais Savane cqvcevuceceters $10,922,425 08 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1897, for which certificates wili be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H.CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
JOSEPH AGOS' TINI, CHARLES D. LEVERIC * 
VERNON H. BROW N, LEANDER N. LOVELL 
N, JAMES LOW 
ON, W.H.H. MOORE, 
CHARLES H.M ARSHALL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, GEORGE H. MAC 
GEORGE COPPELL, FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
Oe H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
AMES G.DE FOREST, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLTAS DEGROOT, A. A. RAVEN, 
IL M ae, rps -DENTON SMITH, 
ZAR, L AWRENCE TURNURE, 
EDWARD FLOYD JONES, aE L L. THEBAUD, 
eee JE aes X, CHRISTI’ ,f DE THOMSEN, 
- SC B 


ARD, GUSTAV vA 
CLIFFORD A. HAND. WILLTAM H. WEBB. 
HENRY E, HAWLEY 
A, A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO P.JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
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THE UNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Policies now issued by this Company 
conteiee the following clauses: 


u deltas * one” poy 3 fromthe Sate of jesue, the 
a y Jompany under this. polic 
shall not ee ti be disputed a? ° nee 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been rec 

Active ana successful Agents, riening te. to reprenem: 
bone Reg may communicate wit hard 

ochran, 3d Vice- boot resident, at tne Home Othies, 261 








‘Dreadras. Te 

OFFICERS: 
GEONGE A: BYRFORD -.-:President. 
—— G. WILLIAMS.. .. Vice- President, 


a Vice-President, 
.38d Vice-President. 


A. HK LW RiGH Wencrecvcebe cdencsctsanedes Secretary. 
J. A KE I ASRARCAARES -Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN. ctuary. 





ARTHUR C, PERIY 
JOHN P MUNN.. 

FINA 
GEO.G. WILLIAMS.......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. CKE Builder. 
E.H PERKINS i Prest. Imp. & Traders’ Nut. Bank. 
AA WEIN cienedt 330) ons s Heseictac deel Leather . 


ENDURING ALWAYS 


THE: 








The best forms of modern life insurance 
furnished by members to members at cost. 
A mutual organization having 60,000 mem- 


bers: assets over $31,000,000; surplus 
over $5,500,000. Address for publications 
including sample policies. We pay postage. 





921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Old and Young. 
Dat Lil’ Brack Sheep. 


BY ETHEL MAUDE COLSON. 





Po’ lil’ brack sheep what strayed erway 
Done los’ in de win’ an’ de rain; 

An’ de Shepherd, he say: ‘ O hirelin’, 
Go fin’ my sheep ergain.” 

An’ de hirelin’ frown: ‘* O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep it brack an’ bad.” 

But de Shepherd, he smile laik dat lil’ 

brack sheep : 

It de onlies’ lam’ he had. 


An’ He say: ‘‘ O hirelin’, hasten! 
For de win’ an’ de rain am col’, 

An’ dat lil’ brack sheep be lonesome 
Out dere, so far fum de fol’. 

An’ de hirelin’ frown: ‘‘O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep it weak an’ po.’’ 

But de Shepherd, he smile laik dat 

brack sheep 

He lub it des’ all de mo’. 


— 


il’ 


An’ He say: ‘‘ O hirelin’, hasten! 
For de frost am bitin’ keen, 
An’ dat lil’ brack sheep des shiv’rin’, 
De storm an’ de blas’ between.”’ 
An’ de hirelin’ frown: ‘‘O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep it ol’ an’ gray.” 
But de Shepherd, he smile laik dat lil’ 
brack sheep 
Wuz fair ez de break ob day. 


An’ He say: ‘‘ O hirelin’ hasten! 
For de hail am beatin’ hard, 
An’ dat lil’ brack sheep git bruises 
’Way off fum de sheepfol’ yard.”’ 
An’ de hirelin’ frown: ‘‘O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep it mos’ wore out.” 
But de Shepherd, he smile laik dat lil’ 
brack sheep 
Des’ couldn’t be done widout. 


An’ He say: “ O hirelin’, hasten! 
For de winter it a’mos’ here, 

An’ dat lil’ brack sheep you shear it 
’Tell its po’ skin a’mos’ clear.” 

An’ de hirelin’ frown: ‘‘ O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep am a wuthless thing.” 
But de Shepherd, he smile laik dat 

brack sheep 
It fair ez a princely king. 


lil’ 


An’ Hesay: “O hirelin’, hasten! 
Lo, here dey ninety an’ nine, 
But dere, way off fum de sheepfol’, 
Dat lil’ brack sheep ob mine.”’ 
An’ de hirelin’ frown: ‘‘ O Shepherd, 
De rest ob de sheep am here.’’ 
But de Shepherd he smile laik dat lil’ 
brack sheep 
He hol’ it de mos’es’ dear. 
An’ He wander out dere in de darkness, 
W’ere de night wuz col’ an bleak, 
An’ dat lil’ brack sheep, He fin’ it, 
An’ lay it ergains’ his cheek. 
An’ de hirelin’ frown: *‘ O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep come back ter me!”’ 
But de Shepherd, he smile laik de Lord 
he wuz, 
An’ dat lil’ brack sheep am me! 


Cuicaco, IL. 


The Ghost of the Seventy- 
Five. 
A TALE OF A TIN MINE. 


BY SILAS K. HOCKING, 





CALEB SAUNDERS was. generally 
spoken of in great Eastdale as ‘‘a long- 
headed man.’’ Several things had 
helped him to earn this reputation. In 
the first place, he was extremely reti- 
cent. Caleb rarely ventured an opinion 
on any question unless pressed to do so. 
He listened attentively enough to what 
other people had to say, but preferred 
to be silent himself. He believed in 
the old adage that ‘‘a still tongue 
makes a wise head.’’ Hence when 
Caleb did give an opinion it was always 
treated with very considerable respect. 

In the second place, Caleb was par- 
ticularly cautious; he never plunged, 
was never impatient; in some things he 
was painfully slow. Yet in one particu- 
lar he took considerable risks, and took 
them cheerfully; he would never work 


THE 
by the day or by the piece; he would 
work on ‘‘tribute’’ or not at all. 

‘Give me my tribute, Cap’n Tom,” 
he would say. ‘Fifteen shillings in 
in the pound—ten shillings, seven an’ 
six, whatever it may be—let me have 
my tribute an’ take my chance. If the 
lode runs poor—well, I take my chance, 
an’ if I tumble ’pon a pocket, why, we 
benefit all ’round.”’ 

So Caleb was regarded as one of the 
perpetual tributers of Great Eastdale, 
and on the whole he had not done bad- 
ly. People with large families said that 
Caleb could afford to run risks; he had 
only himself to think of; his excessive 
caution had kept him wifeless. 

It grew to be a joke in Great East- 
dale, that while Caleb would take any 
amount of risk underground in the 
dark, he would run no risk at all on 
the surface in the daylight. Ellen Bray 
had refused every offer for years, and 
had now gone away to Plymouth to 
be a hospital nurse just because Caleb 
was afraid to run-the risk of matri- 


mony. 

Still, on the whole, Caleb’s caution 
was highly commended. ‘‘Caleb 
knows what he’s about,’’ people 
would say; ‘‘he’s a long-headed fel- 
low.”’ 


And then, in addition to his caution 
and reticence, he was unusually medi- 
tative. Some people gave it another 
name, and cailed it absent-mindedness. 
He usually walked to and from his work 
with his head down, as if buried in the 
most profound thought; and when any 
one spoke to him he invariably gave a 
little start as tho he had been aroused 
suddenly out of a sleep. 

But what more than anything else 
impressed people with Caleb’s long- 
headedness was his ability to preach; 
for, like many another miner, he was a 
local preacher among the Methodists. 
When Caleb got into the pulpit, or on 
the platform at a Sunday-school or mis- 
sionary anniversary, he was another 
man. All his reticence and hesitancy 
and absent-mindedness left him in a 
moment, and he talked with a force 
and freedom that were a perfect aston- 
ishment. Soon after I settled in East- 
dale Major I went one Sunday evening 
to a little village about three miles 
away to hear Caleb preach. His ser- 
mon was quite a surprise to me; it was 
devout, yet full of quaint paradoxes 
and unexpected turns of thought and 
expression. There was humor in it, 
too, of that accidental kind that comes 
upon you unawares; and toward the 
end, as he warmed with his theme, he 
rose to real passion and eloquence. 

It was said, however, that Caleb’s 
sermons were much less unstudied than 
they appeared to be; that, as a matter 
of fact, he rehearsed them underground 
again and again. Being a tributer, he 
frequently worked quite alone, and so 
in his spare moments he preached to 
imaginary audiences inthe dark and si- 
lent spaces about him, thus giving to 
his sermons a finish that they would 
never otherwise have received. 

At two o'clock on Saturday afternoon 
the week’s work in Great Eastdalecame 
toanend. Fromthat hour until six 
o’clock on the following Monday morn- 
ing, all the shafts, and levels, and 
‘‘backs” and ‘‘ winzes,” were given 
over to silence and darkness, and to 
such lonely and restless spiritsas might 
choose to revisit the scenes of their 
former toil and strife. . 

During those hours no one would go 
underground if he could possibly avoid 
it, and, when compelled to dO so, would 
insist upon company. There was some- 
thing uncanny in being a hundred fath- 
oms deep in the bowels of the earth, 
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alone. The silence became oppressive, 
and any occasional sound, such as the 
dropping of water, or the fall of a 
splinter of rock, or the creaking of a 
piece of timber, would echo and re- 
echo and die away in the distance, un- 
til the whole place would seem full of 
weird and ghostly things.- 

Moreover, there were dead bodies in 
different parts of the mine which would 
never be recovered. They lay beneath 
hundreds of yards of earth and rock, 
and there was no possibility of reaching 
them. They would sleep undisturbed 
in their coffinless tombs till the trump 
of the resurrection. Nevertheless, 
there was a general belief among the 
Miners of Great Eastdale, that these 
dead were not altogether at their ease, 
that they did not sleep as soundly as 
they would in the old churchyard 
among their own kindred and people; 
and that in those silent hours when the 
mine was deserted by the living, che 
ghosts of the dead took possession, and 
walked in sad procession through the 
silent levels, and hovered near the 
places where their bodies were en- 
tombed. 

Many a strange and creepy story was 
told by miners who were compelled to 
go underground during these uncanny 
hours. Sights and sounds most un- 
earthly greeted them. Cold airs swept 
over them, and cold and clammy fin- 
gers touched their hands and faces. 

Now it happened one dark Saturday 
afternoon in December that Nick Bes- 
warrick, one of the worst characters in 
the neighborhood, formed a desperate 
resolve. He had been working on trib- 
ute for several months past, but had 
earned very little; he had dug out stuff 
enough, but there was little or no tin in 
it; while Caleb Saunders, who was 
working on the same lode, and almost 
at the same level, five hundred yards 
away, had struck a rich deposit, and 
was making quite a little fortune. And 
the resolve that Beswarrick formed was 
that he would transfer some of Caleb’s 
ore to his own pile. Once mixed with 
his own stuff no man on earth would 
be able to detect the theft, for the na- 
ture of the rock was identical, save that 
one was more richly impregnated with 
tin than the other. 

In order to carry out this desperate 
resolve, however, he would have to go 
underground during those ghostly hours 
when the dead came out of their hiding- 
places and held ghostly revel in the 
dark. 

Nick, however, did not believe in 
ghosts; at any rate, he said he did not. 
He prided himself on his blank infidel- 
ity, his utter disbelief in ghost or witch, 
heaven or hell, God or devil. Never- 
theless, he hesitated for a long time be- 
fore he could summon up sufficient 
courage to undertake the task. 

He might not believe in the stories 
he had heard, and yet to go down into 
the deserted mine alone, and to go 
down on such an errand required nerve; 
and whenever he seriously contemplated 
the undertaking he found himself qua- 
king in spite of himself, 

But his bad luck made him desperate 
at length. 

‘«It’s unfair,’’ he said to himself with 
many oaths, ‘‘that Caleb should have 
all the luck and I have none. I work 
as hard as he, and have as much right 
toit as he has. Besides he won’t miss 
a few sacks of ore; he has plenty, and 
it'll make all the difference in the world 
to me. And by heaven, I’ll have some 
of it too! Ghosts or no ghosts, I’ll take 

my chance.” 

It took several noggins of brandy to 
bring his courage up to this point; but 
once his resolve was taken his native 
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obstinacy came to his assistance. Ta- 
king an extra box of matches, by way of 
precaution, a fullsupply of candles, and 
a small flask of brandy, he set off 
through the swiftly gathering darkness 
of the short December day to the prin- 
cipal <‘‘footway’’ of Great Eastdale 
mine. 

As he anticipated, he met no one on 
the way. No one loved the mine so 
much that he cared to loiter round it 
after working hours. Nevertheless he 
did not feel quite safe from observation 
until he had descended the shaft to 
the second ‘‘sollar’’ or platform. Then 
he drew a long breath and pulled out 
his match-box and struck a light. Fas- 
tening his lighted candle on his hard, 
low hat by means of a lump of clay, he 
grasped the ladder again and continued 
his descent. 

Seventy-five fathoms he descended 
into the awful silence and darkness; 


- then he stepped aside. into a narrow 


tunnel, and, taking his candle in his 
hand, he bent his head forward and 
plunged still furtherinto the darkness. 
After a few minutes he struck another 
tunnel running at right angles. Here 
he paused and applied the brandy-flask 
to his lips. His heart was beating very 
fast, and his knees were trembling vio- 
lently. 

For a second or two he listened in- 
tently, but no sound broke the oppress- 
ive stillness save a faint and far-away 
rumble of the pumping gear in the en- 
gine shaft. 

‘« Blow it; I don’t like the job!’’ he 
muttered to himself, wiping his mouth 
with the back of his hand; ‘but I 
baant goin’ to back out of it now;’’ and 
he took another pull at the flask. To 
the left lay the ‘‘ backs” in which Caleb 
worked. To the right was his own 
poverty-stricken pitch, and, as he 
thought of his fruitless strivings for the 
last three months, his resolve seemed 
to harden, and he set his teeth firmly 
together. 

Then a sound fell upon his ears 
which made him tremble from head to 
foot. It was faint and far away, but 
it sounded for all the world like a hu- 
man voice. 

‘There caan’t be nobody ’ere,’’ he 
muttered to himself with chattering 
teeth; ‘‘an’, as for them ghosts, I don’t 
b’lieve in ’em.”’ 

‘‘Hello!” he shouted at length; ‘‘is 
anybody ‘ere?’ His voice sounded 
strangely weird and hollow as it echoed 
and re-echoed through the sounding 
tunnels and died away at last in the 
faintest whisper. 

For several seconds he stood listening 
with strained attention, but no other 
sound broke the silence. 

‘(I’m wuss’n a woman and as nar- 
vous as a babby,” he muttered with an 
oath, applying the brandy-flask again 
to his lips. 

Then, with a sudden movement, he 
turned and hurried along the level in 
the direction of Caleb’s ‘‘ pitch.” He 
knew the way well. A turn to the right 
up a steep path, as tho he were climb- 
ing through a huge chimney-flue, and 
he found himself in a wide, echoing 
cavern. His single candle illumined 
just a small globular space in the great 
darkness; but he knew that on every 
side there were ‘‘cuddies,’’ and ‘‘re- 
cesses,’’ and ‘‘ galleries” and ‘‘ backs,’’ 
some of them extending considerable 
distances, and through long and intfi- 
cate tunnels. In one of these recesses 
was Caleb’s ‘‘pitch.”” He stumbled across 
the uneven floor of the cavern and en- 
tered a low tunnel, which almost im- 
mediately opened out again into a 
larger space. A climb into a gallery 
and he came upon a heap of shining ore. 
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Another and larger heap was near it, 
but a moment’s examination showed 
him that the small heap contained the 
pick of Caleb's treasure. 

He was on his knees ina moment and 
had the mouth of his bag open. Atthe 
sight of the rich ore his eyes glistened, 
and his breath came thick and fast. 

‘¢ By heaven! this stuff’s worth thirty 
pound a ton as it stands,” he muttered 
to himself; ‘‘ p’raps forty, an’ in five 
journeys I can shift haaf a ton of it 
aisy. By Moses! I'll not work for noth- 
ing, after all.’’ And he began to drop 
the heavy lumps of ore into his bag. 

Then he started and held his breath. 
Was that a sound.? He put his hand 
to his ear and listened, while his heart 
throbbed wildly. 

Hist! There wasa low, scarcely per- 
ceptible noise, like the shuffling of in- 
visible fect and the soft rustling of 
clothes. Bah! Ghosts did not wear 
clothes. What could it be? 

He applied the brandy-flask to his 
lips again, and swore a big oath. 

‘«Let ’em come,”’ he said; ‘‘ things 
as you can shove your arm through 
caan’t do ’ee no hurt’’; but his teeth 
chattered in spite of his boastful words. 

Suddenly a piece of rock fell on his 
lighted candle, and crushed it into a 
shapeless mass of grease; then a pier- 
cing, blood-curdling shriek rang through 
the place, accompanied by a rush of 
cold air, as tho something had swept 
swiftly past him in the darkness, 

Nick fell forward on the heap of ore 
and groaned, while to his terrified fancy 
the air seemed full of strange whispers 
and moving things. For several min- 
utes he hid his face in his hands, and 
was too terrified to strike a light. But 
he recovered himself after a while. 

‘‘I’m a blamed coward,” he said, try- 
ing to steady his hand while he lighted 
a fresh candle. ‘‘Suppose there be 
ghosts. Blow ’em, theycan’t’urt ’ee;” 
and setting his candle firmly on the 
floor he began more resolutely than ever 
to throw fresh ore into the bag. He 
rose to his feet at length, and by a des- 
perate effort flung the sack over his 
shoulder, and with the candle stuck to 
his hat he staggered away under his 
burden. But he had not gone three 
yards when his light was suddenly ex- 
tinguished. At the same moment, the 
sack was wrenched violently from his 
shoulder, and fell with a thud on the 
ground behind him, while he received a 
push from behind, which precipitated 
him headlong down an incline, and 
almost covered him with bruises, besides 
filling him with the most abject terror. 

For several seconds he lay half stun- 
ned; but strange groans were echoing 
round him, which quickly brought him 
to his senses. He heard words also, 
which seemed whispered by ghostly 
lips, with an accompaniment of flapping 
wings. Three words he fancied he 
heard distinctly; they were Szz, Death, 
and Hell; Hell, Death, and Six. He 
could make out nothing else. But the 
awful whisper was like the knell of 
judgment to him. He succeeded after 
a while in lighting a fresh candle, after 
which he drained his brandy-flask to its 
dregs. He felt somewhat better after 
that, and ready for fresh adventures. 

«‘I’ma blamed fool for gettin’ skeered 
in this way,” he muttered. ‘‘ Besides, 
I’m bound to fetch the sack, for my 
name’sonit. I must have rubbed the 
candle and sack ag’in’ the roof of the 
level— But hark, there’s that terrible 
groan again!’’ Nick was strongly 
tempted to take to his heels and run, 
but the fact that the bag had his name 
on it held him, and then after a few 
moments he crept cautiously and trem- 
blingly up the slope. He carried his 
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candle in his hand, and looked eagerly 
before him. 

‘‘This must have been the place,” he 
muttered; but he could see nothing of 
the bag. He walked along stealthily, 
looking in all directions. Then, with- 
Out a sound, the candle was snatched 
out of his hand and extinguished, while 
an awful voice whispered close to his 
ear, ‘‘ Repent, or die.”’ 

Nick turned and fled into the dark- 
ness. Reaching out his hands to guide 
himself, and keeping his head low, he 
stumbled on, crawling sometimes on 
hands and knees, until he found him- 
self in the level, and all the while there 
seemed to be the soft patter of toot- 
steps behind him, with now and then a 
wild shriek, which echoed and re- 
echoed through the darkness and died 
away in a blood-curdling groan. 

In sheer desperation he paused at 
length and struck a light, then fled 
again in the direction of the shaft; and 
still the strange sounds followed him as 
tho all the imps of hell were on his 
ttack, : 

Grasping the ladder as soon as he 
reached the shaft, he clambered up the 
iron rungs as tho a thousand jabbering 
ghosts were in hot pursuit. Perspira- 
tion was oozing trom him at every pore; 
his teeth were chattering as tho he had 
an ague; his hands and arms and legs 
were covered with bruises. His head 
was throbbing as tho a small volcano 
were surging underneath; but nothing 
could induce him to slacken his speed. 
Up, up, up he climbed, at a pace that 
was never before known in the annals 
of Great Eastdale. 

He was too terrified to fee! exhaus- 
tion, or to be conscious of pain. One 
thought dominated him—he must get 
to the surface as quickly as possible. 
Oh, to feel once more the fresh air of 
heaven upon his brow! to see the light 
in cottage windows and the twinkle of 
the stars! . 

Up, up! stillup! And yet evermore 
that awful whisper rang in his ears: 
‘Repent, or die.’” He could not es- 
cape it. It followed him up the echo- 
ing shaft from sollar to sollar. It 
seemed to rush past him like a gust of 
wind, but its whisper was always the 
same, ‘‘ Repent, or die.’’ 

At last, looking up, he saw the stars; 
and, with a fervent ‘‘ Thank God!’’ he 
clambered up the remaining ladder, 
and a few minutes later felt on his hot 
brow the cool wind of heaven. Then 
he sank upon the ground exhausted, 
and remained in a fainting condition 
for a considerable time. 

I was getting ready to go to bed 
when his wife came for me to go and 
plaster up his cuts and bruises. I 
found Nick in a state of collapse, and 





remained with him several hours. He 
told me all the story. It seemed a re- 
lief to him to confide in some one. Be- 


sides, as he said: ‘‘ Everybody at the 
Bal ’11 know on Monday, for my name’s 
on the sack.” 

And so, indeed, it proved. By Mon- 
day evening the Eastdales, Major and 
Minor, as well as the district round 
about, knew that Nick Beswarrick’s 
sack, with nearly two hundredweight 
of ore in it, had been found in Caleb 
Saunders’s end. ‘Nick remained in bed 
a week, and when he crept out of the 
house again, he made straight for the 
Methodist chapel, where a class-meet- 
ing was being held, and made full con- 
fession. After that day Nick was a 
changed man. But tho he believed that 
the ghosts of the dead miners had come 
to him in kindness to warn him 
of his peril and to save his soul, he 
never cared to work in Great Eastdale 
again. And about two months later 
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he got work in another mine some ten 





miles away, and he and his wife left the 
Eastdale valley no more to return. 





It must have been nearly two years 
after Nick’s departure that Caleb Saun- 
ders came to me one evening, in a state 
of considerable nervousness for him. 
He fidgeted and talked in an absent- 
minded way on half-a-dozen subjects 
before he could get to the point. I did 
not attempt to hurry him. I knew that, 
given time, the truth would come out 
intheend. At length he stumbled on 
to the question suddenly. 

‘*You know Ellen Bray, Doctor ?”’ 

“«Very well.’’ 

‘«Well, me and her's goin’ to be mar- 
ried.” 

mae | ae 

“It’s a fact; an’ I want you to give 
her away.”’ 

‘But have you thought of the risk, 
Caleb?’’ I said, banteringly. 

‘Ay. But I’ve been in luck this last 
year or two, an’ I reckon I dare now.” 

‘‘Youthink you dare! Well, I’m glad 
to hear it.’’ 

‘“«Then you'll do it? She ain't got 
no father or mother, and she’d like you 
to give her away.”’ 

‘«T’ll do it with pleasure.’’ 

‘«Then give me your hand ’pon it, 
Doctor, for I feel a proud man.” 

‘‘And you have no _ misgivings, 
Caleb ?”’ 

‘*Not a single one. I know I’m not 
desarving of her; but a woman’s love is 
a patient thing, Doctor.” 

After that Caleb grew more confiden- 
tial and more communicative than 1 
had ever known him. 

‘I’ve often thought l’d tell some- 
body all about it,” he said; ‘‘but I 
didn’t want to hinder the workin’ of 
grace in Nick’s heart. You see he be- 
lieved the spirits of the dead miners had 
come back to warn him and save his 
soul, and he’s beena changed man ever 
since.”’ 

“Well?” 

“Why, Doctor, ’twas this way, you 
know. I'd stayed underground to try 
over a new sermon to myself, don’t ’ee 
see? and I stayed a longish time too, 
for I couldn’t make ’n go. Well, after 
a while I heerd somebody comin’. 
Then there was a shout; andI know’d 
Nick's voice, and guessed what he was 
upto. So I prepared for’n; ‘twas as 
easy as winkin’, My greatest difficuity 
was to keep from laughin’ outright. 
You never saw a man so skeered, Doc- 
tor. However, it all seemed a provi- 
dence for Nick's good, an’ so I went 
through with it tothe end. It was the 
shortest sermon I ever preached, but 
lookin’ at it now it don’t seem least 
effective. You needn’t say anything 
*bout it.unless you like, Doctor; but I 
reckon most folks have their own ideas 
about the ghost of Seventy-five. How- 
ever, what I’ve told ’ee is the true story 
of it, an’ I ve never regretted frighten- 
ing Nick Beswarrick into better ways.’’ 


Only Two Owls. 


BY ALLAN FORMAN, 





IT was on the platform of a little 
water-tank railway station in the West 
that J first made the acquaintance of 
the Doctor and the Judge. The train 
had been crossing a hot, dusty prairie 
all the morning, its monotonous level 
only broken by the mounds of the 
prairie-dogs’ villages; here at the sta- 
tion it was quite as bare and uninter- 
esting. The water-tank was the only 
structure that looked as if it had beer. 
built to stay; the station was a rickety 
shanty, and the half-dozen houses 
which formed the ‘‘town’”’ were ‘‘ dug- 
outs” which did not appear much more 


like human habitations than the dogs’ 
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burrows which dotted the prairie in 
the distance. The engine stopped 
under the great iron tank, and 1 sprang 
to the platform to stretch my legs. 
From the little group of station loun- 
gers a small boy detached himself and 
came toward me. He had ona pair of 
trousers miles too large for him, and 
carried a small starch-box under his 
arm; aside from the layers of soil with 
which his face and hands were incrusted 
the trousers and a fragment of a calico 
shirt were his only attire. ; 

‘«Say, Mister,” he began in the nasal 
whine of the professional beggar, 
‘¢ Mother’s sick an’ the baby’s a-dyin’, 
and we ain’t got no money to buy no 
med’cine, an’ Father’s dead an’” 

‘«Oh, go away,’’ I exclaimed; for I 
could see, not only by the boy’s man- 
ner, but by the grins of the station 
loungers that he was a juvenile confi- 
dence operator. 

‘‘S’trew, honest s’trew, Mister,’’ 
pursued the young rascal, unabashed; 
‘‘an’ I’ve got ter sell my two pet 
owls;” and here he began to snivel and 
held out the box. 

‘‘Have you got two owls in that 
box?”’ I asked. 

‘Yes, sir,” he answered, brighten- 
ing up, for he saw his victim was biting. 
“Don’t open it now or they will git 
away,’ he added. ‘‘They’s two fine 
owls, an’ sich pets!”’ 

‘«How much do you want for them ?” 
I asked, 

‘¢ Twenty-five cents,’’ was the unex- 
pected and hasty answer. 

It seemed that his elaborate tale of 
wo should have been worth at least a 
dollar, and on the impulse of the mo- 
ment I produced a quarter. He 
clutched it and dashed off across the 
prairie amidst the guffaws of the station 
loungers. 

‘*So he’s took you in,’’ remarked 
the Pullman conductor who had come 
up at the moment. ‘‘He’s a young 
imp, he is; his father is one of the sec- 
tion hands, but his mother died a 
couple of years ago and he’s run wild 
sence. What did he say was in the 
box? Last trip he sold one of my pas- 
sengers a prairie-dog in a box, same 
way. Oh, it was thar all right, only I 
reckon it must have been dead a week 
or so by its smell.” 

‘‘He said that there are a pair of 
prairie-owls in the box,’’ I replied, 
rather stiffly; for I was nettled at hav- 
ing made a fool of myself. 

‘«Mebbe thar is,” said the conduct- 
or. ‘‘’Bout a week ago he sold a 
passenger a Rocky Mountain bat; and 
when he opened the box he found half 
a brick—brick-bat, y’ know?’’ and the 
conductor walked off chuckling. 

I debated in my own mind whether 
or not to fling the box out on the prai- 
rie; but my curiosity was too strong, 
besides I could feel something moving 
inside; sol took it into the car and, clo- 
sing the door of my stateroom, I pre- 
pared to investigate my purchase. I 
cautiously slid the cover and almost 
dropped the box, for 1 was greeted by 
a whirring sound that, to my excited 
fancy, seemed like the warning of a 
rattlesnake; a glance reassured me the 
boy had told the truth, he had sold 
me two owls, but such looking objects! 
They were not more than three days 
old, and there was not one feather to 
the pair; they were covered with scanty 
down, powdered white by the starch 
which still remained in the box. They 
stood erect, close together, as if 
ashamed of their nakedness, yet glaring 
at me indignantly and defiantly with 
their big, round eyes. I began to pon- 
der what I should do with them, 1 
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could not turn them loose, I did not 
know how to keep them, they were so 
young they would probably die, and 
: they hadn’t feathers enough to stuff. 
My meditations were brought to a close 
by my mother, who entered the state- 
room and asked what I had there. 

‘““A pair of owls,’’ I replied, sheep- 
ishly. Then I told her the story of how 
I had been victimized. There were a 
few motherly words of advice about the 
desirability of not buying ‘‘a pig in a 
poke” or an owl in a box, and then, 
mother-like, she rose to the occasion 
and solved my doubts. 

‘* You were very foolish to buy them, 
but now you have them you must take 
care of them. Go and get them some- 
thing to eat.’’ 

**What do owls eat?’’ I queried, 
doubtfully. 

*«Mice and small birds.”’ 

I suggested that the opportunities 
for catching mice and small birds in a 
Pullman car, were, to say the least, 
limited. 

‘A little piece-of raw meat, cut very 
fine, would do,’’ she replied, ignoring 
my flippant remark and busying herself 
in brushing the starch from the young- 
sters’ fur. 

I hunted up the cook of the dining- 
car and secured from him a bit of raw 
beefsteak for which I was obliged to 
‘tip’? him a quarter! and I may re- 
mark that it cost mea quarter every 
time those birds ate until we reached 
New York; and their appetites were 
something enormous. When I re- 
turned, my mother had the two snugly 
cuddled on her lap, under her hands, 
and she fed them on the raw meat until 
they stood up with crops distended like 
a couple of pouter-pigeons. Their as- 
pect of complacent, self-conscious dig- 
nity was so irresistibly funny that we 
named them Doctor and Judge at once. 

The remainder of the railway trip was 
uneventful, except that Doctor and 
Judge grew amazingly and sprouted 
feathers, so that by the time we arrived 
in New York they were almost full- 
fledged. They learned to snap their 
bills together when they were hungry, 
which was a signal for my mother to 
send me off on a foraging expedition. 
They were very intelligent, and in less 
than a week learned their names; they 
would turn their big eyes up inquiring- 
ly when my mother spoke tothem, In 
time they grew very fond of me, and ap- 
parently recognized me as their master; 
but, during all their lives, and I kept 
them for over two years, their affection 
and confidence were given to my mother; 
if anything alarmed them, which was 
not often, for they were plucky little 
creatures, they would fly to her for pro- 
tection, and they delighted to snuggle 
down in her lap, under her hands, ma- 
king a queer, purring noise like a couple 
of contented kittens. 

When I reached home I got a cage 
for them which they never liked, so I 
allowed them to roam about my room 
at their own sweet will. They soon 
found congenial quarters in a couple of 
empty pigeon-holes in my desk, where 
they wouid sit by the hour while I was 
writing; but the moment I lay down my 
pen or pencil they would dart out like 
a couple of young pirates, pounce upon 
it and drag it back into the pigeon-hole, 
whirring in triumph; they would play 
hide-and-seek with each other in the 
dark corners of the rogm, under the 
furniture, and- sometimes, as a special 
treat, 1 used to close all the doors and 
let a live mouse loose on the floor. The 


owls would rise and float, like a bit of 
thistle-down, just over the mouse, then 
drop suddenly on it fixing their strong 
little claws in its back; they did not 





torment their victim like a cat, but 
tore its head off at once and proceeded 
to make a mea! ci °°. 

I regret to be obliged to record the 
fact that, notwithstanding the very evi- 
dent affection which existed between 
the two upon all other occasions, they 
relapsed into savagery when feeding; 
and the one who was fortunate enough 
to secure the mouse scolded the other 
until the unfortunate rodent was snugly 
tucked away where it could not be got 
at. I generally tried to have two live 
mice for them at atime, and all our 
neighbors and the near-by grocery- 
stores were laid under contribution to 
meet the demand. One curious fea- 
ture of their manner of eating mice was 
a never-failing source of amusement; 
they had a habit of bolting the head 
and fore-quarters first, and then swal- 
lowing the rest without tearing it into 
bits, with the result that they would 
stand with their little paunches swelled 
out to an enormous size, and the 
mouse’s tail sticking out of the corner 
of their mouths, for all the world like a 
fat old man who has finished his dinner 
and was enjoying his after-dinner cigar. 

Their flight was absolutely noiseless, 
they seemed to float rather than fly; 
buc they were very swift on the wing 
for short distances, as many a sparrow 
discovered to its cost. WhenI went to 
the country for the summer I took them 
with me, and used to carry them in my 
pockets when I went out for walks. 
The English sparrows were becoming 
very plentiful about our place and were 
driving away the more desirable song- 
birds. With the active co-operation of 
Doctor and Judge I declared war upon 
the impudent foreigners, and when I 
came upon a party of the little feathered 
ragamuffins 1 would set my two plains- 
men free. They would float down 
among the sparrows, and seldom failed 
to catch a couple. Sometimes in the 
excitement of the chase, if one of them 
failed to catch a sparrow, he would 
start off after the nearest song-bird; but 
a sharp call never failed to bring him 
back, obediently, to my shoulder. It 
was in this matter of obedience that 
they showed the only difference in their 
dispositions. When recalled from the 
chase Judge would turn at once, circle 
about me and settle contentedly on my 
shoulder, but Doctor was more minded 
to have his own way. He would float 
off after a song-bird like a bit of down 
on the breeze; when he heard me call 
he would flap back to me as heavily as 
an old crow, and would further display 
his vexation by snapping his bill close 
to my ear. 

While it was evident that the strong 
sunlight annoyed them they seemed to 
see quite as well in the daytime as at 
night and, naturally, all their hunting 
was done in the daylight, tho I tried to 
select cloudy or overcast days for their 
excursions. They never seemed to 
have a desire to get away and, indeed, 
I fancy it would have been difficult to 
have made them go very far from some 
member of the family. They would sit 
on the branch of a tree not far from 
my window, but at nightfall they 
sought the family sitting-room, where 
they made themselves comfortable on 
my mother’s lap. Inthe city they de- 
lighted in sitting, for hours at a time, 
on the window-sili watching the people 
passing in the street and conversing 
with each other in low, chirping mono- 
syllables. They hada dove-like fond- 
ness for caressing each other and sat 
close, side by side, motionless except as 
from time to time they would turn their 
heads and rub their bills together. 

One evening I[ was romping with the 
Doctor and he was wrestling with my 
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finger, a play in which he took an és- 
pecial joy. We were in the midst of 
our frolic when he lost his balance. I 
heard a slight snap and he fell over on 
his side; he picked himself up again 
and tried to continue his sport, but I 
saw that his right leg hung limp and 
helpless. I quickly examined him and 
discovered that it was broken just 
above the knee. TholI handled him as 
gently as I knew how, he squealed with 
pain, and made a bee-line for his haven 
of refuge, my mother’s lap. We ban- 
dagéd up the leg as best we could; but 
it was of no use, and after four days of 
suffering he died. During his illness 
the conduct of Judge was almost hu- 
man, The evening of the accident he 
discovered that, for some reason he 
could not comprehend, Doctor was ab- 
sorbing the attention of the family; he 
protested violently, flew on my mother’s 
lap half a dozen times, only to be 
driven off, and finally, in a fit of rage 
and jealousy, he retreated under the 
sofa and sulked. The next morning, 
however, he discovered that there was 
something really wrong with his com- 
panion, and his anxiety knew no 
bounds. Our aim wasto keep Doctor as 
quiet as possible, but Judge seemed to 
believe in that treatment that some 
well-meaning people deem so effica- 
cious—he wanted to do something ‘‘ to 
take up the patient’s mind”; he tried 
to lure the poor Doctor into games of 
hide-and-seek and excursions to the 
window-sill. When feeding-time came 
he absolutely refused to eat until Doc- 
tor had been fed, which was an entirely 
new development, as in the past they 
had both been greedy over their meals. 
When Doctor finally succumbed, Judge 
was frantic; his grief and loneliness 
were most pathetic; he would run 
about the room for hours, peering be- 
hind pieces of furniture and under 
sofas and chairs and continually keep- 
ing up that whirring chirp with which 
they used to call each other. He could 
not seem to get it out of his head that 
the Doctor was hiding from him, and 
his search was heart-rending. He re- 
fused all food, tho I tempted him with 
every dainty I could think of—tlive 
mice, fresh meat, a small bird and a 
nest full of baby mice failed to attract 
him, and he grew emaciated with sur- 
prising rapidity. He would look at the 
food, then start off on his fruitless 
search, whirring piteously the while. 
After hunting under all the chairs and 
sofas he would go out into the middle 
of the room, stretch out his little neck 
and whir, so pleadingly, so caressing- 
ly, with exactly the same note that 
they used when rubbing their bills to- 
gether on the window-sill, that I have 
seen grown-up members of my family 
furtively wiping their eyes. 

He grew very weak, and only seemed 
contented on my mother’s lap. One 
evening he was lying cuddled up under 
her hand, apparently asleep. 

‘‘ Poor Judge,’’I said, ‘‘ he will never 
get over the loss of Doctor.’’ The fa- 
miliar name aroused the little fellow; 
he staggered to his feet, looked about 
with great round eyes, which were al- 
ready glazing in death, summoned all 
his strength and gave one last whirring 
call and fell back dead. 

Pets die, and our most intimate hu- 
man friends covertly sneer at our grief. 
For our own part we generally resolve 
never to keep another pet. - But it was 
a long-time before our family forgot 
our little prairie-owls; it is some com- 
fort for me to feel, that being taken so 
young and never having known freedom 
they were as happy with me as they 
could have been, exposed to the dangers 
and privations of their wild life. They 
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certainly gave me a warmer sympathy 
with the whole animal kingdom. 
New York Ciry. 


A Friend in Need. 


BY ARTHUR SCOTT GILMAN. 





ONE of the disadvantages of college 
life is that the pléasures are too many 
to permit any one to be fully appre- 
ciated. When I was in school I had a 
hobby which I could enjoy as much as 
I wanted. In the snows of winter, the 
rains of spring, the scorching sunbeams 
of summer and the winds of autumn, I 
used to scour the woods and fields and 
swamps in search of new phases of bird 
life. Nor did I scatter destruction 
along my path, but I merely wished to 
observe and make friends. 

One winter I did more for a bird 
friend than I have ever done for any 
human being. On the fifteenth of De- 
cember I was walking with a friend 
over well-known ground near Arlington, 
Mass., when, as often happened, our 
conversation was interrupted by the 
glimpse of a wing or tail. Instantly the 
idea of identification sprang to our 
minds, and we glided and peered about 
in vain efforts to get a good look at 
this shy bird. Finally all trace of him 
was lost, and we went on over the hill- 
side arguing from what we had seen. 
He was either a fox-sparrow or a brown 
thrush. The sparrow was more proba- 
ble from the time of year; in fact, a brown 
thrush had never been seen in Massa- 
chusetts in winter. Fox-sparrows, on 
the other hand, are not so shy, would 
hardly look so large and so on. 

Suffice it to say that the chance of its 
being a thrush was sufficient to bring 
us to the spot two days later. It was 
a beautiful sloping hillside known to us 
for many winter birds. It was bounded 
by fir woods and orchards, covered 
with large deciduous trees and clumps 
of short cedars. Stone walls cut it in 
various directions and two little streams 
flowed by. Along one of these stone 
walls a brown thrasher jumped up with 
a loud chuck and flew clumsily off a 
short distance. 

Poor bird! we began to conjecture 
what had caused him to stay behind, a 
young bird lost on the journey, or shot 
in the wing and disabled, or, who knows, 
he may have had a bet with a friend 
that this terrible Boston climate was 
only a rumor and he wouldn’t trouble 
himself to travel a thousand miles or 
more. We looked at him carefully to 
get light on this matter. In fact, he 
soon showed signs of embarrassment 
under our fixed stare and flew a little 
further off. As he lighted we noticed 
that his left wing drooped. This was 
probably the explanation of his staying 
behind and of his remaining so persist- 
ently inthe samespot. Some mischie- 
vous small boy or marauding Italian 
had broken his wing and let him go 
with a curse for not getting killed. 

If this was the explanation, the wing 
was by this time healed enough to per- 
mit short flights, and these the bird 
indulged in, not wishing to make friends 
tooeasily. So far the ground was bare, 
and no doubt bugs were'plenty; but one 
day a heavy snow-storm came, leaving 
a crust on top hard enoughto walk on. 
We thought of the thrush at once, and 
set out to encourge him. He was sit- 
ting on one of the lower limbs of a cedar 
looking the picture of discontent. 
Probably benumbed by cold and hun- 
ger, he allowed us to approach, looking 
at us with keen, bright, suspicious eyes. 
Without disturbing him, we laid a few 
crumbs on the snow, and withdrew be- 
hind two cedars. 

He puffed out his feathers, craned 
his neck forward, flopped down on the 
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snow, and hopped cautiously toward 
the crumbs, looking suspiciously at us. 
He tasted one, liked it, ateanother and 
another till they were all gone. Bay- 
berries were the only other possible 
food we could think of not covered by 
the deep snow. 

From this first snow-fall till early 
March the ground was not once bare, 
and regularly three or four times a week 
we brought provisions, consisting of In- 
dian-meal, meal-worms, meat chopped 
fine and bread-crumbs. The meal 
soaked in water or milk was his staple. 
Creatures seem always to be tamed by 
hunger, and in time our brown thrush 
became very rash, but never confident. 
He soon learned to recognize us and 
even distinguish us from those he did 
not know. When he saw us coming in 
sight he would fly straight to the spot 
where we fed him, and wait for us im- 
patiently. As soon as we had put our 
food on the snow and drawn off a few 
feet, he wouid begin to eat, simply 
gorging himself, before the meal became 
frozen. All the rest of the day he was 
obliged to pick off one bit at a time, 
and melt it by swallowing it. With 
each fresh snow-storm the meal was 
covered, but, however, deep it was, he 
always dug through till he found it. 

A few warm days in the first of 
March melted the snow on the open 
grounds, and the thrush disappeared, 
never to be seen again. Hardas it had 
been to feed him, we were sorry to miss 
him, and looked in vain for him to re- 
turn on the next winter. Perhaps this 
time the bullet pierced his heart, not 
his wing, or we hope that he was well 
enough to join his friends and tell of 
his experiences. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Pebbles. 


MAINE, Morro, Matanzas, mule and 
Manila. This would seem to be a war of 
alliteration.— Washington Star. 


..-.‘*I can trace my descent back a 
long ways,’’ said Sliply, as he rolled 
down the mountain.— Yale Record. 


....War News from the Keys.—Spain 
is about to launch six more first-class 
type-writers.—Galveston Daily News. 


....Walter: ‘‘Did you give anything 
to the fresh-air mission?’’ William: 
‘*Yes, I sent them a draft.’’—Cornell 
Widow. 


...When it comes to soaring toward 
giddy hights, the American eagle man- 
ages to keep only a safe distance above 
May wheat.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


....S. PLC. A.— 
' Have you heard about that woman 
Who is now behind the bars ? 
Her crime was cruelty to animals— 
She put catsup in jars. 
; —Harvard Lampoon. 


..The ‘‘ Blue”’ and the ‘‘Gray’’ have 
absorbed each other, with the result of 
making the most perfect harmony in 
colors called the ‘‘ red, white and blue,’ 
warranted never to fade or run.—Zouis- 
ville (Ky.) Post. 

....Said Dr. Dewey to the Don, 
With such a show of gravity: 
‘*Just hold your head—with iron and 
lead 
I'll have to fill your Cavité.”’ 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....-Philopena. — ‘‘Is it ‘give and 
take’?’’ asked Commodore Dewey, as he 
chewed his half of the twin almond. ‘1 
s’pose so,’”’ responded Castillia, half- 
doubtfully. ‘‘ Philippine, my dear,” 
roared the Commodore; ‘‘ I said it first.’’ 
And he stowed the group of islands away 
in his atlas.— New York Press. 


...-Sample of English Wit.—Husband 
to wife (just returned from Continental 
trip): ‘‘ Now, dear, isn’t it delightful, 
after the bustle and racket of those for- 
eign hotels, to be back in the perfect 
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tranquillity of our own home, and ’’— 
Cook & Co. (entering hurriedly): ‘‘ Kitch- 
in’ chimney a-blazin’, mum! Better ’ave 
in the fire engines quick, mum!”—Punch. 


....A hirer-out of bicycles tells a story 
ofa lady who returned with the back 
tire of a cycle deflated and cut to pieces. 
‘*You have punctured the tire and been 
riding about on it afterward till it is 
ruined,’’ said he. ‘‘ Why did you not 
bring it back here at once?’’ She looked 
at him in great surprise, and calmly 
answered: ‘‘My hour wasn’t up.’’— 
Exchange. 


..‘* How shall I date this dispatch ?” 
asked one of the subordinates in the tel- 
egraph room of the Daily Yellow Journal. 
“How is it dated now?’ inquired the 
chief telegraph-editor. ‘‘ London,” re- 
plied the subordinate. ‘‘ Then let the 
date-line read: ‘On board the Daily Yel- 
low Journal's Dispatch-boat in the 
Thames River, via London.’ ”’—Chicago 
Evening Post. 


...- Railroad President: ‘*‘ What does 
this mean, sir? You have one of the su- 
burban trains leaving a station at 8 
o’clock.’’ Superintendent: ‘* |—I—thought 
that was right.” President: ‘‘ Right? 
Who ever heard of such a thing, sir? 
You must be crazy. The idea of any 
suburban train anywhere leaving a sta- 
tion exactly on the hour! Makeit 7:59 or 
8:01.’""—NMew York Weekly. 


....dnterviewer: ‘I called to see you, 
Mr. Goodman, to learn if you have any 
reminiscences of the late Mr. Lyric, the 
poet whose demise the public so much 
laments.’’ Mr. Goodman: ‘‘Indeed I 
have, but I assure you that they are of 
no value.’”’ Jnterviewer: ‘‘Excuse me, 
sir, but you are mistaken; the public 
would be delighted to have anything of 
interest from him.’’ Mr. Goodman: ‘Well, 
here are six of his promissory notes. If 
the public can get any interest out of 
them it’s more than I have been able to 
do.”’—Boston Courier. 


....‘* Yes, sir, I have here a national 
song which cannot help but be a go. The 
beauty of it is that it will appeal with 
equal force to both North and South. 
Yes, sir, there will be no display of sec- 
tional feeling when this song is sung; 
no ‘“*Hold on. What’s the scheme 
your old song is based on?” ‘‘It is a 
delicate blending of ‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ and ‘ Dixie,’ and it goes some- 
thing like this: 

‘***Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s early 
light— 
Cinnamon-seed and sandy bottom— 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars 

through the perilous fight— 
Away down South in Dixie!’ 
Catch the idea? Great, isn’t it? Eh? 
Don’t wantto lock at it? Well, well! 
Good-day.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


” 





Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during May the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—‘The Red Badge of Cour- 
age,”’ by Stephen Crane. 

SECOND PrizE.—“‘The White Company,’’ 
by Conan Doyle. 

THIRD PrizeE.—‘‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,” 
by Thomas Hardy. 

FourTH PRIzE.—‘ Our Country,’’ by the 
Rev. Josiah Strong. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘‘ Household Econom- 
ics,”” by Helen Campbell. 

A SHAKESPEAREAN ACROSTIC. 
1. He sowed the seeds ot jealousy and 
strife; 
2. He made his happy choice, and gained 
a wife; 


‘ 


3. She was a fair young matron’s waiting- 
maid; 

He risked his life for friendship, un- 
afraid; 

This lover scaled a garden wall, I ween; 

And this one loved a haughty, dark- 
browed queen; 

7. This soldier quarreled with his bosom 


> 
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friend; 

8. This prince, perplexed, desired his life 
to end; 

9. This youth, unhappy, pleaded for his 
sight; 

10. This maiden from her uncle’s court 
took flight; 

11. This gay young jester found untimely 
end; 

12, The next was Antony’s well-trusted 
friend; 

13. Her jealous husband rashly took her 
life; 

14. He sought, and won, a Jewess for his 
wife; 

15. Discreet and fair was she, and pure as 
snow; 

16. He told a gentle island girl his wo; 

17. With messages to Cesar was he sent. 


If now on solving this your mind is bent. 

You’ll find the primals, reading down- 
ward spell 

Macbeth’s bold words that you remem- 
ber well. FLORENCE M. 


DIAMONDS CONNECTED BY A SQUARE. 


> eee & eS 


I. Upper diamond: 1, In mesh; 2, to imi- 
tate servilely; 3. a species of lizard; 4, a fa- 
miliar adjective; 5, discharges; 6, a beast of 
burden; 7. in mesh. 

II. Left-hand diamond: 1,1n mesh; 2, to 
silence by violence; 3, sports; 4, very large; 
5,a rounded nodule of stone containing a 
small cavity; 6, an abbreviation; 7, in mesh. 

III. Central square: 1, A kind of tea; 2, 
discloses; 3, regards with care; 4, to invest; 
5, any article or separable part of one’s as- 
sets. 

IV. Right-hand diamond: 1, In mesh; 2, a 
drink; 3, higher in place; 4, those who are 
habitually negligent of neatness and order; 
5, that which falls out; 6, an abbreviation; 7, 
in mesh. 

V. Lower diamond: 1, In mesh; 2, an idle 
hanger about; 3, the ‘‘ Hermit Nation’’; 4, 
a small fish; 5, to vouchsafe; 6, a feminine 
name; 7, in mesh. 


RIDDLE. 


It was a mark, a little mark, 
A heel-print in the clay ; 

It turned her ark of refuge dark, 
Forever, toa day. 


Whate’er she read, it turned to dread ; 
And sad it is to think 

It drove her little dog to curd, 
Her skating-pond to drink. 


Whatever irks it swiftly dirks ; 
It made a shrew grow shrewd ; 
And all her arts it turned to darts ;— 
It made the sailors crude. 


Her noble rank with it she drank, 
One crow became a crowd; 

Her cousin Ed, it struck him dead, 
Her cousin Lou grew loud. 


A gentle she became a shed ; 
A beam of light, a dray ; 

An ivy wild became divine, 
A coral reef, decay. 


The parson to a doctor turned, 
By doubling of its gloom ; 
Whate’er she ate became a date, 
Her uncle (Dutch) her doom. 
S. W.S. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 5. 


Sincte Acrostic.—Death of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 1, Badger; 2, speedy; 3, flagon; 4, battle; 5, 
school; 6, smooth; 7, gifted; 8, Pindar; 9, quaint; 
10, dapper; 11, Oporto; 12, callow; 13, freeze; 14, 
clover; 15, banana; 16, Gibbon; 17, flower; 18, man- 
ner; 19, craven; 20, copper, 21, flaunt; 22, parade; 
23, pathos; 24, create. 

CHARADE.— Metronome. 

Douste DiaGonats —From 1 to 2, trailer; 3 to 4, 
retinue; 5 to 6, relieve. Reading across: 1, Ter- 
rier; 2, creeper; 3, psalter; 4, article; 5, paneled; 6, 
purview; 7, emperor. 

A Srrinc or Fisu.—1, Pike; 2, trout; 3, 
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goldfish; 5, eel; 6, chub; 7, herring; 8, catfish 9, 
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perch; 10, rockfish; 11, minnow; 12, shad; 13, sunfish; 
14, sucker; 15, flounder; 16, pickerel; 17, smelt; 18, 
bass; 19, tarpon; 20, porgy; 21, sheepshead; 22, 
ray. 


The 
Rev. 
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rize tor April 21st was won by the 
. L. Bullard, Circleville, O. 





Honest People 
Tell What America’s Greatest Medicine 
Has Done for Them. 


Thousands of honest menand women say 
that they have been cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Rev. W. S. Long, of Tyrone, Pa., 
writes: ‘‘I was run down in health and 
could not eat or sleep. I was almost pros- 
trated with that tired feeling, and could not 
get rested. After taking a few bottles of 

ood’s Sarsaparilla I could eat and sleep, 


, 


well and the dull feeling passed away.’ 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 





Hood’s Pilis cure indigestion. 25 cents. 
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Hartford Tires 


Cost the dealer a little more 
than many others. That is 
why so many dealers have 
some that are ‘‘justas good.”’ 

Good fabric, good rubber 
and good workmanship are 
expensive. You get such a 
combination in a Hartford, 
and it insures you resiliency 
and durability. 

Every maker of high-grade 
wheels will furnish Hartford 
tires if you request it. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 























Single-Shot Guns. 


Made 1n 12 and 16 bore, and war- § 
ranted 1n the use of nitro powder 
Rebounding lock, half pistol grip. 
Fitted with the Forehand Automatic 
Ejector, the most Perfect Ejector ever 
produced. Beautifulin shape, matchless 
in finish. Workmanship equal , 
to our high-grade double guns. 

Retail $7.00, with plain steel 
barrel ; $8.00, with twist barrel. 

If your dealer can’t supply 
you, we’ll sell you direct at 
these prices; but ask him 
first, it’s handier. 


FOREHAND ARMS 


COMPANY, EF 


Worcester, 
Mass. 








BY STEAM, 


CARPETS | oy neve 
CLEANED | se rvo0e, 


CAREFUL CARPET CLEANING CO., 


419 te 423 E. 48th St., & 1558 B’way, N.Y. 
Telephone 132 38th St. COE & BRANDT, Props. 


Golfers Old 


and 


Golfers New, 










jWe have Clubs 
to} suit you all’ 





Whether Experts or Beginners, Devotees of the 


Game or De s of Exercise. 
CADDY-BAGS, BALLS, Etc. 
JOHN D. DUNN’S Celebrated One-piece Clu 
drives ‘* sweetly,” and adds 20 yards to a drive 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Bridgeport Gun Implement Oo., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





Sold by 
HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 313 Broadway, N. Y 


300 W. soth St., New York. 
533 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Agencies: i 


162 Columbus Ave. Boston Mass 
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A Change of 
Work is Rest 


—the best rest. @ 
After a day’s men- 
tal worry nothing 
brings you the 
same benefit as a 
refreshing whirl 
ona 


STERLING 
BICYCLE 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 






Riding a Sterling is-exercise, but 
not “work”; it runs too easily and 
brings too. much pleasure to be 
so miscalled. 

Sterling prices for °98: Road Models, 

$60. and $75. Racers, $85. Chainless, 

$125. Tandems, $125. 
High-grade Wheels Within Everybody's Reach. 

Catalogue free. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Candy connoisseurs hold up 


Whitman's 


Chocolates and Confections 
as the highest standard of candy excellence. 
Sold everywhere. 

Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful, Made instantly with boiling water. 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 

1310 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 











: For Men ana Women 


We offer this year but one model of 
bicycle, but that the finest our skill and sts 
resources can produce. We don’t make 
tandems. We don’t make juveniles. 


Waverley 
Bicycles $ 50 


The Waverley Catalogue is 
ny tis 





>° worth your careful study. ibe 
9 Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. tle 


sa fosleslosleclociocloclectesioe tects 
Absolutely Reliable Always 


emington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
engeg or to produce a palatable 


Bread Flour whidkgpn Dagfifely offered to the Diabetic, 
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“4 PISO’S CURE FOR, 


: RES WHEKE ALL ELSE FAIL on 
ia Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
fo) in time. Sold by druggists. = 


“CONSUMPTION ¥”% 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Wasted Resources. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





Every thorough farmer knows and 
will bear me testimony that it is possible 
not only to keep up the natural fertility 
of land, but steadily to improve it. The 
waste from natural sources, such as 
washing, can be prevented by judicious 
use of drains, walls, grasses, etc. Na- 
ture never leaves us without material for 
annual rebuilding and replacement, and 
if we observe closely there is an abun- 
dant supply to add to the fertile humus. 
Compost heaps should receive every 
ounce of waste, to be incorporated in the 
soilin due time. My most fertile berry 
gardens were twenty years ago barren 
knolls. 


Riding across Ohio and Indiana re- 
cently I saw millions of tons of cornstalks 
going back into atmosphere; frozen and 
dried up instead of being in silos or even 
composted. It is not encouraging to see 
nothing but cornfields and cattle. For 
fifty miles at a stretch I did not see one 
hundred apple-trees, hardly a pear-tree 
in a half-day’s ride, except in towns; and 
no berries. These farmers are commit- 
ting allto corn and wheat and oats; and 
when -the market is glutted they drop 
down in the grade of comfort and civili- 
zation. True, their lands are rich; but 
they are growing poorer, and if they go 
on refusing to accept from Nature her 
annual increase of plant-food and humus, 
sooner or later they will make the prairies 


barren. One acre out of every ten should 


be at once planted to forest trees—to 
those sorts natural to the locality, hick- 
ory, oak, whitewood, ash. Then an- 
other acre out of every ten should go to 
gardens of fruit and to orchards. The 
farms should be faced with evergreen 
hedges as windbreaks, until the whole 
landscape changes from its monotony, 
and the wind-sweep is broken for more 
delicate trees. If farming is to goon in 
this wasteful manner, running in the fur- 
rows of pioneers, there will continue to 
be good reason why farming is depressed 
and farmers anxious to get into town life. 


The cultivation of vacant Jots may, in 
time, suggest a method of disposal of a 
very large amount of dry sewage; at 
least, the thorough upturning and aera- 
tion of all soil in the city limits will be a 
matter of sanitary value. These lots 
thus cleansed and made sanitary will, 
however, in time grow less fertile. Then 
the street sweepings may be applied to 
them with great advantage; and compost 
piles may all the winter be accumulated 
to use inthe spring—and all summer to 
be applied in the fall. Liquid sewage 
can safely be used on the lots in the sub- 
urbs, while all ashes, even coal ashes 
from anthracite coal, will be of positive 
value to clay soils. I believe that the 
whole sewage problem may be solved in 
relation to these vacant lots. Mayor 
Pingree should have a statue at the Na- 
tional Capital, as one of our most distin- 
guished benefactors. 


Managing a barnyard requires science 
and will force. The average barnyard is 
an unwholesome affair for man and beast. 
The decomposition goes on under sum- 
mer suns, with the addition, as a rule, of 
puddles of impure water. Our first need 
is a deep, pure well, set so that the drain- 
age cannot affect it. The next is a plan 
for completely composting all manure. I 
find it exceedingly useful to place manure 
in layers, with road soil taken from the 
ditches. Where these ditches or the 
highway itself needs soil removed, you 
can make splendid use of it in these 
composts. This will avoid the throwing 
of good soil into the street out of the 
ditches, in the vain hope of making de- 
cent driveways. — 


Just now an economic use of the farm 
demands that we keep our eyes open, 
especially to all new products, not for 
their market value so much as for their 
advantage directly in promoting the 
comforts and thrift of home life. 1 can 


do no better service than repeat the ad- 
vice that every farmer keep a small ex- 
periment garden always in operation. 
Here he can test for himself the hardi- 
ness and utility of such fruits as are 
rare, and such as possibly of value. Here 
he will get that element of novelty and 
variety which is lacking in ordinary farm 
life. 
Cuinton, N. Y. 


The Selection and Culture of 
Farm Hands. 





BY CHARLES E, BENTON, 


In all the round of human industries 
nothing calls more peremptorily for the 
‘“many-sided man’ than does agri- 
culture. Not only must he deal with the 
alchemy of the vast laboratory of the 
soil and study biology, if not by the 
methud of the schools, most laboriously 
by observation and judgment based upon 
experience, but must be a forecaster of 
events as well; for rarely can a crop be 
transmuted into cash until years after 
the plans for its production are com- 
pleted. 

But whatever other talents he may 
possess, they will fall short of complete 
success unless he is also a successful 
user of men. One of the best farmers I 
ever knew, after listening to a discussion 
about how farmers ought to treat their 
hired men, remarked that he had never dis- 
covered any difference between ‘‘ hired’”’ 
men and other men. That it seemed was 
the whole secret of his success in this 
particular; he had not patronized them 
nor lavished theories upon them. He 
had simply treated them in a straight- 
forward and manly way, being with 
them, as with others, carefully just. ‘‘A 
day’s work in a day is all a farmer has a 
right toexpect, and it is not reasonable 
fora man to give less,”’ 
expressing it. 

There are many things which make the 
labor problem on the farm different from 
the same problem in other occupations. 
The nature of the labor performed and 
its varying conditions make it extremely 
difficult to have it serve in any exact de- 
gree as a measure of production. Nor 
can the contract between employer and 
the employed be made to cover all the 
conditions which may arise, asit can in 
other occupations; but much must be ad- 
justed by mutual forbearance, or there 
will be unpleasant friction of wills during 
the whole time. 

The novice in farming will find the 
first step in this matter, the selection 
of the men, to be the most difficult, and 
will usually find it best todepend, for the 
most part, upon the recommendation of 
those who have knownthem. Butsome- 
thing, of course, must depend upon the 
personality of the applicant, and who- 
ever you hire do not choose the man of a 
surly and cruet disposition. All the 
qualities of strength and mechanical 
skill fall short of compensating for this 
one fault. It is more dire in its effects 
here than in any other industrial pursuit, 
because from the very isolation of farm 
life moods and sentiments are more in- 


was his way of 


‘fectious in the little group of workers, 


and one sour, perverse spirit will some- 
times sour the whole group. Indeed, 
the employer of the surly man is like 
Strickland in Kipling’s tale, to whom 
‘‘unpleasantnesses arrived as do dinners 
to ordinary people.” 

Choose men of moral character and 
cheerful disposition, and much may be 
done bytraining. In regard to this do 
not hesitate to cultivate an ideal; to hold 
up Constantly the vision of the perfect. 
Utility is a low standard at the best, and 
gives but little stimulus for any of us. 
It is useless to point the boys of lesser 
or greater growth to last year’s experi- 
ence, and explain that ‘‘ balks of the 
plow’’ must in the end be ‘‘ mended 
with the hoe.’’ Last year’s experience 
is, with them, ancient history, and the 
time of hoeing is still in the distant fu- 
ture. But cultivate the artistic instinct 
and commend a good piece of work as an 
artist does; that is, commend perfection 
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as an end, and as a thing desirable in 
itself, and notice thechange. Your plow- 
man, before so indifferent, now extracts a 
keen delight in being able to show a field 
turned in perfect furrows. In like man- 
nerit is useless to explain to the indif- 
ferent stacker that a certain pitch is 
requisite in order to have it withstand 
the storms; a proportion of hight to 
breadth, etc., etc. But set before himan 
egg, nature’s model, and stimulate his 
pride of workmanship to excel in accom- 
plishment. Point out the inherent ugli- 
ness of bad stacks, and what an admir- 
able and beautiful thing a perfect stack 
is, and, my word for it, you will be sur- 
prised to see how much improvement 
your slovenly stacker is capable of. 

While being careful not to let negli- 
ence and shirking go unreproved, it 
must be remembered that commendation 
is a greater promoter of good deeds than 
reproof is. I have had many instances 
of this in my own experience, and in 
none more than in that usually most neg- 
ligently performed work, the corn husk- 
ing. As I shovel my corn from the 
wagon directly into the crib, it is impor- 
tant that the silk and husks shall not get 
in to obstruct ventilation and furnish 
material for rats’ nests. Hence I enforce, 
by precept and example, the most partic- 
ular care in removing each particle of 
silk and husks during the husking proc- 
ess. The habit of neatness once ac- 
quired, one can pick just as fast neatly 
as he can if he does it in a slovenly man- 
ner. It is surprising how far a little 
judiciously applied commendation will 
go, in this as in other things, in inducing 
men to form the habit of tidiness. I have 
had a new hand who, tho he began in a 
most slovenly manner, before many days 
had passed would drive home with pride 
a load of very clean corn, expecting the 
compliment that he knew would surely 
be forthcoming for his excellent work. 
In short, while selecting the best men 
you can find, remember that men, like 
soils, are improved by judicious. cultiva- 
tion. 

But for those who prove to be un- 
trustworthy and unfaithful, do not have 
any quarrel with them; it simply does 
not pay. Ifthe unfaithful man will not 
mend his ways, let him be discharged at 
the first opportunity; for he may often 
be the cause of more damage to stock 
and crops than the whole value of his 
labor would amount to; and, worse still, 
he will exert a dangerous, demoralizing 
influence upon the whole force. His 
proper place is not on the farm, but in 
one of those occupations whose nature 
permits close personal supervision over 
the workmen. In such a position his 
shirking will be reduced to a minimum. 

Finally, let the farmer remember that 
his hired man, especially if he is a man 
of family living in his tenant house, is 
his neighbor, and this in a more than 
ordinary sense. The conditions of farm 
life are such that they become mutually 
dependent upon each other to a degree 
unknown between employer and em- 
ployed in other occupations; and it gives 
opportunity for good or bad characteris- 
tics in both to show out in a stronger 
light. 

Let the farmer, then, show no grasp- 
ing spirit toward his hired help, but 
treat them frankly and justly, with a 
wise generosity insmallthings. A little 
assistance and helpful accommodation 
now and then will cost him but little, and 
will often be of real service to them and 
will go far toward drawing out and de- 
veloping a friendly and helpful spirit on 
their part. 


New Beprorp, Mass. 


The Pecan for Use and 
Beauty. 


BY J. M. MILLIGAN, 





For the lawn few trees are handsomer 
than the pecan, if given favorable condi- 
tions. Its habit of growth is lower and 
more spreading than any other species 
of hickory, while its dark green foliage, 
full head and fine proportions are very 
attractive. It is a rapid grower and 
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8 ross feeder, and wants from forty to 
seventy feet elbow-room, according to the 
fertility of the soil; it does its best in 
deep, rich, friable, moist, but not water- 
‘soaked loam. An interesting point in 
the economy of the pecan is that its 
clusters of nuts are produced on the new 
growth, while its staminate flowers are 
borne on the wood made the preceding 
year. 

The*pecan has not been reported as 
giving good satisfaction north of the 
southern limits of New York; but its 
nuts find a market everywhere, and a 
weli-cared-for pecan grove is a paying 
investment in the broad region that suits 
its requirements. 

The nuts should be planted as soon as 
ripe; if delayed, they may be soaked in 
water for several days before planting. 
If planted permanently, three or four 
nuts are to be put ina place several 
inches apart and about three inches deep, 
having the soil under them very rich and 
mellow. The young trees are to be 
thinned out the following fall, leaving 
but one strong plant. The pecan hasa 
tap-root, and if it is tobe transplanted this 
root should be cut with a sharp spade 
some twelve inches below the surface, 


when the trees have but one year's 
growth; if older, the cut should be 


further down. Transplanting should 
be done when the tree is in complete 
rest. 

The pecan bears when six and seven 
years old, and yields paying crops at ten; 
it is a long-lived tree, improving each 
year in productiveness; it has off years 
in bearing, but nuts may be had every 
year if, when planning a grove of five 
hundred trees, one hundred of them are 
put out for five successive years. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 





Personals. 





Tue new Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, who has been appointed to fill Mr. 
Roosevelt’s place, is Charles H. Allen, 
of Massachusetts. Mr. Allen is an Am- 
herst graduate and a man of considerable 
political experience, having represented 
his State in Congress and been a State 
Senator. He has no naval experience, 
so that he will probably be in charge of 
the routine work of the Department, such 
as the repairs of ships, navy-yards and 
stations, etc. Mr. Allen is aclose friend 
of Secretary Long, and of late years has 
been in mercantile business. 


--Reuben Cavny, of McAllisterville | 
Penn., who was buried April 8th, was one 
of the earliest subscribers to THE INDE- 
PENDENT and kept up his subscription 
over forty-five years. For forty years 
he was teacher of the Bible-class. On 
Sunday, January 23d, the lesson was on 
the Beatitudes, and as he repeated the 
words,‘ ‘Blessed—blessed—are the pure,”’ 
he fell back unconscious. That was 
the text of his funeral sermon. Just 
as the company started for the grave the 
snow began to fall in great flakes, and 
soon the ground was white. No sooner 
was the service at the grave concluded and 


the coffin covered, than the snow ceased, 


and the sun eame out bright and warm. 


...The Spanish fleet at Cadiz is under 
the command of Admiral Churucca, a 
lineal descendant of the Spanish com- 
mander who fought against the English 
at Trafalgar. Should this fleet be divi- 
ded Sefior de Espinosa, who is well 
known among French naval officers, will 
command the lesser squadron. Admiral 
Cuvera commands the Cape Verde fleet, 
while in charge of the torpedo flotilla is 
Commodore Villamil, who is known as 
the ablest torpedo officer in all Spain. 
The ‘Vizcaya,’ which visited New York 
shortly after the destruction of the 
‘* Maine,” is commanded by Don Antonio 
Eulate; but it has now on board Rear- 
Admiral Minerola, whose assignment 
reads that he has ‘‘supreme control in 
Cuban waters.”’ 


..Ensign Worth Bagley, the first 
man on the United States side who was 
killed by the enemy in the present war 
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is a North Carolinian. Graduating from. 
Annapolis in 1895, he was sent on board 
the ‘‘Montgomery,’”’ and from there to 
the ‘‘ Texas,’”’ and thence, after exami- 
nation, to the ‘‘Indiana.’’ He was next 
appointed inspector at Baltimore in fit- 
ting out the torpedo-boat ‘‘ Winslow”’ 

and when that boat was launched he was 
made second in command. He was a fa- 
mous football player in college, and in 
1892 practically won the game for his col- 
lege from West Point. He lost his life 
on the ‘‘ Winslow”’ by being struck by a 
shell from the Spanish masked batteries 


in the harbor of Cardenas, Cuba. The 
‘*Winslow’’ was hunting for Spanish 
gunboats. 


..Gen. Sir Herbert Kitchener, whose 
recent victory in Egypt has made him 
distinctly the hero of the hour in Eng- 
land, is atypical British officer. He did 
not attain fame at a leap, for it took him 
twelve years to reach the grade of cap- 
tain; and even then he won the title 
rather for industry than for brilliancy. 
He was fortunate in having first served 
in Egypt under Sir Evelyn Wood, a man 
quick to recognize the ability of those un- 
der him. Soon acquiring an unusual 
knowledge of native languages and char- 
acter, he rose step by step until he was 
sent, at the head of an army, to deal 
with disloyal officials and to win over 
the chiefs, who were wavering in allegi- 
ance to England. He is recklessly coura- 
geous in battle, and his only fault seems 
to be the fault of strength, for he ex- 
pects others to have the same power of 
endurance as himself. 


...Maj.-Gen. Wesley Merritt, who 
has been selected to command the Uni- 
ted States Army in the Philippine Is- 
lands and to be Military Governor of 
the new addition to our national domain, 
is one of the most distinguished military 
chieftains of this generation. Altho a 
very young man when he enlisted in the 
Civil War, he won high honors at Gettys- 
burg, Five Forks, Winchester and Cold 
Harbor, as well as many other battles of 
equal importance. After the rebellion 
was over he was sent to the far West, 
and there he won fresh honors by pluck 
and skill in fighting the Indians, Up to 
the present time he has been tried in 
every department of military service and 
never found wanting. Now, when every 
great military man in the nation is need- 
ed he can ill be spared from home; but 
his going to Manila will cause this coun- 
try little anxiety in regard to the vast 
and valuable domain which has been 
thrust upon it, for no man could be found 


be tter qualified to execute the important 
mission now intrusted to him. 


..In appointing officers for our new 
volunteer army four Major-Generals were 
taken from civillife. Three of them are 
graduates of West Point, and all have 
won distinction in military service. Two 
were prominent officers in the Confeder- 
acy and twoin the Union Army, a cir- 
cumstance which may be regarded, it is 
said, as evidence of a complete reunion 
between Northand Seuth. Of these tour 
Generals Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, late 
Consul-General at Havana, is the most 
famous, and needs no mention in these 
columns. Gen. Joseph Wheeler, the 
other Confederate officer, is a Georgian 
by birth, and altho he graduated at West 
Point in 1859, he resigned to enter the 
Confederate service at the beginning of 
the War. He was made Colonel of 
the Nineteenth Alabama Infantry, and 
fought at Shiloh, and later had charge of 
the cavalry in the contest against the 
advance of Rosecrans. In the beginning 
of 1863, he became Major-General and 
commanded the Confederate cavalry at 
Chickamauga. He was one of the most 
active of the Confederate commanders 
who fought Sherman’s advance through 
the South, and in 1865 he was promoted 
to Lieutenant-General. Since the War 
he has been engaged in cotton planting 
in Alabama, and has served several times 
in Congress, being still a member. 


..Gen. James H. Wilson came 
from Illinois and was graduated from 
West Point in 1860. He was an aide-de- 
camp to General McClellan, and was 
present at the battles of South Mountain 
and Antietam. He took an active part 
in the siege of Vicksburg, and in 1863 he 
became Captain of Engineers and Briga- 
dier-General of Volunteers, and was en- 
gaged in the operations about Chatta- 
nooga. In 1864 he entered the Army of 
the Potomac, and had command of a cav- 
alry division under Sheridan. Atthe end 
of the War he was a Major-General of 
Volunteers, but he left the army in 1870 
and has since been engaged in railroad 
and engineering business. William J. 
Sewell, is at present Senator from New 
Jersey, where he has long been promi- 
nent in politics and large business enter- 
prises. He is an Irishman by birth, but 
came to the United States, an orphan, 
in 1851. When the War broke out he was 
engaged in business in Chicago, but he 
enlisted, and, having fought bravely on 
various battle-fields, and, being wounded 
at Gettysburg, he was made Brevet 


Major-General at the close of the War. 
He is the one who did not graduate from 
West Point. 











horror untold, and the old 
“tt must be hair”’ 
dark ages. 
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The Sheet covers a 
multitude of sins 


when spread over a HAIR mattress. A 
microscopic examination of even the 
best quality of hair would fill you with 
idea that o~- 
is a relic of the A 


Send us a postal card oi das 


and we will mail you our handsome pamphlet ‘‘ The Test of Time,’ 


and never mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. 
guaranteed vermin-proof. Tick may be removed for washing without trouble, Softer 
and purer than hair can be ; no re-picking or re-stuffing necessary. Made in all sizes. 





ewes 





* which 
will tell you of The Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mattress, $15.—a pro- 
duct of modern science and sanitary teaching (size 6 feet 3 inches long by 4 feet 6 
inches wide—express charges paid anywhere), which consists of airy, interlacing, 
fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; closed in the tick by hand, 


Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, and is 











Sleep on it for a month, and tf it 1sn’t all you have hoped 
Sor in the way of a mattress ; 
the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort cf any $50 
hair mattress ever made, you can get your money tack by 
return mail—‘‘no questions asked.’ 


GUARANTEE: 


tf you don t believe it to be 








We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 





NOT FOR SALE AT STORES. Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous 
dealers—our name and guarantee is on every mattress. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 118 Elizabeth Street, New York City. 


Send for our book, Church Cushions” 
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Two Privileges 

Summer Travel 





Is a handsome little book of 24 
pages, beautifully illustrated and 
printed on fine enamel book paper. 
It explains about visit to Niagara 
Falls and trip on the Hudson River, 
two privileges secured to patrons 
who travel in the splendid trains 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. Send a two 
cent stamp for a copy to 


. A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 








Ystop THAT cougn< 


before it is TOO LATB! 


Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 
Will stop it if taken in time. 


**HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 
Consumption remedy’ has been said over and over 
ain. 


Every family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 


For sale by all Druggists, 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle, 


See that you get what you ask for— 
a HALL’S BALSAM. A 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 





A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3-00 a year, or atthat rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single copies ten cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years toone subscriber..... . $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 2§ cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our Clubbing List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers. sent, 
post-paid, tor 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
Tur INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 


tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 


in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 


Congregational Sunday-Schoo! and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Compan pany, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 


HARTFORD : 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St. 
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For making finest cakes, Royal is 
Indispensable. No alum or 
yeast germs. 





Absolutely Pure 





ROVAL BAKING POWDER ©O., NEW YORK. 










































» BAS A .. 
Refreshing, [8 
Beautifying ‘| 
7 ee ee. Skin — 


MEDICINAL}? 
PROPERTIES. [ 


SAMPLE CAKE mailed to any }; 
address upon receipt of 2e. 
FULL-SIZED CAKE l15c. 


ADDRESS DEPT. G. 














| THEJLB WILLIAMSCO., GLASTONBURY, CONN. 








House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 

FEN DERS,ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


ne Ounce. 


Oo 

The Burdick Cyclometer 

is DUST and WATER proof; 
has fewer parts than any other 

cyclometer. 

Registers 10,000 miles and repeats. 
EVERY BICYCLE RIDER 

NEEDS ONE. Price, $1.00. 
TO RIDE SAFELY AT NIGHT 


MILLER’S A—i LANTERN 


is THE BEST light— 
Will not blow NG out. 


FOR WEDDING GIFTS, 
Cottage, Club, Hotel, Church, &c., 
“MILLER”? LAMPS 


are BEAUTIFUL and BEST. 


CnWADA NICD M facturers. 
EDWARD MILLER & CO..} msrefersr." 
28 and 30 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

In Meriden Ct., at 63 Pearl St.. Boston. 





If dealers WILL 
US. Write for catalogue. 
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ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pitisburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh, 
wapsensteo 
ts) 
ANCHOR —_ 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York, 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI - 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Cleveland, 
SALEM Salem, Mass. FR E E 
CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


PROMINENT wholesale and retail 

dealer in paints writes: ‘We have 

discontinued handling mixed paints 
entirely, for the reason that we can furnish 
Pure White Lead (see list of genuine brands) 
and the National Lead Company’s Tinting 
Colors with which to make any shade de- 
sired, thereby giving our customers the best 
paint that can be made; besides, we know 
what we are selling, and are not afraid that 
the purchaser will come back next year and 


ask us to paint his house over again.” 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tintin 

any desired shade is readily obtained. Aye 4 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
r sho ictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


Pamphlet giving valu- 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE 








TEA SET FREE, 
Toilet Set, Watch, 
Lamp, Clock and many 


other HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


with $5.00, $7-00 and $10.00 orders of 
our Celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
ders, Spices and Extracts. Great induce- 
ments. Something entirely new. Teas, 
20 cents and upwards. Coffees, 1@ cents 
and upwards. SPECIAL TERMS TO 
AGENTS to get up clubs. Full particulars 
Free. Ss. L. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., . 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y., P. O. Box 289. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for cash or on 
installments a large assortment of nearly new STEIN- 
WAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianoes, all warranted 
like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianos of 
other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


REMINGTON BICYCLES 


are spinning ’round 














the country through. 
AND WHY NOT? 
For the new REM- 
INGTON SPECIAL 
CHAIN reduces fric- 


tion 25 per cent. and 


cannot stretch. 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue. } 


REMINGTON ARMS CO.. 


ILION, N. ¥. 








AGENCIES: 
313 Broadway, 
300 W. soth St., {New York. 
533 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 





For 97 Years SF 
Bent &Co:'s & «. 


HAND-MADE 


Water 
Crackers 





The genuine are stamped 
7 letters, no 


Bent & Co.; 
more, no less. 


have been unequalled for excellence 
and their superior. keeping quali- 
ties. 


Sold by First-Class Grocers. 





| Bent’s | ine Biscuits for Recep- 
tions, Teas, etc., are unsurpassed, | 
MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. | 


| Bent’s Cracker-Meal Receipt 
| FREE Book Sent Free on Request. 


162 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 





ALFRED NELSON CO. 
English Tailors 


AND 


Practical Breeches Makers, 


261 Fifth Ave. (29th St.), New York. 





SPECIALTIES: 
RIDING, HUNTING AND SPORTING 


self-measurement forms sent on 
application. 


MONTAUK > 
CAMERAS 


FOR TOURISTS 
S SCIENTISTS 
LECTURERS 
edt inet e'trom Lise. CLERGYMEN 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Send for Catalogue. 
G. GENNERT, 21 East 13th St., New York. 











Medal and Diploma, Chicago, 1893. 
Is the standard by which good Shoes have been jadged 
the past thirty y . Our aim is to furnish families 
with a First-: lass Shoe at reasonable price. We cater 
for Family Trade and assure those who patronize us tha 
they will find a Burt Shoe the cheapest in the end. 
E BURT SHOEC 


Fulton and Hoyt Sireet, Brooklyn. N.Y. 
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Babies 
Thrive On It. 


Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk. 


LITTLE Book “INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 
Should be in Every House. 























WY. CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW. YORK. 
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‘TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 














VV _AND ON 
SUMMER} | LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
$4.00 to $10.00 per k. 
HOMES Described in Titestrated 
IN book. 
Sent for 5c. postage. 


VERMONT 


SHALL WESSPEND 
THE 


SUMMER? 


THE ERIE answers this important question 
in its handsomely illustrated publications just 
issued. 

RURAL SUMMER HOMES, 


Descriptive of the beautiful regions traversed by 
its lines and branches in Sullivan, Orange and 
Rockland Counties. New York; Wayne and Pike 
Counties, Pennsylvania, and Passaic and Bergen 
Counties, New Jersey. Containing a complete 
directory of h tels and boarding houses, as well 
as information regarding distances, rates of fare, 
and train service. Can be obtained from any 
ERIE ticket agent, or by sending sixecen's in 
stamps to General Passenger Agent. 


FISHING on the PICTURESQUE ERIE, 


containing valuable articles on the fresh-water 
game fish, and methods of catching them, and a 
complete directory of the streams, lakes and 
onds on the ERIE where the best fishing may 
e found ; also, distances, rates of fare, cost of 
boats and guides, kinds of fish and records of best 
———— Can be obtained from ERIE ticket agents 
or from 


D. I. ROBERTS, Gen’! Passenger Agent, N. Y. 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE 
For the Summer months can be had 


AT MODERATE COST 


in the Mountains of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, and Del- 
aware Counties, N. Y..on the main line and branches 
of the New York, Ontario and Western Ry., a region of 
great beauty and absolute healthfulness, 2, feet 
above the sea. Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk. 
Send 6 cents for postage to the undersigned, or call and 
get free at offices below, the handsome Illustrated 
Book, “‘ SUMMER HOMES,” of 160 pages. It gives list 
of Hotels, Farms and Boarding Houses, with their loca- 
tion, rates attractions, etc. 

IN NEW YORE : 118, 165, 171, 871, 944, 1,828 Broadway, 





th Av., 3 Park Place, 737 6th Av., 251 Columbus 
Av., 153 E. 125th St., 273 W. 125th St.,’ Ticket Offices 
Franklin and W. 42d St. Ferries. 
IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court 


: St., 860 Fulton St., 98 
Broadway, 801 Manhattan Av., Eagle Office. 

On Saturday, May 28th, excursion tickets at reduced 
rates will be sold at 371 Broadway, New York, and Ferry 
offices, giving an opportunity of personally selecting a 





LIGNITE. 


Designed for cleaning and poms Hard Wood 
Floors, Interior Hard Wood Work, Stained Work, Wood 
Work painted in dark colors, Furniture, etc. It cleans 
the wood thoroughly and gives it a brilliant polish at a 
very small cost. Lignite is, without doubt, the most 
satisfactory and economical material ever produced for 
this purpose. Send for circular and price to 


THE TAYLOR PAINT AND O1L CO.,, 
38 Burling Slip, New York City. 
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IF YOU RIDE, WHY NOT THE BEST? 


| Victor Bicycles have been Standard for Quality for more than Ten Years. 
Catalog on 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


application. 


home and also enjoying a day’s fishi in this 
— region. Tickets good returning ‘Tuesday, 
st. 
Passenger rates now only 2 cents per mile. 
J.C. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 
56 Beaver Street, New York. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


a 


- prec essncte i teres | 
THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway.and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 
The popular reputation the St. Denis 
has acquired can be readily 
traced to its 
Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
























































